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THE  THIRTEENTH  CONFERENCE. 

The  avowed  puriiose  of  the  Governments  which  convoked  the 
Genoa  Conference  will  challenge  and  receive  whole-hearted 
approval  and  furtherance,  not  only  from  the  masses  who  are 
crushed  by  taxation  and  impoverished  by  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  also  from  the  few  statesmen  who  look  further  ahead  than  the 
strategies  of  politics  and  the  theories  of  economics.  And  this  is 
a  considerable  asset.  For  one  cannot  conceive  an  issue  on  which 
it  is  of  greater  moment  to  carry  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the 
classes  and  the  masses  of  the  civilised  world  than  the  revival  of 
industry  and  commerce  by  the  “restoration  of  international  con¬ 
fidence  and  the  establishment  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill 
amongst  men.”  It  is  likewise  to  the  good  that  by  one  of  those 
happy  coincidences  so  common  in  the  political  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  races  their  material  interests  blend  here  so  harmoni¬ 
ously  with  high  humanitarian  ends. 

The  speech  of  the  British  Premier  in  which  he  describes  the 
objects  of  the  thirteenth  Conference  abounds  in  sayings  of  wis¬ 
dom,  of  which  one  hopes  that  the  wisdom  of  the  sayings  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  action  of  the  delegates.  He  also  confesses 
to  a  penchant  for  conferences  which  he  justified  in  terms  that 
rang  out  like  an  echo  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  Xenophon 
over  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Greek  commander,  burning 
to  persuade  the  Persian  General  to  talk  matters  over  in  human 
fashion,  said  : — ‘‘  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  come  to  you  for  an 
interchange  of  views  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  work  off 
our  mutual  distrust.  To  my  knowledge  it  has  often  come  to  pass 
that  individuals  in  whom  a  calumny  or  even  a  suspicion  had 
engendered  distrust  of  each  other,  became  so  eager  to  prevent  an 
attack  that  they  inflicted  irremediable  harm  upon  persons  who 
harboured  neither  the  intention  nor  even  the  wish  to  attack  them. 
Convinced  that  such  misunderstandings  can  most  speedily  be 
cleared  up  by  conferences,  I  come  to  you,”  ^  etc.  But  the  iden- 
(1)  Anabasifi,  LL,  6. 
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tity  of  the  arguments  and  the  close  resemblance  of  the  phraseo¬ 
logy  can  surely  be  explained  as  a  mere  coincidence.  For,  as  a 
foreign  writer  has  pointed  out,^  if  it  had  its  origin  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  familiarity  with  Xenophon’s  Anahasia,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cilicia,  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  that  book,  would 
have  been  mistaken  for  Silesia  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference. 

But  the  utility  of  a  conference  depends  entirely  upon  the  vision 
independence,  open-mindedness,  and  moral  courage  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  And  unless  these  are  prepared  to  delve  down  to  the  lowest 
roots  of  the  matter  in  hand  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  they  will  work 
it  out  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  Unhappily  from  this  effort  parlia¬ 
mentary  politicians  too  often  recoil.  And  themselves  deterred  by 
the  prejudices  or  the  machinations  of  those  groups  from  whom 
they  have  received  their  lease  of  power,  they  feel  tempted  to  make 
a  large  allowance  for  the  like  limitations  of  their  foreign  col¬ 
leagues.  For  the  parliamentary  politician  feels  bound  to  give 
the  people  what  he  thinks  they  desire.  It  is  only  the  independent 
statesman  who  has  the  courage  to  offer  them  what  they  need. 
This  tenderness  for  purely  pei’sonal  interests  is  believed  by  Con¬ 
tinental  peoples  to  have  been  illustrated  by  the  concessions  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  in  Eastern  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  M.  Briand  with  trophies  to  be  displayed  in  the  Chamber 
in  order  to  prolong  his  stay  in  office.  Now  the  gravity  of  the 
present  situation,  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  the 
urgency  with  which  they  press  for  a  definite  solution  peremp¬ 
torily  require  the  abandonment  of  all  such  transactions  which 
drag  down  the  work  of  reconstruction  to  the  level  of  Penelope's 
labour. 

The  Conference  has  been  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  it  is 
become  doubtful  whether  the  end  or  even  a  fair  approximation  to 
it  can  be  achieved  by  diplomatic  effort.  For  three  dismal  years 
the  British  people  patiently  endured  the  crippling  of  trade  and 
industry,  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  the  belief  that  these  sacrifices  were  indispensable  and 
adequate  to  the  transformation  of  their  country  into  a  place  for 
heroes  to  live  in.  And  only  now,  after  twelve  Conferences  have 
failed  to  work  the  miracle,  are  they  minded  to  eradicate  the  causes 
— ^in  so  far  as  they  are  still  operative — which  have  blighted  their 
prosperity  and  are  endangering  their  existence.  The  chief  of 
these  causes  are  certain  stipulations  of  the  Peace  Treaties  which 
three  years  ago  they  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  of  high  diplomacy- 
Some  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  these  preposterous  ordin- 


(1)  Cf.  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  January  25,  1922. 
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ances  it  is  now  unhappily  too  late  to  counteract  by  diplomacy. 
Others  will  likewise  soon  become  similar  stumbling  blocks  to 
stable  peace,  being  slowly  interwoven  with  the  political  and 
national  fibres  of  the  various  new  communities,  whence  they  can 
be  removed  only  by  tearing  the  w^eb  to  pieces.  And  the  certainty 
that  this  violent  procedure  w  ill  sooner  or  later  be  resorted  to  is  a 
chronic  source  of  insecurity. 

The  Genoa  Conference,  then,  is  being  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  wdiat  the  Peace  Treaties,  and  es[xjcially  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  have  demolished.  Yet  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the 
Governments  which  have  convoked  it  has  been  solemnly  to  assure 
the  world  that  those  Treaties  are  inviolable.  In  other  words,  the 
new  fabric  is  to  have  as  its  groundwork  the  diplomatic  instru¬ 
ments  which  have  inflicted  most  of  the  havoc,  dislocated  com¬ 
merce,  crippled  industrial  production,  isolated  European  States, 
fostered  race  hatred,  fanned  national  passion,  and  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  shatter  international  confidence.  The  two  thousand 
delegates,  with  various  political  axes  to  grind,  are  expected  to 
work  this  homoeopathic  miracle  and  to  cure  like  by  like.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  anticipate  epoch-making  results  from  this 
^■ast  assembly  confronted  with  such  a  task ,  but  w  ithout  being  an 
optimist  one  may  hope  for  one  desirable  achievement :  it  will  set 
the  world-problem  in  correct  perspective  and  dissipate  some  of  the 
fallacies  that  now  veil  it.  And  even  that  is  something  to  be 
grateful  for. 

To  the  mind  of  the  mere  student  of  history  certain  considera¬ 
tions  occur  which  would  probably  be  scouted  by  the  statesmen 
who  are  busy  moulding  the  w’orld’s  destinies.  By  the  Peace 
Treaties  the  Entente  Governments  assailed  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  of  European  society  with  appalling  thoroughness.  And 
now,  unless  these  conditions  are  speedily  restored  in  essentials, 
either  a  wholly  new  politico-social  system  must  be  devised  or  else 
society  will  fall  to  pieces.  Discerning  these  alternatives,  the 
British  Premier  is  apparently  willing  to  undo  a  great  portion  of 
his  handiwork  and  annul  the  more  baleful  clauses  of  the  Treaties 
on  purely  economic  grounds.  But  he  is  not  quite  free  to  follow 
his  own  impulse.  M.  Poincare,  moved  by  cogent  political  and 
racial  considerations,  interposes  his  veto,  and,  far  from  relaxing 
the  measures  complained  of,  would  fain  reinforce  them  so  as  to 
tighten  and  perpetuate  his  grip  on  the  German  people. 

Ever  since  the  Armistice  the  Anglo-French  accord  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  existence  by  discord  and  has  planted  germs  of  discord , 
hatred,  and  strife  throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  union  gave  the  two  countries  strength,  and 
ever  since  the  Armistice  strength  has  begotten  dissension  and 
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spread  it  broadcast.  France  lives  and  moves  in  the  sphere  of 
politics  into  which  a  short  sharp  whiff  from  the  financial  regions 
blows  fitfully.  Britain’s  life-breath  is  drawn  from  the  world  of 
economics,  in  which  her  ally  takes  but  a  limited  interest  as  yet 
Neither  Government  is  prepared  to  break  away  from  the  other 
because  the  fiction  of  the  Entente  has  to  be  decorously  main¬ 
tained,  although  belief  in  its  reality  has  long  since  become  a 
memory.  And  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  a  compromise 
has  been  hit  u|X)n  as  perhaps  workable  :  the  Peace  Treaties  are 
to  be  declared  inviolable  as  a  concession  to  France,  and  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  very  liberal — one  might  almost  term  it  disrup¬ 
tive — sense  in  order  to  satisfy  Great  Britain’s  pressing  needs. 
This  expedient  is  obviously  of  insular  origin,  for  it  presupposes 
British  psychology  in  Continental  statesmen.  In  England  a 
law  is  sometimes  allowed  to  be  repealed  by  custom  while  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  a  like 
procedure  might  profitably  be  applied  to  the  Treaties. 

But  this  arrangement  does  not  appeal  to  French  Ministers. 
They  argue  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  altered  his  views  on  the 
Treaties  only  when  he  could  no  longer  safely  hold  them,  whereas 
M.  Poincare  and  his  colleagues  would  need  superhuman  courage 
to  change  theirs — if  indeed  they  had  grounds  to  change  them, 
which  they  have  not  yet.  They  urge  that  if  the  Treaties  were 
just  and  reasonable  in  the  year  1919  they  are  equally  so  to-day, 
and  their  uncompromising  attitude  is  stiffened  by  the  utterances 
of  British  statesmen,  repeated  in  moments  of  optimistic  expan¬ 
sion,  that  ^he  two  countries  must  work  together  at  all  costs.  Why 
then,  they  ask,  should  France  pay  the  costs?  Moreover,  the 
detached  onlooker  must  admit  that  in  support  of  M.  Poincare’s 
refusal  to  close  with  the  British  scheme  one  can  adduce  plausible 
grounds.  But  what  impresses  the  British  Premier  are  less  the 
grounds  than  the  refusal.  Again,  French  statesmen  argue  that 
they  cannot  obtain  the  hoped-for  fruits  of  the  war  from  a  treaty 
which  is  maintained  only  in  theory,  but  is  systematically  abolished 
in  practice.  Between  these  two  positions  the  distance  is  enor¬ 
mous.  But  if  Britain’s  freedom  of  action  is  limited  by  her  desire, 
which  is  also  in  some  sort  a  necessity,  to  keep  on  terms  of  close 
friendship  with  her  ex-ally,  France’s  scope  of  action  is  circum¬ 
scribed  by  her  isolation,  to  which  persistence  in  her  present  policy 
would  infallibly  condemn  her.  For  the  world  now  sees  that  the 
Treaties  as  they  stand  are  ruinous  for  the  Germans,  whose  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  thereby  paralysed,  intolerable  for  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  whose  economic  life  is  ebbing  away,  and  baleful  for  the 
neutrals,  who  are  undergoing  severe  hardships  and  are  threatened 
with  greater  evils  still. 
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As  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries  is  being  carried 
on  without  due  reference  to  the  ground  ideas  involved,  the  dis¬ 
putants  are  never  on  the  same  plane.  Hypnotised  by  their  own 
special  needs,  they  turn  a  blind  eye  to  those  of  their  opponents, 
and  even  to  the  greater  issues  underlying  these.  Thus  the  up¬ 
holders  of  the  British  case  stand  on  their  own  plane  and  discern 
only  those  requirements  of  the  French  which  come  within  that. 
They  realise  that  the  French  Premier,  whoever  he  may  be,  must 
be  able  to  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  the  Deputies  in  the  Chamber 
some  tangible  proofs  of  the  victories  which  he  has  scored  over  his 
British  colleagues.  And  his  British  colleagues  are  willing  to 
supply  him  with  a  few.  The  special  pleaders  on  the  French  side 
do  not  perceive,  nor  care  to  perceive,  that  the  material  well-being 
of  the  British  people  is  wholly  dependent  on  its  foreign  trade, 
which  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Treaties  have  cut  down  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  the  tax-paying  capacities  of  the  nation  are 
strained  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  endurance.  What  they  do 
notice  is  the  unenviable  plight  in  which  their  own  attitude  has 
placed  them  in  the  world,  and  the  necessity  of  making  some  sacri¬ 
fices— the  smaller  the  better — for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their 
prestige  and  taking  up  the  threads  of  their  policy  anew.  This 
policy  consists  in  throwing  a  military  network  over  most  of  the 
EuVopean  continent,  in  the  meshes  of  which  Germany  is  held  fast, 
and  compelling  allies,  friends,  and  enemies  to  pay  for  its  upkeep. 

This  scheme  for  political  and  military  hegemony  is  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  ever  devised  in  modern  times.  Among  the 
achievements  already  standing  to  its  credit  is  the  creation  of  a 
great  Poland  which  congi-uously  with  the  last  military  Bill  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  in  Warsaw  is  to  have  universal  con¬ 
scription  and  a  standing  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  France ,  with  an  outlay  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  milliard  marks  a  year.  The  Tuttle  Entente,  too,  which  bids 
fair  to  become  a  new  Austria  with  Czecho-Slovakia  as  its  centre, 
is  another  offshoot  of  the  vast  military  system  which  has  sprung 
from  the  war  against  wars.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  now  linked  with 
Poland  by  a  politico-commercial  treaty,  by  which  the  former 
State  promises  its  neutrality  should  the  latter  have  to  fight  for 
the  possession  of  Eastern  Galicia.  France  and  Poland  are  also 
partners  in  vast  economic  enterprises  as  well  as  military  allies, 
and  they  are  already  making  arrangements  for  the  exploitation  of 
Upper  Silesia,  for  which  France  is  supplying  the  needed  milliards. 
.Mext  in  importance  comes  the  Northern  Entente  comprehending 
Finland,  Poland,  Esthonia,  submerging  Lithuania.  The  Aland 
Islands  have  been  presented  to  Finland  as  a  pledge  of  friendship. 
France  needs  a  foothold  on  the  Baltic  as  much  as  she  requires 
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Tangiers  in  Morocco  and  Clipperton  Island  on  the  Pacific  to 
which  Mexico  lays  claim.  And  a  definite  plan  is  said  to  exist  for 
placing  Memel  under  her  protection.  Already  land  and  houses 
are  being  purchased  by  French  capitalists  in  that  town.  South- 
Eastern  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  Minor  have  also  been  included 
in  the  military  system;  Cilicia,  over  which  France  received  a 
mandate,  she  has  given  back  to  Turkey,  and  together  with  it  a 
large  section  of  the  Baghdad  Bail  way,  but  by  the  Angora  Treaty 
she  has  brought  it  back  under  her  influence  and  won  Turkey’s 
active  friendship  over  and  above.  Having  recovered  Cilicia  from 
France,  the  Turks  naturally  demand  Smyrna  and  Thrace  from 
Greece.  Italy,  on  whom  the  Peace  Treaties  conferred  most  of 
Southern  Anatolia  as  her  “sphere  of  interest,”  is  thus  tacitly  but 
effectually  non-suited.  Boumania  is  bound  to  Yugo-Slavia  by  a 
military  convention  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  extended  to  Greece. 

In  this  masterly  way  most  of  the  Continental  peoples  are 
become  pawns  in  the  hands  of  a  political  chess-player,  and 
Europe  is  being  thrust  back  again  into  the  maze  of  tortuous  diplo- 
macy  and  governmental  wars. 

It  is  commonly  alleged  that  France’s  only  motive  is  love  of 
military  glory  and  political  power,  and  that  fear  of  Germany  is 
but  a  flimsy  pretext.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  this 
explanation,  wdiile  obviously  true,  is  demonstrably  incomplete. 
Dread  of  Germany,  her  late  enemy,  is  undoubtedly  a  germ  of  all  j 
that  is  most  bewildering  in  her  political  designs,  and  therefore 
in  the  European  situation.  It  is  a  grim  reality,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lurk  several  distinct  elements,  such  as  consciousness  of 
having  provoked  retaliation,  and  conviction  that  it  is  sure  to  be  ! 
exercised  whenever  Germany  recovers  aird  discerns  a  favourable 
opiKjrtunity,  and  the  belief  that  the  enforcement  and  sharpening 
of  the  Peace  Treaties,  for  which  the  present  moment  is  the  best 
adapted,  can  alone  ward  off  the  danger.  To  ask  France,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  abandon  her  vast  undertaking  because  it 
runs  counter  to  British  interests  and  to  accept  in  its  stead  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  she  can  count  on  an 
ally  in  case  she  should  wantonly  be  attacked,  is  regarded  as  an 
insult. 

The  workings  of  the  French  mind  run  on  logical  lines,  and  if 
abstract  logic  were  the  sole  standard  by  which  to  solve  the 
problem,  the  French  arguments  might  make  an  impression.  The 
Germans,  it  is  urged,  will  surely  try  issues  with  their  adversary 
if  ever  they  get  the  chance,  and  the  consequences  to  France  may 
be  disastrous.  Therefore  the  chance  must  be  denied  them,  not 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  for  all  time.  The  most  formidable 
obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  growth  of  the  German  and  the  stand- 
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Still  of  the  French  birth-rate.  Within  the  lifetime  of  the  young 
generation  of  to-day  the  ratio  between  the  two  peoples  will  be  as 
eight  to  four.  Even  Italy  has  a  larger  population  than  that  of 
France  to-day.  And  the  unslumbering  instinct  of  racial  self- 
assertion  would  fain  counteract  the  process  of  Nature  by  a  series 
of  political,  economic,  and  military  checks,  such  as  the  strictest 
enforcement  of  the  Peace  Treaties  and  their  consecration  as  the 
inviolable  charters  of  new  Europe,  to  be  used  as  levers  for  split¬ 
ting  up  the  German  Reich  into  a  number  of  petty  Republics,  and 
the  compacting  of  as  many  European  nations  as  possible  into  a 
living  girdle  to  encompass,  isolate,  and  paralyse  the  “enemy.” 
.\lready  Germany  is  become  a  proletarian  among  the  nations,  and 
the  precautionary  measures  enumerated  would,  it  is  hoped  and 
believed,  keep  her  so  permanently  and  provide  artificially  for  the 
“overlordship  of  the  fittest.” 

These  aims  and  tactics,  which  involve  issues  of  vital  interest 
to  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  many  other  Powers,  meet  with  an 
adverse,  not  to  say  contumelious,  greeting  throughout  the  world. 
The  masses  needed  no  one  to  tell  them  that  it  is  not  by  mili¬ 
tarism,  imperialism,  and  their  concomitants  that  “international 
confidence  can  be  restored  and  peace  and  goodwill  amongst  men 
established.”  France  was  pained  to  see  revolt  thus  rear  its  crest 
against  her  in  the  allied  lands  and  her  popularity  in  the  w'orld 
undergo  a  marked  decline.  At  present  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
trough  of  the  diplomatic  sea,  but  desperate  exertions  are  being 
put  forth  to  strike  up  a  compromise.  The  layman  who  lacks 
diplomatic  training  feels  that  on  such  a  momentous  issue  com¬ 
promises  are  fatal.  They  put  economics  in  bondage  to  politics, 
and  provide  a  mechanism  which  can  be  used  at  will  and  with 
deadly  effect  against  the  final  arrangement,  how'ever  well  it  may 
seem  secured. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  negative  aide  of  their  far-ranging  scheme 
that  French  politicians  are  solicitous.  The  positive  side,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  present  fantastic  political  frontiers  in  Eastern 
Europe,  has  an  equal  claim  upon  their  attention.  Hence  the 
demand  that  Great  Britain  shall  undertake  to  enforce  Article  10, 
which  enacts  that  the  political  boundaries  of  the  nations  which 
are  members  of  the  Ijeague  are  inviolable.  The  abstract  argu¬ 
ment  in  supjKirt  of  this  contention  may  be  put  thus  :  These  poli¬ 
tical  frontiers  were  made  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
with  the  object  of  pacifying  and  consolidating  Europe.  The 
Treaties  by  which  these  changes  in  the  political  map  were  made 
are  still  solemnly  upheld  by  the  Powers  which  framed  them. 
If  these  Powers  are  sincere  in  their  professions,  it  is  but  meet 
that  they  shall  protect  their  work. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  territorial  allotments  are  arbi- 
trary,  oppressive,  immoral.  They  were  drafted  by  parliamen¬ 
tarians,  who  showed  as  scant  a  respect  for  geography  as  for 
history  and  economics.  The  peoples  interested  were  not  con¬ 
sulted  then,  and  they,  in  turn,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  con¬ 
sult  the  diplomatists  when  their  opportunity  to  right  these  wrongs 
comes  later.  There  are  certain  tendencies  called  laws  that  govern 
the  growth  of  all  political  communities,  and  are  therefore  inherent 
in  the  peoples  whose  sentiments  and  rights  have  been  thus 
ignored.  Among  them  is  the  natural  impulse  of  every  State  to 
forge  its  way  to  the  sea,  if  possible  to  several  seas,  to  unite  with  its 
own  kindred  across  political  frontiers,  to  obtain  sources  of  raw 
stuffs,  etc.  The  United  States,  France  and  her  protegees,  and 
Britain  are  to  have  full  scope  for  these  conscious  or  semi-conscious 
strivings,  but  they  are  to  be  suppressed  in  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Bulgaria.  Germany,  like  Japan,  even  though  she  should  out¬ 
number  all  the  Colonial  States  of  the  world  and  outdo  them  in 
organising  capacity,  must  be  cooped  up  in  her  present  territory, 
come  what  may  of  this  compression  of  racial  forces. 

The  Peace  Treaty,  which  is  forcing  Germany  to  transform 
direct  taxation  into  confiscation  tempered  by  defraudation,  has 
been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  her  people,  as  it  has  already 
brought  the  Austrians,  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Disastrous  strikes 
which  paralyse  the  energies  and  demoralise  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
are  among  the  visible  effects  to  which  it  has  contributed.  During 
my  sojourn  in  Germany  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  other  less 
palpable  consequences  of  almost  equal  virulence.  And  whether 
we  admit  it  or  not,  the  enforcement  of  those  edicts  is  the  source 
of  much  of  the  poison  that  is  corroding  the  organs  of  society  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  To  avert,  if  still  possible,  an  irrepar¬ 
able  catastrophe  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Genoa  Conference, 
yet  the  French  Government  insists  on  ruling  out  of  its  discussions 
the  main  evil  which  threatens  to  precipitate  it.  The  Versailles 
Treaty,  even  when  it  postulates  the  impossible,  is  to  be  held 
sacrosanct.  In  this  France’s  allies  are  willing  to  humour  her  to 
the  extent  of  respecting  the  instrument  in  words  while  blunting 
its  edge  before  applying  it.  Now  this  lawyer’s  device,  common 
enough  in  the  pre-war  game  of  politics,  is  mischievous  in  an 
endeavour  claiming  to  be  sincere  and  thorough  to  save  the  peoples 
of  Europe  by  restoring  mutual  confidence  among  them.  The  occa¬ 
sion  calls  for  clear  thinking,  plain  speaking,  and  a  firm  resolve. 
And  among  nations  still  enmeshed  in  the  old  network  of  politics 
one  looks  for  these  in  vain.  One  of  the  very  few  leaders  in  the 
world  to-day.  President  Obregon,  of  Mexico,  who  is  endowed 
with  those  qualities  in  a  marked  degree,  has  expressed  himself 
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thus  on  the  situation  : — “Politics  is  fast  undoing  the  progressive 
peoples  of  the  world.  Their  sole  remaining  hope  of  salvation  lies 
in  submerging  politics  in  economics  and  tempering  economics 
with  morality.  This  needs  conviction  and  courage  in  him  who 
sets  his  hand  to  the  task.  That  task  is  the  bringing  together  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  If,  however,  as  now^  seems  likely,  the 
Governments,  instead  of  rising  to  the  occasion,  continue  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  morality  to  national  economics  and  both  to  politics,  the 
twilight  of  civilisation,  w'hich  has  already  set  in,  will  inevitably 
deepen  into  night.” 

France  is  averse  from  foreclosing  in  any  considerable  degree  her 
liberty  of  action  in  pursuit  of  the  policy  on  w'hich  her  heart  is 
bent.  That  policy,  wise  or  unwise,  runs  counter  to  the  aims  of 
those  who  have  convoked  the  thirteenth  Conference.  Hence  her 
unwillingness  to  take  part  in  that  assembly  unless  those  aims 
are  so  far  modified  that  they  may  be  made  to  dovetail  with  her 
own.  Is  such  a  synthesis  conceivable?  And,  if  not,  what  is  the 
alternative? 

Friendship  for  our  heroic  ally  imposes  uj)on  us  the  duty  of 
seeking  to  understand  her  policy  and  its  mainsprings  before 
taking  up  a  definite  attitude  to\vards  them.  The  task  is  invidious, 
but  Its  performance  may  be  helpful.  Imperialism,  militarism, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  German  Peich  are  the  principal  aims 
that  have  been  imputed  to  her  patriotic  statesmen.  Some  of  the 
specific  acts  alleged  in  support  of  these  charges  have  been  touched 
upon  already.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  some  others. 

It  is  alleged  that  France’s  systematic  action  in  Eastern  Europe 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  motives  just  enumerated.  That 
she  has  selected  and  is  qualifying  Poland  to  take  the  place  of 
her  whilom  Tsarist  ally  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Inter¬ 
course  between  the  tw'o  Governments  is  of  the  most  intimate  char¬ 
acter.  They  cleave  to  each  other  through  thick  and  thin.  The 
.\Dgora  Treaty  w’as  facilitated  in  its  incipient  stages,  we  are 
told,  by  Polish  and  Pussian  intermediaries  in  Warsaw  and 
Moscow.  The  Polish  Government  has  received  from  the  French 
Military  Mission  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  girdle  of  for¬ 
tresses  for  the  defence  of  the  Polish  frontiers,  especially  against 
Germany.  The  War  Mini.stry  in  Warsaw  has  admitted  a  number 
of  French  officers  to  the  Polish  front,  and  certain  Polish  regiments 
have  received  French  commanders  who  will  wear  Polish  uniforms, 
80  that  French  influence,  confined  hitherto  to  the  higher  army 
posts,  is  now  extended  to  the  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Poincar6  asks  the  British  Government  to  guarantee  Poland’s 
frontiers  against  Germany  and  Pussia,  although  those  frontiers 
are  not  yet  delimitated  in  Eastern  Galicia. 
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Those  close  relations  are  shortly  to  be  embodied  in  a  formal 
treaty,  the  political  and  military  clauses  of  which  were  a-^reed  upon 
a  year  ago,  bgt  the  arrangement  will  not  be  consummated  until  the 
economic  treaty  now  under  discussion ,  which  comprises  a  naphtha 
concession  in  Eastern  Galicia  to  France,  has  also  been  concluded 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  the  idea  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  present  Government  of  Ivussia  should 
not  appeal  very  forcibly  to  French  statesmen,  nor  was  the  out¬ 
side  world  surprised  when  M.  Poincare  proposed  to  subject  the 
Bolshevik  delegates  to  a  preliminary  examination  by  way  of  test¬ 
ing  their  good  faith.  Unless  they  thus  qualify  themselves,  they 
are  to  be  denied  admission  to  the  Conference  and  Russia  to 
remain  excommunicated  from  the  European  political  family.  All 
this  seems  intelligible  enough.  But  how,  it  is  asked,  can  one 
reconcile  it  with  the  unobtrusive  but  jiersevering  attempts  made 
l)y  the  French  during  the  pause  in  the  Russo-German  negotia¬ 
tions  to  obtain  a  broad  and  permanent  footing  in  Ru.ssia  and  to 
pay  the  quid  pro  quo  at  Germany’s  expense? 

We  are  told  that  from  April  1,  when  the  “  Trade  Bureau  for 
Russian  Countries  ”  was  founded  in  Paris,  until  the  closing  days 
of  December  pourparlers  were  carried  on  in  Warsaw  and  else¬ 
where,  at  first  between  officials  of  the  French  jMinistrv  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Government,^  and  subse¬ 
quently  between  the  latter  and  members  of  the  French  Led 
Cross,®  wdth  a  view  to  striking  up  a  complete  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments  w'hich  should  give  France  special  advan¬ 
tages  and  put  Germany  through  another  mill— this  time  one  of 
Franco-Russian  contrivance.  In  consequence  of  the  Brussels 
Conference,  for  instance,  the  Soviet  representatives  signified  their 
willingness  to  recognise  Russia’s  pre-war  debts,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  this  recognition  was  confirmed  by  the  Moscow  Govern¬ 
ment.®  Finally  the  negotiations  took  a  more  precise  shape,  and 
came  to  a  head  on  the  following  basis  :  (1)  Recognition  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  by  the  Soviet  Government.  (2)  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Government  by  France.  (3)  Repayment  of 
Russia’s  pre-w^ar  debts  to  France  by  the  process  of  transferring 
to  her  Russia’s  indemnity  claim  against  Germany,  congruously 
with  Article  116  *  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  (4)  France  to 
receive  forty  per  cent,  of  Germany’s  net  profits  on  all  her  enter- 

(1)  In  July,  1921.  In  the  following  month  Krassin  made  verbal  proposals 
in  Paris.  (2)  In  the  beginning  of  November. 

(3)  On  October  20.  On  December  2  a  French  courier  in  Moscow  took  a  hand 
in  the  negotiations. 

(4)  Article  116  nms  :  “  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  formally  reserve 
the  rights  of  Russia  to  obtain  from  Germany  restitution  and  reparation  based 
on  the  principles  of  the  present  Treaty.” 
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prises  in  Russia.  (5)  The  creation  of  a  French  commission  to 
supervise  German  enterprises  in  Russia.  (6)  A  platina  conces¬ 
sion  to  be  given  to  France  in  the  Ural. 

What  these  conditions  portend  for  Germany,  who  seems 
willing  to  pay  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capacity,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  in  detail.  Among  other  consequences, 
they  would  imiiose  upon  her  a  fresh  financial  burden,  reduce  her 
citizens  working  in  Russia  to  the  level  of  serfs,  and  utterly  defeat 
the  central  object  of  the  Genoa  Conference.  But  even  if  they 
be  abandoned,  it  is  urged,  what  of  the  spirit  which  prompted 
them,  and  also  conceived  the  attempt  to  found  a  federation  of 
South  Russian  Republics  under  the  protectorate  of  France  in 
June,  19‘2l?  Can  it  be  metamorphosed  by  a  paper  resolution 
assented  to  in  Genoa,  and  if  not,  will  it  further  or  check  the 
growth  of  international  confidence?  Is  it  not  better  frankly  to 
recognise  that  so  long  as  the  European  Governments  keep 
floundering  in  the  quagmire  of  politics,  reconstruction  is  an  un¬ 
attainable  ideal?  It  is  a  task  for  the  peoples. 

The  only  delegates  of  the  principal  Powers  wdio  not  only  know 
what  they  want,  but  are  also  free  to  work  for  it  with  single- 
mindedness,  are  the  representatives  of  Russia.  They  are  un¬ 
hampered  by  parliamentary  commitments,  and  can  at  will  play 
off  France  against  Great  Britain  and  Germany  against  both. 
.\nd  judging  by  their  Press  they  revel  in  the  spectacle  of  cross- 
purposes  wdiich  the  Entente  Governments  are  unfolding  to  their 
gaze.  Without  losing  a  point  in  the  game  they  could  afford  to 
suspend  for  an  interval  their  propaganda  work  in  the  world  and 
content  themselves  with  the  grist  which  the  Allies  are  bringing 
to  their  mill.  But  they  are  resolved  to  be  unsparing,  and  if  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  any  preliminary  pledges  at  the 
Conference  they  will  quit  the  hall.  For  Europe  is  dependent 
upon  Russia  and  Germany,  and  has  helped  to  make  these  nations 
what  they  now  are. 

The  Soviet  Government,  however,  takes  the  matter  more 
seriously.  It  is  therefore  working  for  an  understanding  with 
France.  It  knows  that  Russia  is  so  indispensable  to  Europe  that 
no  scheme  of  general  reconstruction  can  succeed  without  her  co¬ 
operation.  That  co-operation  must  be  accepted  in  the  form 
chosen  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  must  also  be  duly  paid 
for.  Recognition  alone  is  not  enough.  The  Sovietists  are 
realists,  and  demand  an  active,  a  leading  role,  in  the  w’ork  to  be 
undertaken.  If  they  be  asked  to  forswear  their  principles  and 
give  up  their  programme,  they  will  make  their  exit  from  Genoa 
and  leave  the  world-reformers  to  their  own  devices.  They  argue 
that  if  the  Peace  Treaties,  although  incompatible  with  recon- 
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struction,  can  be  left  intact,  the  theories  and  aims  of  the  Russian 
Communists  have  an  equal  claim  to  a  like  consideration. 

That  the  Soviet  Government  will  ultimately  have  its  way  and 
secure,  at  least  from  the  European  Governments,  unconditional 
acceptance  of  its  terms  may  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  Nor  am  I  concerned  to  discuss  the  subject  on  its  merits 
here.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  question  :  how  do  the  high- 
principled  men  who  thus  dispense  with  all  promises  on  the  part 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime  reconcile  their  attitude  with  their  refusal 
to  recognise  the  Mexican  Government,  which  has  not  only  given 
ample  assurances  of  the  kind  vainly  demanded  of  ]\Ioscow,  but 
has  actually  set  about  fulfilling  them?  The  evils  which  these 
politicians  have  inflicted  on  Germany  and  Austria  they  are 
resolved  to  produce  in  Mexico,  for  the  economic  and  financial 
pressure  which  they  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  all  three  countries 
must  produce  the  same  results — the  decomposition  of  the  State 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  community  against  which  it  is 
directed.  Surely  there  are  more  efficacious  ways  of  inspiring  | 
international  confidei^ce  and  impressing  the  w'orld  with  the  I 
sincerity  of  the  inspirers?  I 

The  Little  Entente  wdll  also  appear  at  the  Conference  with  j 
its  own  axe  to  grind.  Its  device  is  “  Central  Europe  for  the  Central  i 
Europeans,”  and  its  magna  charta  consists  of  the  various  Peace  | 
Treaties  which  have  made  its  members  what  they  are.  They  i 
refuse  to  remain  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  Entente,  and  are  I 

preparing  to  hold  a  Conference  in  Belgrade  at  which  they  will  : 

frame  a  common  programme  so  as  to  present  a  united  front  to  | 
the  legion  of  foreign  delegates.  I 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Europeans  | 

look  with  profound  respect  for  light  and  leading — in  financial  | 

matters — is  believed  to  be,  like  Britain,  attuned  to  generous  j 
humanitarian  ends.  Hence  its  disgust  at  the  nationalist,  racial,  ^ 
and  imperialist  machinations  wdiicli  distract  the  peojdes  of  the  ; 
Old  Continent  and  dissipate  energies  that  should  be  concentrated  ! 
upon  economic  reform.  And  yet  the  example  it  sets  is  of  a 
mixed  order.  In  Washington  it  has  just  successfully  ended  a  j 
victorious  campaign  for  the  “open  door  ”  in  China,  “equal  oppor-  j 
tunity,”  and  other  high  ideals.  But  in  all  this  the  Chinese  ha^e  | 
not  been  consulted.  And  yet,  as  the  Oriental  saying  puts  it,  the 
camel-driver  has  one  set  of  thoughts  and  the  camel  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Department  in  Washington  refuses 
to  recognise  the  Mexican  Government  until  it  concludes  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  amity  which  will  open  the  door  wide  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  leave  it  barely  ajar  for 
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Europeans.  The  Chinese  Charge  d’Affaires  lately  described  much 
of  the  talk  about  the  open  door  as  “unctuous  humbug.”* 

Or  take  the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  now  under  discussion  in  the 
United  States  Legislature.  It  will  raise  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  against  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  from 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  from  countries  with  depreciated 
currencies.  The  Anti-Dumping  Bill  of  1921  is  already  barring 
out  whole  categories  of  wares,  especially  wares  of  German  origin. 
And  if  Air.  Harding  obtains  the  desired  autocratic  pow’er  to  raise 
tariffs,  issue  decrees  wholly  forbidding  certain  imports,  and  to 
apply  other  retaliatory  measures  against  countries  believed  to  be 
treating  the  United  States  unfairly,  the  outlook  will  indeed  be 
dismal.  This  is  to  the  full  as  much  a  preparation  for  economic 
war  as  the  precautions  taken  by  France  and  her  Allies  for  military 
campaigns. 

The  result  in  both  cases  will  be  essentially  the  same.  Those 
who  embark  on  these  policies  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  trend 
of  their  action.  Ostensibly  clutching  diplomatically  on  the  cheap 
after  the  things  which  were  heretofore  to  be  had  only  as  the 
spoils  of  battle,  in  reality  they  are  working  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  State  and  social  systems  on  which  w’estern  civilisation 
reposes.  Their  tactics  are  dissolvent ,  their  example  is  demoralis¬ 
ing,  their  real  aims  are  unavowable,  and  their  professions  are  in¬ 
sincere.  If  the  Genoa  Conference  makes  this  clear,  it  will  have 
conferred  a  benefit  on  the  world.  The  British  initiative  is  the 
expression  of  a  generous  impulse  which  sprang  from  the  same 
luxuriant  soil  that  brought  forth  the  plan  of  Prinkipo. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 


(l)  The  Observer,  January  29,  1922, 


M.  POINCAEE’S  POLICY. 


There  has  been  recalled  that  excellent,  if  apocryphal,  story  of 
M.  Loubet,  awakening  on  the  morning  after  he  ceased  to  be 
President,  reaching  out  for  his  slippers,  and  exclaiming  feelingly; 
“Ah,  le  pauvre  Fallieres!”  The  predecessor  of  M.  Kaymond 
Poincare  in  the  i)ost  of  Prime  Minister  might  well  exclaim: 
“Le  pauvre  Poincare,”  For  has  he  not  an  unenviable  task? 
More  than  one  French  statesman  who  might  have  slipped  in 
between  Briand  and  Poincare  wisely  shrank  from  the  job.  But 
with  M.  Poincare  there  is  no  shrinking.  The  keynote  of  his 
character  is  that  he  is  always  athirst  for  power.  He  really  be¬ 
lieves  in  himself  as  the  man  who  is  to  save  B’rance,  He  saw  I 
France  through  the  war.  He  will  now  see  her  through  the  peace.  1 

There  is  to  be  no  trimming  of  vines  for  him.  M.  Fallieres  was 
glad  enough  to  get  back  to  the  Loupillon,  to  watch  his  grapes 
ripening,  to  watch  them  trodden  into  wine.  M.  Loubet  flits,  a 
little  grey  old  ghost,  about  the  Paris  streets,  seldom  visiting  the 
glimpses  of  the  Elysee  lights.  Seven  years  in  the  prison  of  the 
Presidential  Palace — is  it  not  enough  for  anybody?  Poor  M.  Paul  ! 
Deschanel  found  one  year  too  much.  '  Of  slighter  frame,  of 
nervous  temperament,  taking  his  shattering  duties  too  seriou.sly, 
he  quickly  succumbed.  Alone  of  Presidents  of  the  French  Ee- 
public  at  the  end  of  their  hard  labours,  M.  Poincare  is  discon¬ 
tented.  M.  Poincar^  sighs  for  fresh  w’orlds  to  conquer.  But 
if  he  resembles  Alexander  in  his  insatiable  appetite,  1  would  not 
have  the  phrase  misconstrued  :  I  would  not  have  it  siq)posed  that 
M.  Poincare  is  either  a  new  Napoleon  or  a  brutal  Bismarck.  I 
have  read  in  English  new'spapers  the  most  grotesque  descriptions 
of  M.  Poincare.  One  distinguished  journalist  who  has  evidently 
become  quite  unbalanced  about  France,  who  cannot  criticise  her 
faults  without  falling  into  an  epileptic  fit,  whose  Liberalism  has 
turned  sour,  and  wiiose  love  of  peace  takes  the  most  pugnacious 
forms,  who  preaches  lovingkindness  towards  foreign  peoples,  but 
whose  affection  for  Germany  produces  a  frenzy  of  fulmination 
against  France,  sees  M.  Poincar4  with  a  spiked  helmet,  shaking 
an  iron  fist.  As  a  comic  effort  this  particular  article  had  its 
merits  ;  for  a  much  better  caricature  of  M.  Poincar4  would  be  one 
in  which  the  silk  hat  of  a  Presidential  life  and  the  umbrella  of 
the  prudential  bourgeois  would  figure. 

For  M.  Poincar^  I  would  certainly  take  up  no  brief,  but  as 
between  an  honest,  straightforw’ard ,  conscientious,  and  orderly 
worker  like  M,  Poincare  and  certain  other  French  statesmen  who 
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move  in  zig-zags,  who  are  sometimes  for  the  velvet  glove  and 
Bometiraes  for  the  iron  hand,  who  have  policies  that  change 
from  month  to  month,  if  not  from  week  to  week,  my  choice  would 
quickly  be  made.  It  will  certainly  turn  out  that  M.  Poincare, 
like  his  predecessors,  will  be  obliged  to  change  his  course.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  process  of  change  there  will  be  periods  of 
ambiguity.  But  generally  one  will  know  where  M.  Poincare 
stands.  His  ideas  can  be  seized.  If  he,  too,  plays  to  the  gallery 
it  will  always  be  to  the  same  gallery. 

When  M.  Poincare  came  to  power  France  had  drifted  into  the 
most  deplorable  situation.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  views  about 
France  and  about  French  policy,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that 
a  bigger,  more  inconceivable,  mess  could  not  have  been  made 
of  things.  If  France  had  surrendered  some  of  her  monstrous 
hypothetical  rights,  her  abdications  had  not  won  her  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  every  successive  surrender 
of  French  claims  not  only  weakened  the  theoretic  position  of 
France,  but  actually  turned  against  France  the  opinion  of  those 
who  had  demanded  such  surrenders.  No  more  deadly  paradox 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  make  concessions, 
but  it  is  intolerable  that  the  concessions  purchase  only  the  bad 
opinion  of  the  nations.  It  is  disconcerting  to  find  that  when 
France  renounced  the  employment  of  military  measures  she  man¬ 
aged  to  bring  upon  herself  only  louder  accusations  of  militarism. 

France  had  lost  the  friendship  of  practically  every  country  in 
Europe.  She  had  lost  the  friendship  of  America.  Three  years 
ago  she  had  friends  even  among  her  enemies.  To-day  she  has 
enemies  even  among  her  friends.  With  England  the  breach  w’as 
open.  Italy  was  roused  to  fury.  The  United  States  turned 
bitterly  against  France.  The  Little  Entente  was  suspicious. 
Hungary  was  disappointed.  Austria  was  helplessly  reproachful. 
Poland  was  plainly  changing.  Russia  was  lost  for  generations, 
whether  Whites  or  Reds  ruled.  Germany  had  worked  up  a  white 
hatred  of  France.  With  Switzerland  there  had  been  an  un¬ 
pleasant  quarrel  about  the  Customs  frontier.  With  Spain  there 
was  a  tariff  war  of  unprecedented  bitterness.  Even  Belgium  was 
angry  because  her  priority  w'as  being  denied.  It  would  have 
been  hard  to  find  a  single  people  which  regarded  France  with 
the  respect  of  three  years  ago.  How  far  this  indisputable  and 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  French  blunders  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  examine.  It  is,  however,  no  wonder  that  the  French 
Parliament  became  alarmed,  and  that  it  sought  a  new’  Prime 
Minister. 

M.  Poincare  was  the  inevitable  choice.  His  prestige,  his  pro¬ 
digious  industriousness,  his  genuine  ability,  his  uncompromising 
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sincerity,  his  fervent  patriotism,  his  somewhat  simpliste  viewi 
as  expressed  in  countless  printed  articles,  commended  him  to  the 
French  Parliament.  Once  it  was  known  that  he  was  prepared 
to  take  office  it  was  impossible  for  the  present  Chamber  or  the 
President  to  refuse  him  his  opportunity.  In  my  opinion  he  should 
long  ago  have  been  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry.  While  I 
personally  disapprove  of  almost  everything  he  has  written,  while 
I  consider  his  declared  policy  unworkable,  he,  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  recognised,  is  the  true  representative  of  the  French 
Parliament.  He  is  dans  I'axe.  He  is  sure  of  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  deputies,  who  trust  him — ^at  any  rate  while  he 
continues  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  policy  he  has  enunciated. 
His  predecessor,  M.  Briand,  was  always  distrusted.  When  he 
outbid  the  Right  the  Right  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion. 
When  he  turned  to  the  Left  the  Right  became  hostile.  It  was 
only  by  perpetual  equivocation  that  the  miracle  of  his  remaining 
in  office  became  possible.  It  was  only  by  rendering  the  policy  of 
France  confused  and  ambiguous  that  he  was  allowed  to  stay.  M. 
Briand  contrived  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  liberal-minded  men 
while  producing  everywhere  the  impression  that  his  country  was 
anything  but  liberal.  It  is  surely  always  better  to  fulfil  one’s 
r6le,  whatever  that  r6le  may  be,  and  the  efforts  of  M.  Briand, 
belonging  to  the  minority,  to  carry  out  the  bidding  of  the  majority, 
could  only  succeed  in  producing  a  malaise. 

A  year  ago  there  were  conversations  in  a  certain  cosmopolitan 
cercle  about  the  advent  of  M.  Briand.  The  question  that  was 
posed — as  questions  are  posed  in  these  private  discussions — was 
whether  it  would  be  better  from  the  British  point  of  view  for 
M.  Briand  or  M.  Poincar^  to  become  President  du  Conseil.  Most 
of  the  people  in  this  little  group  believed  that  the  coming  of  M. 
Poincar^  would  be  fatal  to  European  reconstruction.  Most  of 
them  welcomed  unreservedly  M.  Briand  because  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  moderate,  more  accommodating.  But  for 
myself  I  w'as  bound  to  agree  with  those  w'ho  argued  that  whether 
we  liked  M.  Poincar^  or  not,  he  was  clearly,  as  the  doctors  say, 
indicated.  He  was  the  man  of  the  Bloc  National.  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  France  found  herself  at  the  stage  of  political 
evolution  she  had  reached,  M.  Briand  could  hardly  hope  to  do 
much  against  the  tide.  He  would  almost  certainly  be  quickly 
“used.”  Time  would  have  been  wasted,  and  at  the  end  there 
would  be  a  wave  of  reaction.  Nothing  would  have  been  achieved 
in  the  conversion  of  France  to  British  views,  and  some  months 
later  the  struggle  would  have  to  begin  over  again.  M.  Poincar^ 
could  not  be  kept  permanently  out  of  action.  M.  Briand,  who 
might  have  come  in  later  w’hen  the  current  was  flowing  with 
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him,  should  have  reserved  for  himself  an  opportunity  of  great  use¬ 
fulness.  “Put  in  M.  Poincare  now,”  said  these  talkers,  who,  of 
course,  had  no  power  either  to  put  in  or  to  keep  out  hi,  Poincart^, 
but  were  merely  expatiating  at  large,  “and  in  six  months  he 
will  have  shown  that  his  policy  is  not  a  possible  policy.  Then  will 
be  the  moment  for  M.  Briand.  But  put  in  hi.  Briand  now,  and 
in  six  months  he  will  be  dismissed  without  the  prospect  of  an 
earlv  return,  and  hi.  Poincare  will  start  at  the  point  where  he 
ou^ht  to  have  started  six  months  before.” 

So  the  talk  went — be  it  understood  without  any  desire  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  course  of  French  affairs,  merely  in  the  speculative 
manner  in  which  men  will  discuss  matters  that  concern  or  do  not 
concern  them.  Although  there  were  serious  miscalculations  made, 
on  the  whole  those  who  would  have  preferred  hi.  Poincare  last 
year  have,  in  the  sequel,  proved  to  be  substantially  right.  M. 
Briand,  in  the  later  stages  of  his  Premiership,  was  trying  to  make 
water  flow  uphill.  Sooner  or  later  he  was  certain  to  he  repu¬ 
diated.  Sooner  or  later  the  Poincare  experiment  had  to  take 
place.  Nevertheless,  from  the  British  angle,  there  have  been 
certain  benefits  w’bich  have  accrued  from  the  Briand  hlinistry. 
II.  Poincare  cannot  quite  start  where  he  would  have  started  a 
year  ago.  The  Class  19  was  called  up  in  hlay  to  occupy  the 
Ruhr.  It  did  not  occupy  the  Biihr,  and  the  fiasco  made  it  far 
more  difficult  for  such  a  proposal  again  to  be  made.  The  discon¬ 
tent  that  was  aroused  among  the  French  was  such  that  this 
method  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ruled  out. 

But,  in  fact,  is  j\I.  Poincar6  in  favour  of  extended  military  occu¬ 
pation?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  has  been  realised  in  France,  first, 
that  such  a  move  would  be  unpopular  in  the  country ;  secondly, 
that  it  would  secure  nothing  for  France  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  would 
bring  down  on  France  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  world.  M. 
Poincare  has  certainly  had  a  bad  Press  in  England  and  in 
America,  and  of  course  in  Germany.  He  has  only  himself  to 
thank  for  his  reception,  for  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  set  forth 
in  the  reviews  and  in  the  journals  his  utter  intransigeance.  The 
statesman  should  never  become  the  journalist.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  state  one’s  opinions  and  one’s  ideals  when  one  is  irresponsible, 
and  the  publicist  really  has  an  immense  and  useful  part  to  play. 
The  pressure  that  he  may  exercise  upon  events  and  upon  persons 
m  authority  is  extremely  important.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be 
the  statesman  and  the  journalist  rolled  into  one.  The  discrepancy 
between  irresponsible  writings  and  responsible  acts  is  certain  to 
be  considerable.  In  England  there  is  happily  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  publicist  and  the  politician.  Were  Mr.  Spender  or 
^fr.  Garvin  or  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey — or,  in  another  category 
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of  writers,  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Shaw — suddenly  to  turn  Minister!  I  i 
English  public  life  would  suffer.  They  play  no  smaller  part  1 1 
than  the  Ministers,  but  it  is  not  the  same  part,  and  it  cannot  be  In 
the  same  part.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unfortunate 
thing  that  French  statesmen  are  nearly  all  journalists,  and  nearly 
all  the  best  French  journalists  are,  or  will  be.  Ministers. 

In  actual  office  M.  Poincare  cannot  do  as  he  declared  he  would  I  ’ 
do.  He  cannot  approach  problems  from  the  same  side.  He  has  | 
deliberately  loaded  himself  with  an  unnecessary  burden.  Unable 
to  live  up  to  his  articles,  he  is  embarrassed  in  attempting  to  con-  ! 
ceal  the  discrepancy  between  his  articles  and  his  acts.  He  cannot 
operate  without  taking  into  account  the  wishes  of  foreign  states¬ 
men.  He  has  now  to  pay  closer  attention  to  what  is  practical 
and  what  is  unpractical.  He  has  to  subordinate  logic  to  the  need 
of  adjusting  his  views  to  those  of  his  colleagues  of  other 
countries. 

There  is  small  danger  that  M.  Poincare  will  long  resist  the 
growing  pressure  of  opinion  outside  France.  If  he  does,  if  he 
stands  alone,  if  he  emphasises  the  differences  with  (for  example) 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  he  will  assuredly  be  playing  Germany’s  game. 
Germany,  if  she  understood  diplomacy,  could  desire  nothing  better 
than  threats  from  M.  Poincar(^  to  seize  German  lands.  That 
would  be  excellent  business  for  her.  The  more  Ih-ance  ful¬ 
minates,  the  more  France  menaces,  the  more  certainly  does  she 
separate  herself  from  England,  the  more  certainly  does  she  bring 
about  the  rapprochement  of  England  and  Germany.  It  would 
be  doing  M.  Poincare  a  grave  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  such  a  simple  truth. 

For  me  the  moat  significant  phrase  that  M.  Poincare  has  uttered 
since  he  has  become  Prime  Minister  is  a  phrase  which  I  heard  him 
utter  in  the  Chamber  :  “What  France  will  receive  during  1922  is, 
in  my  view,  of  secondary  importance.”  What  does  this  mean? 

It  may  mean  one  of  several  things.  It  may  be  that  M.  Poincare, 
realising  that  Germany  cannot  pay  substantial  sums  this  year,  is 
anxious  in  advance  to  prevent  French  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  It  may  be  that  he  is  indicating  his  defence.  Why 
does  he  not  employ  methods  of  coercion  to  obtain  what  is  due? 
Because,  he  seems  to  reply,  immediate  payments  are  of  little 
interest.  We  must  not  sacrifice  To-morrow’  to  To-day.  Already 
we  may  observe  the  spirit  of  compromise.  Already  we  may  hear 
counsels  of  moderation.  Already  an  apologia  is  being  prepared. 

That  is  how'  I  am  inclined  to  interpret  this  cryptic  remark  of 
M.  Poincard.  I  have  some  private  knowledge  of  the  sentiments 
of  M.  Poincare,  and  of  his  friends,  and  often  I  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  reasonableness  wdiich  is  shown.  They  have  in- 
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jjjted  to  me,  first,  that  France  cannot  afford  to  run  counter  to 
gngland;  secondly,  that  France  cannot  decline  to  come  to  an 
nnderstanding  with  her  great  German  neighbour ;  thirdly,  that  it  is 
folly  for  France  to  refrain  from  commerce  with  Eussia.  I  can  do 
no  more  than  repeat  what  I  have  thus  heard.  The  thesis  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  British  thesis.  If  certain  facts  seem 
to  refute  these  statements,  if  my  readers  choose  to  remain 
sceptical,  I  can  merely  declare  that  the  sequel  will  show.  But 
for  what  it  is  worth  I  give  my  testimony  that  although  French 
politicians,  in  public,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  them  good 
aud  some  of  them  bad,  appear  to  be  in  total  contradiction  with 
British  politicians,  the  divergencies  are  in  reality  not  so  great  as 
is  commonly  believed. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  another  interpretation  which 
is  largely  adopted  by  the  Germans.  Germany  has  a  fixed  idea 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  M.  Poincare  is  not  to  obtain  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparations,  but  to  use  the  non-payment  in  such  manner 
as  to  justify  some  sort  of  annexation  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

This  opinion  is  undoubtedly  widely  held.  M.  Poincare  has 
spoken  much  of  pledges  and  of  guarantees ;  and  he  is  surely  not 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  great  sums  can  be  obtained  by  the 
possession  of  pledges  and  guarantees.  He  knows  quite  well  Ger¬ 
many’s  capacity  of  payment.  He  is  aware  that  the  refusal  to 
evacuate  the  occupied  regions  will,  while  piling  up  expenses,  not 
increase  Germany’s  capacity  or  extract  an  additional  paper  mark. 
Therefore,  it  is  contended,  he  is  simply  putting  forward  a  pretext 
to  prolong  indefinitely  the  occupation  of  Rhineland  and  to  extend 
it  at  need.  Has  not  M.  Poincare,  as  well  as  Marshal  Foch, 
demanded  a  French  frontier  on  the  Rhine?  M.  Poincard  in 
April,  1919,  wrote  a  letter  in  which  this  claim  is  to  be  found. 
His  articles  imply  the  same  policy.  It  is  pointed  out  that  on 
December  19th,  1921,  he  suggested  that  France  should  profit  by 
the  non-payment  and  remain  more  than  fifteen  years  on  the 
Rhine.  Now  if  this  interpretation  is  altogether  wTong,  it  behoves 
M.  Poincare  carefully  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might 
seem  to  confirm  such  an  intention.  Any  new  occupation  wdll  be 
unfavourably  judged.  It  will  be  unfavourably  judged  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  hatred  of  France  and  the  detennination  not  to  pay 
but  to  wait  patiently  for  the  fitting  moment  of  revanche  will  be 
redoubled.  It  will  be  unfavourably  judged  in  England  and  will 
result  in  a  complete  repudiation  of  French  policy.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  M.  Poincard  would  shake  off  this  unpleasant  suspicion 
which  has  fastened  upon  him,  he  should  without  delay  make  a 
definite  declaration. 
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What  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  the  French  Premier  is  that 
such  men  as  L4on  Daudet,  whose  talents  of  portraiture  ando{ 
vituperation  I  admire  greatly — I  think  it  will  be  found  later  on 
that  M.  Daudet  has  written  in  his  series  of  Souvenirs  the  finest 
work  of  its  kind  since  Saint-Simon — such  men  as  Loon  Daudet 
hail  M.  Poincare  as  their  chief.  Now  M.  Daudet  as  politician  is 
unspeakable.  He  stands  not  only  for  a  Eoyalist  revolution,  but 
what  is  much  worse,  for  French  chauvinism.  He  is  a  Nationalist 
of  the  most  aggressive  type.  M.  Poincare  says  he  himself  is 
and  always  has  been  a  R^publicain  de  Gauche.  He  may  then  well 
voice  the  old  heart-cry:  “Save  me  from  my  friends!”  U 
Daudet  is  no  fit  company  for  a  Premier  of  France  to  keep. 

But  one  is  entitled  to  suppose  that,  although  H.  Poincare 
cannot  disdain  the  support  even  of  the  extremists,  he  will  not 
follow  them.  If  he  has  any  quality  which  really  stands  out  it  is 
his  quality  of  cautiousness.  He  is  perhaps  excessively  methodical. 
His  love  of  order,  of  stage-by-stage  progression,  amounts  almost 
to  aridity  and  to  sterility.  He  is  a  peculiarly  dry  and  prudent 
man.  His  thiji  metallic  voice  furnishes  in  some  setise  a  clue  to 
his  character.  He  will  move  only  with  delicate-footed  delibera¬ 
tion.  I  have  already  remarked,  but  I  will  repeat,  that  he  has 
the  mathematical  mind — but,  unlike  the  great  mathematician  who 
was  his  cousin,  he  will  not  take  great  intuitive  leaps.  If  he  will 
not  leap  forward  as  quickly  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  neither  will 
he  leap  backwards  as  does  M,  Daudet  and  his  companions.  He 
is  not  likely  to  make  the  bed  on  which  the  Chauvinists  and  the 
Reactionaries  and  the  Clericals  and  the  Royalists — appropriate 
bedfellows  1 — will  lie. 

We  have  already  seen  him  at  work.  When  he  protests  against 
the  hectic  methods  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  casino  towns  and 
capitals,  I  for  one  am  bound  to  agree  with  him,  Europe  cannot 
be  restored  by  a  aeries  of  jerks.  Much  more  preparation,  much 
more  serious  and  indeed  more  solemn  resolutions  are  needed  than 
those  which  are  hastily  arrived  at  in  the  Supreme  Council  meetings. 
The  diplomacy  of  the  cinema  and  of  the  jazz-band,  which  is  not 
public  diplomacy  since  it  does  not  exclude  private  understandings, 
but  is  merely  noisy  diplomacy,  haphazard,  sporadic,  feverish,  and 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  frivolous,  has  obviously  had  its  day, 
and  we  must  return  to  the  quieter,  more  circumspect,  and  thought¬ 
ful  methods  that  M.  Poincard  advocates.  We  cannot  have 
reluctant  concessions,  sudden  decisions,  undigested  policies.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  of  Europe  is  such  that  we  cannot 
have  merely  negative  policies,  merely  obstructionist  methods. 
The  work  which  it  is  essential  to  do  cannot  be  delayed  until 
every  point  is  elucidated.  Something  between  the  jumpiness 
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Iind  the  unreality  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  the  evasiveness 
jnd  procrastination  of  the  old  diplomacy  which,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said,  conducts  conversations  by  telegram  and  argues  with 
Xotes,  is  required.  It  is  essential,  if  these  debates  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  ordinary  channels,  that  each  side  should  be 
animated  by  the  desire  to  reach  early  settlements.  If  one  or  the 
other  party  is  above  all  anxious  to  shirk  the  issue,  then  the  case 
is  hopeless.  Surely  here,  as  everywhere,  it  is  common  sense  that 
is  needed,  and  not  rigid  preconceived  notions  and  methods.  The 
Supreme  Council  had  become  suspect.  We  must  take  care  that 
the  negotiations  through  Ambassadors  do  not  become  snail-like 
and  a  pretext  for  obstinacy.  There  is  good  and  bad  in  both 
systems — and  they  should  be  both  used  as  necessary.  But  of 
course  this  controversy  has  nothing  to  do  with  secret  diplomacy 
and  open  diplomacy.  I  could  cite  examples  of  secrecy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Supreme  Councils — notably  those  mysterious 
meetings  and  understandings  of  Herr  Rathenau  with  British 
Jlinisters,  notably  the  underhand  agissernents  of  M.  Franklin- 
Bouillon  and  M.  Briand  with  the  Kemalists. 

As  I  write  there  are  four  separate  sets  of  negotiations  going  on. 
There  is  the  discussion  about  the  Near  East.  I  think  that  France 
and  England  with  a  little  goodwill  ought  to  be  able  easily  to 
compose  their  differences  and  reconcile  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  Pact,  which  I  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  drop,  since  the  treaty  with  England  was  only  a  piece 
of  window-dressing.  What  England  will  give  is  of  no  use  to 
France  :  what  France  vvould  desire  cannot  be  given  by  England. 
There  is  the  problem  of  Genuan  payments  during  1922 — which 
should  be  left  to  the  Reparations  Commission,  especially  as  M. 
Poincare  has  intimated  that  the  payments  this  year  are  of 
secondary  importance.  And  there  is  the  programme  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Genoa  meeting. 

The  Genoa  meeting  looks  as  though  it  will  be  postponed.  It 
is  better  to  postpone  it  than  risk  failure.  America  is  demand¬ 
ing  the  reimbursement  of  her  loans  to  tlie  Allies  in  twenty- 
five  years.  She  will  not  at  present  sit  down  to  discuss  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  with  Europe,  and  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  accomplish 
great  things  in  her  absence.  Even  when  the  Genoa  Con¬ 
ference  does  take  place  it  w’ould  certainly  be  wise  to  keep  the 
Premiers  out  of  it — that  is  to  say,  to  keep  politics  out  of  it.  I 
have  already  affirmed  that  on  the  economic  plane  far  more  can 
be  accomplished  than  on  the  political  plane.  The  less  limelight 
the  better.  France  will  accept  decisions  that  emanate  from  the 
experts.  M.  PoincarE  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  decisions  that 
emanate  from  the  experts,  and  about  which  little  noise  is  made. 
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M.  Poincare’s  policy. 


I  suggest  that  not  only  should  the  Allies  be  prepared  to  foriTQ 
some  portion  of  their  impossible  credits,  but  that  the  statesmen 
should  be  prepared  to  forgo  some  portion  of  their  advertisement 
M.  Poincar4  can  hardly  be  expected  to  commit  suicide.  His  pre. 
decessors  have  self-sacrificingly  accepted  the  knife  tendered  to 
them,  but  the  comedy  has  endured  too  long.  If  ]\I.  Poincare 
resists  the  temptation  of  going  personally  to  Genoa,  if  he  insists 
on  sound  technical  work  and  less  speech-making,  if  he  properly 
shelters  himself  behind  the  economists,  there  is  no  reason,  first 
why  reasonable  conclusions  should  not  be  reached  and  accepted  by 
French  opinion,  and  secondly,  why  he  should  not  remain  in  office 
for  two  years.  And  I  venture  to  think,  whatever  prejudice  there 
may  be  against  M.  Poincare,  whatever  may  be  British  Ministers’ 
personal  quarrels  with  him,  however  much  his  over-correct 
manner,  his  step-by-step  methods,  may  be  disliked,  it  is  of  more 
importance  that  France  should  have  a  stable  Ministry  than  that 
she  should  have  a  constant  succession  of  malleable  but  jwwerless 
and  transient  Ministries. 


Sisley  Huddleston. 


HOW  THE  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT  STANDS  IN 
FRANCE. 


The  student  of  the  evolution  of  political  movements  will  find  in 
France  a  very  attractive  field  for  speculation  just  now.  After  the 
revolution  in  Russia  and  the  birth  of  Bolshevism,  it  was  the 
dream  of  Lenin  to  impose  his  creed  on  the  w’orld.  He  knew  that 
a  big  task  lay  before  him,  but  he  thought  he  could  accomplish 
it  by  propaganda — by  secret  emissaries  at  first,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Socialist  organisations  in  every  country.  Socialist  leaders 
were  invited  to  study  Bolshevism  in  being  in  Russia,  and  so  con¬ 
fident  were  the  Russian  dictators  of  the  success  of  their  propa¬ 
ganda  methods  that  they  fully  expected  their  visitors  would 
return  to  their  respective  countries  as  full-fledged  Communists, 
eager  to  spread  the  new  faith  and  in  time  promote  proletarian 
dictatorships  throughout  the  world.  We  know  how  many  Social¬ 
ist  envoys  returned  disillusioned — how,  instead  of  blessing  Com¬ 
munism  as  it  w’as  practised  in  Russia,  they  spoke  of  the  tyranny 
and  the  stark  misery  and  black  despair  it  bred. 

But  not  all  the  Socialist  leaders  saw  Communism  in  this  sombre 
light.  There  were  at  least  two  who  imagined  that  they  had 
found  the  earthly  Paradise.  And  they  were  Frenchmen — MM. 
Cachin  and  Frossard,  the  one  the  political  director  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  organ,  L’HumanitS,  the  other  the  secretary  of  the  party. 
Their  achievements  in  spreading  the  Communist  gospel  in 
France  have  not  been  negligible.  Let  that  be  said  at  once.  It 
was  something  to  kill  the  Unified  Socialist  Party  and  to  convert 
the  majority  of  its  members  to  Bolshevism,  as  was  done  at  the 
Socialist  Congress  at  Tours  in  1920.  But  what  has  occurred  in 
France  since  the  victory  at  Tours  makes  it  safe  to  say  that  there 
will  never  be  a  proletarian  dictatorship  in  that  country,  that,  in 
fact,  though  an  intensive  propaganda  is  being  conducted  in  most 
of  the  departments  it  is  secure  from  the  Bolshevik  menace. 

The  Communist  movement  in  France  is  passing  through  a 
process  of  evolution  which  may  have  its  repercussion  in  other 
countries  where  the  Bolshevik  monster  is  showing  its  ugly  head. 
As  I  view  it,  it  is  an  evolution  premonitory  of  complete  failure. 
For  Communism  is  going  the  same  way  as  the  old  Socialism.  To 
the  dismay  and  discomfiture  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky,  it  is  becoming 
split  up  into  factions,  into  shades  and  tendencies.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  its  leaders,  who  are  making  frantic 
appeals  for  unity.  It  is  the  dictators  of  Moscow  who  have 
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brought  about  this  state  of  things.  They  had  always  counted  on 
Bolshevism  becoming  an  international  faith.  They  were  content 
that  Eussia  should  have  the  credit  of  being  the  land  of  its  birth 
and  that  Moscow^  should  be  the  Mecca  of  Bolshevik  believers  •  but 
for  the  gospel  to  be  effective  it  had  to  permeate  the  world. 

At  first  they  were  very  prudent,  these  would-be  world  dictators 
of  Slav  origin.  Bolshevism  was  so  good  a  faith  that  stringent  I 
conditions  had  to  be  imposed  on  those  who  wanted  to  embrace  I 
it.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  the  application  of  these  con-  | 
ditions  has  upset  the  calculations  of  those  who  framed  them. 
The  mission  was  given  to  the  French  Socialists  who  turned  Com-  ' 
munists  to  capture  the  Labour  movement,  for  it  was  admitted  ] 
that  without  Labour  no  revolution  would  be  possible.  Let  us  j 
see  how  they  have  fared.  | 

What  is  happening  in  France  at  present  furnishes  an  interest-  | 
ing  object  lesson  to  the  Communist  and  Labour  movements  in 
other  countries,  and  proves  the  clumsiness,  the  arrant  failure, 
of  Bolshevik  propaganda  directed  by  Moscow  and  instituted  by 
Zinovieff,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  guiding  brain  of  the  Third 
Internationale.  The  Tours  Congress  split  up  the  Socialist  Party 
into  factions.  There  is  the  Dissident  Party  directed  by  such 
well-knowm  Socialists  as  Albert  Thomas,  Eenaudel,  Paul  Bon- 
cour,  Moutet,  and  Bracke,  who  are  knowm  as  Eesisters.  Then 
there  is  the  section  led  by  Jean  Longuet,  wdiich  would  not  accept 
all  the  Moscow  conditions.  Longuet’s  following  is  not  by  any 
means  insignificant.  The  grandson  of  Karl  INIarx,  author  of  the 
treatise.  Das  Kapital,  annexed  and  applied  by  Ijenin,  has  no 
quarrel  with  his  grandfather’s  writings.  But  he  has  passionate 
objections  to  the  Kussian  application  of  them,  which  has  been 
to  substitute  one  tyranny  for  another.  So  he  is  fighting  with 
all  his  might  against  the  “  Eed  ”  evangel  which  the  Slav  dicta¬ 
tors  are  seeking  to  foist  upon  the  world.  Longuet’s  attitude  is 
worth  noting.  The  man  who  was  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
element  of  the  old  Socialist  Party,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  who  by  his  voice  and  pen  swung  the  party  round 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  converting  the  Minoritaires  into  the 
Majoritaires,  is  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  French 
Communists  led  by  Cachin  and  Frossard.  The  other  section  of 
Socialists  are  the  Independents.  It  is  the  smallest  section,  and 
its  members  are  the  most  moderate  of  all  the  Socialists  and 
probably  the  most  intellectual. 

Each  faction  has  representatives  in  Parliament  and  its  daily 
newspaper.  The  Communists  were  hard  hit  at  the  elections  of 
1919.  ^Of  the  70  odd  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  to-day  about  a 
dozen  only  are  Communists.  Certainly  the  movement  has  made 
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progress  since  then.  It  has,  in  fact,  progressed  np  to  a  point  at 
which  divisions  of  opinion  are  cleai’ly  manifest,  and  there  are 
signs  that  history  will  rej^at  itself,  that  what  occurred  in  the 
Unified  Socialist  Party  will  inevitably  take  place  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  organisation.  The  Congress  at  Marseilles  at  the  end  of 
last  vear  gave  the  clearest  evidence  of  coming  schisms,  which 
the  Communist  Press  is  trying  to  avert. 

It  has  grown,  this  Communist  Press.  In  addition  to 
there  is  an  evening  paper,  the  Internationale, 
which  has  not  fulfilled  expectations,  for  it  is  produced  at  a  loss, 
and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  should  be  stopped  in 
the  interest  of  the  Communist  coffers.  The  Bolshevik  sinew’s  of 
war  are  not  plentiful  in  France,  and  at  recent  conferences  of 
the  party  it  has  been  a  question  of  raising  the  subscriptions, 
which  are  largely  spent  in  propaganda  and  in  succouring  Bol¬ 
shevik  sheets.  Against  the  Communist  Press,  wdiich  includes 
Le  Journal  du  Peiiple,  directed  by  Henri  Fabre,  a  vigorous 
writer,  there  are  Longuet’s  paper,  Le  Populaire,  La  France 
Libre,  the  organ  of  the  Independent  Socialists,  and  Le  Peuple, 
the  trade  union  daily  paper  run  by  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labour,  which  has  refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  Moscow,  and  is 
now  passing  through  a  crisis  through  having  excluded  those  trade 
unions  which  hecame  Communist  and  are  therefore  in  favour  of 
the  Third  Internationale.  Thus  one  has  an  idea  of  the  big  fight 
now  being  waged  in  France,  in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform, 
for  and  against  the  i\roscow  gospel. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Communists  that  they  have  in  their 
ranks  some  of  the  foremost  of  the  intellectuals.  They  have 
.\natole  France,  who  now  and  again  pens  a  short  letter  for 
h'Humamtc  couched  in  such  language  as  to  make  one  wonder 
whether  the  writer  and  the  author  of  The  Crime  of  Sylvestre 
Bonnard  are  one  and  the  same  person.  It  pleases  the  Com¬ 
munists  vastly  to  read  the  letters  of  Anatole  France.  If  this 
great  man,  this  great  mind,  whose  books  are  the  common  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  w’orld,  this  Immortal  who,  however,  never  goes  to 
the  Academy,  is  with  them  and  thinks  “Bed,”  then  their  move¬ 
ment  must  surely  be  right.  They  have  also  wdth  them  Madame 
Severine,  who  occasionally  writes  an  article  wiiich  is  invariably 
given  the  place  of  honour  in  L' Ilnmanite.  Madame  Severine, 
now  growing  old,  was  not  always  an  Internationalist.  At  one 
time  in  the  course  of  her  life,  which  has  been  a  little  agitated, 
she  was  something  of  a  Nationalist,  breaking  lances  with  the 
journalistic  swashbuckler,  Henri  Eochefort.  She  has  always  been 
a  fighter,  and  the  Communist  movement  has  given  her  a  domain 
m  which  to  add  to  her  notoriety  and  to  exercise  her  charming 
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pen.  Another  protagonist  in  the  movement  is  Henri  Barbusse 
who  fought  in  the  war  and  wrote  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
hooks  about  it — Le  Feu — which  seems  to  have  attracted  as  much 
attention  outside  France  as  in  it.  Certainly  the  keenest  critics 
of  the  book  are  to  be  found  among  the  French  poilus,  who  contest 
the  accuracy  of  the  author’s  impressions  of  the  trenches  and  of 
the  men  in  them.  Before  the  war  Barbusse  was  the  director  of 
the  popular  magazine,  Je  sais  Tout.  Since  the  war  he  launched 
the  revolutionary  La  Clartd.  The  Communists  value  his  efforts 
made  in  the  direction  of  forming  the  minds  of  youths  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bolshevik  faith.  Lately  his  work  has  been 
intermittent.  He  is  in  poor  health. 

Of  the  Communists,  with  inferior  intellectual  attainments  but 
with  greater  lung  power  and  ability  to  make  a  noise  and  inflame 
crowds,  Marcel  Cachin  is  the  chief.  But  he  is  not  the  undisputed 
chief,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  philosophy,  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  a  professor  in  a  State  lyc^e,  for  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  his  leadership  is  displeasing  to  many  Bolsheviks,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Anarchist  section,  who  have  never  forgiven  him  for 
his  conduct  on  last  May  Day.  On  that  'occasion,  however, 
Cachin  showed  great  prudence.  In  refusing  to  give  the  order  for 
the  Communists  to  march  through  the  streets  of  Paris  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  sympathy  with  the  Eussian  Eevolution — the  police 
had  forbidden  the  demonstration,  and  there  was  an  imposing 
force  of  armed  men  to  maintain  order — he  certainly  avoided 
bloodshed.  Moscow’s  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him.  The  Eussian 
dictators  are  not  quite  sure  of  their  Cachin  with  all  his  “Bed" 
oratory  at  Sunday  afternoon  demonstrations  outside  the  Paris 
fortifications.  Frossard,  Cachin’s  second,  was  a  schoolmaster, 
as  was  Loriot,  who  is  probably  redder  than  Lenin  himself.  The 
ponderous  and  reputedly  wealthy  George  Pioch,  who  makes  a 
great  deal  of  noise,  was  at  one  time  director  of  a  publication 
devoted  to  music,  and  Am(5d^e  Dunois,  who  was  one  of  the 
Communists  arrested  in  connection  with  the  cheques  of  the 
Soviet  agent  Zalewski,  “  the  eye  of  Moscow  ”  at  the  Tours  Con¬ 
gress,  is  a  journalist.  Boris  Souvarine,  kept  in  gaol  a  long  time 
as  a  result  of  the  attempted  revolutionary  strike  in  1920,  which 
he  is  credited  with  having  fomented,  is  of  Lithuanian  origin, 
one  of  the  most  forcible  winters  in  the  movement,  and  the 
French  representative  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Moscow  Internationale.  He  has  lost  grace  with  many  Commun¬ 
ists,  and  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Marseilles  Congress, 
though  in  the  Bulletin  Communiste,  the  w’eekly  publication 
which  reflects  the  mind  of  Moscow,  he  gave  a  lead  which  was 
to  institute  a  dictatorship  of  five  for  the  French  Communist 
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movement.  His  lead  was  not  accepted,  the  Congress  preferring 
0  have  a  score  of  dictators  who  call  themselves  the  Committee 
of  Direction  of  the  party  in  France. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  united  gathering  at  Marseilles,  for 
the  Congress  revealed  a  serious  division  of  opinion  which  is  not 
0  the  liking  of  the  Moscow  dictators,  who  had  spoken  of  the 
party  in  France  as  one  of  the  finest  flowers  on  the  Communist 
g0m.  The  party  has  been  a  year  in  existence,  and  already  it 
reveals  three  distinct  factions — Extremists,  Centrists,  and  Mode¬ 
rates— the  same  nuances  which  marked  the  Unified  Socialist 
Party  before  its  disintegration.  There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
on  two  main  questions — the  attitude  of  the  Communists  towards 
trade  unionists  and  the  French  peasantry.  The  Extremists  in 
the  Bolshevik  movement  in  France  have  been  disconcerted  by  the 
reported  modifications  in  Kussia  regarding  private  property. 
These  changes  concern  peasant  proprietors  as  well  as  the  owners 
of  workshops.  They  strike  at  the  roots  of  Communism,  and 
have  caused  dismay  among  the  French  Communists,  who  argue 
that  the  land  can  only  be  seized  through  a  revolution.  If  the 
peasants  are  permitted  to  retain  their  land,  how  will  it  be 
possible  to  bring  about  a  revolution?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  even 
mthout  the  modifications  ordained  by  Lenin  a  revolution  is  not 
likely  to  happen  in  France.  Mainly  agricultural,  France  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  conservative  country  in  the  world,  and  her  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  peasant  proprietors,  if  it  became  a  question 
of  confiscating  their  land,  which  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to  them, 
would  defend  it  wdth  their  rifles. 

The  French  Communists  know  this.  Realising  the  utter  im¬ 
possibility  of  winning  the  peasants  over  to  Communism,  they 
have  discussed  the  feasibility  of  accommodating  the  principle  of 
the  suppression  of  private  property  with  the  attachment  of  the 
peasants  to  their  land.  They  suggest  that  the  peasants  should 
be  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  land  until  they  are  convinced 
by  propaganda  of  the  evil  of  possession.  The  Socialists  tried 
propaganda  before  the  Communist  Party  was  thought  of,  and  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  that  in  many  cases  the  peasants,  true 
to  their  nature,  increased  their  holdings.  And  they  have 
increasetl  them  very  largely  since  the  war.  By  the  high  prices 
they  have  obtained,  and  are  still  getting,  for  their  produce — for 
whereas  food  prices  have  gone  down  in  England  they  are  much 
higher  in  France  now  than  during  the  war — they  have  been  able 
to  wipe  off  mortgages  and  to  add  to  their  areas  of  cultivation. 
The  French  peasant  lays  no  claim  to  education,  but  he  is  shrewd 
and  even  sly,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  his  reputation  for  shrewdness 
to  suppose  that  he  would  accept  the  Communist  suggestion  that 
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he  should  enjoy  the  land  in  perpetuity  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  appear  that  it  had  been  expropriated. 

The  French  peasants  will  not  tolerate  any  humbug  of  this  sort 
and  propagandists  who  carry  this  gospel  to  them  will  be  lite 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  of  France 
are  the  backbone  of  the  country.  Just  as  the  Government 
counted  on  them  during  the  war  when  they  left  their  land  and 
manned  the  trenches  receiving  five  sous  a  day  while  niaiiv  of  the 
Communists  of  to-day  were  earning  thirty  francs  in  the  munition 
factories  and  seeking  pretexts  to  strike,  so  it  can  count  upon 
them  to  give  an  effective  reply  if  and  when  the  French  ^1. 
sheviks  imagine  they  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  call  the  prole¬ 
tariat  to  action.  The  peasants  have  already  undergone  the  test 
of  loyalty  to  law'  and  order  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  defy 
both.  They  were  peasants’  regiments  that  Clemenceau  posted 
round  Paris  on  that  occasion,  and  they  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  shoot  at  the  wmrd  of  command,  < 

Not  only  will  the  peasants  in  the  mass  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Communism,  but  what  is  happening  in  France  to-day  shows 
that  the  French  workmen,  anxious  to  keep  their  trade  unions 
independent,  will  not  bend  the  knee  to  Moscow,  Bather  than  be 
embroiled  in  the  fight  betw’een  Communi.sts  and  trade  unionists,  a 
very  large  number  are  leaving  the  unions.  The  struggle  began 
on  May  Day,  1920,  when  the  Bolshevik  leaders  of  the  extreme 
section  of  railw;aymen  called  a  general  strike.  The  General 
Confederation  of  Labour,  to  which  all  the  trade  unions  in  France 
used  to  be  affiliated,  played  a  soiry  part  on  that  occasion.  Instead 
of  putting  down  the  strike  as  it  could  have  done,  since  it  was 
launched  without  its  consent,  it  came  to  a  foolish  decision.  Its 
authority  had  been  scouted,  defied;  and  anxious  to  regain  its 
power  of  direction  it  took  charge  of  the  strike  which  had  been 
started  under  the  pretext  of  bringing  about  the  nationalisation  of 
the  raihvays.  Its  real  purpose,  however,  w'as  purely  revolution¬ 
ary,  for  as  has  already  been  indicated  it  was  engineered  by  Boris 
Souvarine,  the  intermediary  betw’een  the  French  Communists 
and  the  Moscow  Internationale,  The  General  Confederation 
called  out  one  trade  after  another  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a 
national  stoppage  and  consequent  anarchy  in  France,  It  was  the 
first  attempt  in  any  country  at  direct  action  on  a  national  scale, 
and  it  ended  in  a  miserable  failure. 

It  is  necessary  to  recall  this  strike  in  order  to  get  a  just  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  bitter  struggle  now  going  on  in  the  French 
Labour  movement.  The  General  Confederation  of  Labour  had 
always  championed  the  Bussian  Bevolution,  and  if  its  leaders 
were  Communistically  minded  then  they  are  not  so  now.  They 
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yere  prosecuted,  and  the  court  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
organisation.  No  effort  has  been  made  by  the  judicial  authori- 
tiestogive  effect  to  this  judgment,  for  the  apparent  reason  that 
enforcement  is  not  necessary,  since  the  Confederation  is  in  pro- 
eess  of  dissolution  through  the  defection  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  trade  unions,  the  result  of  Communist  propaganda.  A  mem¬ 
bership  of  2,600,000  immediately  after  the  war  has  now  shrunk 
to  a  few  hundred  thousand. 

How  has  this  been  brought  about  ?  Eealising  the  grave  mistake 
it  had  committed,  the  great  Labour  organisation  found  it  neces- 
sarv  to  change  its  policy.  It  fulminated  against  Capital  as 
before,  but  there  was  no  longer  talk  of  a  class  war,  of  a  revolution 
by  violence.  The  new  cry  was  that  the  trade  unionists  had  to 
seek  their  economic  salvation  and  to  bring  about  a  revolution  by 
their  own  strength  without  extraneous  help.  That  is  to  say, 
they  had  not  to  look  to  Moscow  for  guidance.  It  was  a  question 
of  “hands  off  the  French  Labour  movement,”  and  of  a  warning 
to  the  Russian  dictators  that  the  organised  workers  had  no  use 
for  Bolshevism. 

But  those  trade  union  leaders  who  had  become  Communists  by 
conviction,  who  had  accepted  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
.Moscow  Internationale  and  intended  to  apply  them,  resolved  to 
put  up  a  fight.  Led  by  men  like  the  railway  worker  Monmous- 
seau,  who  had  openly  advocated  revolution  on  the  Eussian 
model  before  the  great  strike  of  1920,  they  sought  to  fulfil  the 
behest  of  Moscow  that  the  Communists  had  to  form  ”  nucleuses  ’ 
in  the  trade  unions.  The  Slav  dictators  counted  on  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  nucleuses.  They  imagined  that  the  workmen 
would  be  roped  into  them,  that  the  unions  would  first  of  all  turn 
“Red,”  then  tlie  federations  ;  and  when  the  infiltration  was  com¬ 
plete  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  Communists  to  do  but 
to  capture  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  for  the  Third 
Internationale,  and  thus  insert  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Internationale,  its  hated  rival.  By  the  policy  of  nucleuses 
Moscow'  hoped  to  kill  the  national  organisations  in  every  country 
and  then  the  international  body  to  which  they  are  affiliated.  This 
task  accomplished,  only  the  “Eed”  Internationale  would 
remain.  The  trade  unionists  of  European  countries  would  thus 
be  under  the  orders  of  IMoscow,  wdiich  would  have  in  its  hands  the 
making  of  revolutions. 

That  was  the  plan.  It  has  gone  askevw  The  framers  of  the 
policy  of  nucleuses  have  been  bitterly  disillusioned.  Instead  of 
capturing  the  French  Labour  machine  for  Bolshevism,  they  have 
smashed  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  immediate  repair.  They 
have  created  what  they  wanted  to  avoid.  They  desired  to  cap- 
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ture  Labour  entire ;  they  have  split  it  up  into  three  sections- 
Communist  trade  unionists,  non-Communist  trade  unionists  and 
workmen  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  unions  and  have  left  them 
in  disgust.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  workmen  in  France 
have  now  ceased  to  identify  themselves  with  trade  unions;  and 
if  it  should  happen,  as  seems  highly  improbable,  that  the  Com- 
munist  section  should  get  the  upper  hand,  they  would  be  power- 
less  to  achieve  any  concrete  result  for  Moscow,  for  the  reason 
that  the  trade  unionist  movement  has  now  become  perfectly 
innocuous  and  is  no  longer  in  the  position  to  engage  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  struggle  against  Capitalism.  The  Eussian  dictators  have 
rendered  France  an  inestimable  service ;  to  all  appearances  thev 
have  insured  her  against  industrial  strife. 

It  is  interesting  to  indicate  the  development  of  a  situation  now 
at  its  climax.  The  first  group  of  trade  unions  to  dispute  the 
new  policy  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  were  those 
known  as  the  Association  of  Trade  Unions  of  the  Seine,  to  which 
the  workmen  of  Paris  and  district  belonged.  It  has  not  to  be 
assumed  that  all  the  Paris  trade  unionists  are  Communists.  But 
the  extremists  among  them  captured  the  Association,  and  then 
instituted  an  intensive  propaganda  throughout  the  country.  They 
made  such  progress  as  to  encourage  them  to  put  forward  a 
motion  at  a  congress  of  the  Confederation  at  Orleans  in  1920 
urging  it  to  join  the  Third  Internationale.  Though  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  badly  beaten  on  that  occasion,  they  continued  their 
campaign,  and  to  such  purpose  that  at  the  congress  last  year  it 
became  a  question  of  taking  a  decision  to  exclude  from  the  Con¬ 
federation  those  trade  unions  that  had  become  “  Eed.”  They 
were,  in  fact,  excluded. 

Then  began  a  bitter  struggle  in  the  industrial  centres  of 
France.  Trade  unions  and  federations  of  unions  were  forced  by 
their  Communist  members,  if  these  imagined  they  were  in  the 
majority,  and  by  the  non-Coraniunists,  if  they  thought  they  were 
more  numerous,  to  come  to  a  decision,  to  clear  the  air.  In  some 
cases  the  Bolsheviks  won  the  day ;  in  others  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  trade  union  independence,  of  no  interference  from 
Moscow,  and  therefore  of  allegiance  to  the  General  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour.  The  textile  workers,  the  miners,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  the  workers  in  the  metal,  clothing,  leather,  trans¬ 
port,  and  other  industries  renewed  their  faith  in  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  some  of  the  federations,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the 
miners,  there  w'as  a  split,  the  miners  in  some  of  the  coalfields 
deciding  to  join  the  extremists  who  had  been  excluded. 

They  resented  their  expulsion,  for  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  Moscow  that  they  should  be  expelled.  Their  policy,  which 
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was  the  policy  of  the  Third  Internationale,  was  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  Confederation  until  they  became  top  dogs  and 
captured  it  for  Bolshevism.  So  the  excluded  unions  held  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  and  sent  emissaries 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  with 
peremptory  orders  that  this  body  had  to  annul  the  exclusions  and 
receive  the  unions  back  into  the  fold.  The  cancellation  of  the 
exclusions  would  have  suited  Moscow’s  book,  for  this  act  would 
have  been  a  recognition  of  Communism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
French  trade  union  movement.  But  the  General  Confederation 
of  Labour  stuck  to  its  decision,  and  the  Communists,  mortified 
and  terribly  angry,  were  driven  to  do  that  which  the  Moscow 
Internationale  did  not  want  them  to  do — to  form  a  Confederation 
of  their  own. 

So  there  are  now  in  France  two  General  Confederations  of 
Labour— the  original  body  which  stands  for  trade  union  auto¬ 
nomy  and  freedom  from  dictation  from  Moscow,  and  the  new 
organisation  called  the  Confederation  G^nerale  du  Travail  Uni- 
taire.  They  are  fighting  each  other  tooth  and  nail.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  affords  amusement  to  neutral  observers,  but  it  is  not  without 
its  tragic  note  for  those  old  trade  unionists  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  the  real  aim  of  workmen’s  organisations 
sWld  be  to  promote  the  material  advantages  of  their  members 
and  not  to  go  beyond  these  and  seek  to  propagate  a  political 
faith  born  of  misery  and  despair  in  Kussia. 

Zinovieff,  the  dictator-in-chief  of  the  Third  Internationale,  has 
done  his  work  in  France,  and  done  it  very  badly.  And  with  a 
frankness  that  is  amazing  he  acknowledges  the  blunder  he  has 
committed.  He  has  discarded  the  policy  of  nucleuses  which  has 
produced  disastrous  results  from  the  point  of  view’  of  promoting 
a  world  revolution,  but  which  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  has  ensured 
for  France  an  era  of  industrial  peace  in  the  storm  and  stress  of 
her  preoccupations  in  securing  reparations  from  Germany  and 
guarantees  for  her  future  security.  The  order  has  now  gone 
forth  to  the  proletariat  to  close  up  their  ranks  and  present  a 
common  front  against  Capitalism  and  the  bourgeoisie.  Com¬ 
munists,  non-Communists,  Socialists,  and  Christian  trade  union¬ 
ists  are  now  urged  to  unite  against  the  common  foe.  Those  who 
had  been  anathematised  as  traitors  to  the  Labour  movement,  as 
blacklegs,  as  tools  of  the  capitalists  because  they  refused  to  submit 
to  Slav  tyranny  and  allow  their  movement  to  be  nobbled  by 
Moscow’,  were  invited  to  forget  the  past  and  join  together  in 
making  a  common  front.  That  w’as  the  object  of  the  meeting  in 
February  in  the  Bolshevik  capital. 

But  here,  again,  the  Russian  dictators  of  world  policy  showed 
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their  lamentable  ignorance  of  conditions  in  France  and  of  the 
spirit  permeating  the  Communists  in  that  country.  Notwith. 
standing  the  decisions  reached,  there  will  be  no  unity  of  front 
in  France,  at  any  rate.  Men  like  Amedee  Dunois  are  not  in 
favour  of  holding  out  the  olive  branch  to  Leon  Jouhaux  and  his 
fellow-leaders  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour,  and  they 
would  be  traitors  to  their  movement  if  they  accepted  it.  There 
can  be  no  patching  up  of  the  quarrel.  Moscow  has  shot  its  bolt 
so  far  as  France  is  concerned.  It  has  created  divisions  among 
the  Communists  properly  so-called  and  promoted  schisms  even 
among  the  Communist  trade  union  leaders.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  are  disposed  to  follow  blindly  any  lead  that  Zinovieft 
in  his  wisdom  may  offer. 

The  fact  is,  the  French  Communists  are  giving  evidence  of  a 
desire  to  kick  over  the  traces,  to  resent  domination  from  Moscow. 
They  obtained  their  faith  from  Moscow,  but  many  of  them  have 
their  own  ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be  practised.  At  bottom, 
Frenchmen,  liowever  widely  they  may  be  separated  by  political 
faiths,  have  a  habit  of  thinking  nationally.  In  all  circum¬ 
stances  the  national  comes  before  the  international  spirit,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  there  is  talk  of  a  national 
Communism  as  distinct  from  the  brand  which  Lenin,  the  dreamer 
of  vain  dreams,  would  like  the  world  to  adopt.  But  even  Com¬ 
munism,  in  its  national  manifestations,  is  up  against  insuperable 
difficulties  in  France.  The  Communists  see  in  the  return  to 
power  of  M.  Poincare  a  formidable  obstacle  to  its  growth. 
Whether  his  lease  of  power  be  long  or  short,  ]\I.  Poincare,  with 
his  well-ordered  mind,  his  tireless  energy,  his  reputation  for  quick 
decisions  and  prompt  action  when  law  and  order  are  at  stake,  has 
already  achieved  a  notable  success  in  that  he  has  drawn  the  fire 
of  the  Communist  newspaper  guns.  The  inevitable  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  be  put  on  these  attacks  on  the  new  French  Premier  is  that 
the  Communists  know  they  have  in  him  a  master  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  act  if  the  necessity  should  arise. 

John  Bell. 
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“Theee  was  indeed  considerable  shouting  about  what  they  called 
Conservative  Principles;  but  the  awkward  question  naturally 
irose :  ‘  What  will  you  conserve  ’  ?  ”  So  Disraeli,  in  derisive 
mood,  wrote  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  address  to  the  electors  of  Tam- 
worth,  a  document  known  in  political  history  as  the  “Tamworth 
Manifesto.”  Peel’s  manifesto  was  devised  with  a  view  to  the 
reconstruction  of  a  Party  which,  having  held  ofi&ce,  virtually  with¬ 
out  break,  for  sixty  years,  had  resigned  in  1830,  and,  in  the  first 
election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  had  suffered 
a  debdcle,  until  recently  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  parties. 
In  his  hot  political  youth  Disraeli  had  little  liking  either  for  the 
middle-class  Conservatism  of  the  Tamworth  Manifesto  or  for  its 
author.  “  What  will  you  conserve  ?  ”  In  a  great  speech  at  Man¬ 
chester,  delivered  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  (April  3rd,  1872), 
be  answered  his  own  question  :  “The  programme  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  is  to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  country.” 

Such  a  programme  might  seem  to  lack  those  melodramatic 
features  which  the  publicity  agent  imagines  to  be  essential  for 
captivating  the  imagination  (and  the  suffrages)  of  a  democratic 
electorate.  Yet  Disraeli’s  instinct  was  not  at  fault.  His  own 
Act  of  1867  had  trebled  the  electorate ;  the  great  mass  of  the 
urban  artisans  had  exercised  the  franchise  for  the  first  time  in 
1868;  but  Disraeli  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  a  sentiment  far 
removed  from  those  with  which  the  new  electors  were  credited. 
He  firmly  declined  to  promulgate  a  flashy  programme  of  reform. 
"If  by  a  programme  is  meant  a  plan  to  despoil  churches  and 
plunder  landlords,  I  admit  w^e  have  no  programme.  If  by  a 
programme  is  meant  a  policy  which  assails  or  menaces  every  in¬ 
stitution  and  every  interest,  every  class,  and  every  calling  in  the 
country,  I  admit  w’e  have  no  programme.  But  if  to  have  a 
policy  with  distinct  ends,  and  these  such  as  most  deeply  interest 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  be  a  becoming  programme  for  a 
political  party,  then  I  contend  we  have  an  adequate  programme. 

•  ■  .  Gentlemen,  the  programme  of  the  Conservative  Party  is  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  country.”  The  result  of  the 
appeal  to  the  electorate  in  1874  vindicated  the  soundness  of 
Disraeli’s  judgment.  For  the  first  time  since  the  first  Reform 
Act  the  Conservatives  found  themselves  in  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Has  the  salt  lost  its  savour?  Do  the  principles  promulgated 
m  1872  by  Disraeli  still  hold  good  ?  Is  it  otiose  to  reaffirm 
them?  Has  the  time  gone  by  when  the  country  stood  in  need  of 
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a  Conservative  I’arty,  vigilant  to  discern  and  active  to  repel  any 
assault,  however  subtle,  upon  the  arcana  of  our  institutiong? 

Irritated  by  the  excesses  of  political  partisanship;  impatient 
of  the  transparent  hollowness  of  many  of  the  stage-combats  fought 
out  in  the  Parliamentary  arena ;  suspicious  of  the  methods  by 
wnich  party  organisation  is  maintained  and  party  discipline 
enforced,  the  average  elector  is  apt  at  times  to  exclaim  ;  "A  plague 
upon  both  your  houses.”  A  similar  sentiment  is  sometimes 
evoked  by  a  brilliant  gladiatorial  encounter  between  eminent 
counsel  in  the  law  courts.  Would  not  one  impartial  judge  secure 
a  speedier,  and  a  surer  administration  of  justice?  A  brief  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  courts  would  convince  most  reasonable  j^eople  to  the 
contrary.  What  is  true  of  the  administration  of  justice  is  true 
also  of  Parliamentary  government.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  wont  to 
say  that  to  the  complete  success  of  this  peculiar  political  experi¬ 
ment  two  things  are  essential  :  the  one  is  a  strong  Government; 
the  second,  hardly  less  important,  is  a  strong  Opposition. 

There  are,  of  course,  circumstances  under  which  persistence 
in  Parliamentary  criticism  may  degenerate  into  treason  against 
the  State.  Such  was  the  factious  opposition  of  Fox  to  Pitt  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  revolutionary  war,  none  of  the  three 
Ministries  which  held  office  between  1914  and  1918  had  any 
serious  cause  to  complain  of  Parliamentary  criticism.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  the  last  Parliament  a  small  group  of  malcontents,  all 
of  whom  paid  the  appropriate  penalty  at  the  General  Election 
of  1918,  but  in  face  of  a  common  danger  all  the  organised  parties 
closed  their  ranks.  Has  the  time  come  to  reopen  them?  I 
believe  that  most  scientific  students  of  politics  would  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
even  from  the  narrowest  party  point  of  view  the  Parliamentary 
position  of  the  present  Coalition  Ministry  would  have  been 
from  the  first  infinitely  stronger  had  the  majority  behind 
it  been  much  smaller.  Never  has  Mr.  Gladstone’s  aphoriem 
(quoted  above)  received  more  conclusive  and  signal  illustration 
than  during  the  last  three  years.  A  strong  and  well-organised 
Opposition  would  have  given  to  the  ministerial  party  a  cohesion 
which  it  has  conspicuously  lacked,  and  might  even  have 
imparted  to  its  successive  legislative  projects  and  adminis¬ 
trative  acts  a  consistency  which,  even  to  friendly  critics,  has 
not  always  been  apparent.  Disintegration  has  been  further 
accentuated  by  the  fatal  (and,  under  the  circumstances,  inexplic¬ 
able)  disposition  to  conciliate  the  support  of  opponents  rather 
than  to  rely  upon  the  loyalty  of  supporters.  But  the  argument 
which  I  desire  to  submit  does  not  rest  exclusively,  nor  indeed 
primarily,  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
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The  success  of  that  type  of  Parliamentary  government,  which 
in  the  course  of  two  centuries  has  been  gradually  evolved  by 
Englishmeu,  presupposes  and  depends  upon  the  existence  and 
vitality  of  organised  parties,  of  large  groups  of  men  holding  a 
common  political  faith,  and  willing  to  act  together  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  policy,  based  upon  agreed  and  coherent  principles.  The 
English  Parliament,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  merely',  like  some 
other  Parliaments,  a  legislative  body ;  it  has  the  power  not  only 
to  enact  law  s,  but  to  amend  the  Constitution.  More  than  that : 
one  of  its  primary  functions  is  to  sustain,  or,  if  need  be,  displace, 
the  Executive.  Now'here  else,  except  in  countries  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  which  are  copied  from  our  own,  do  the  relations  between 
Legislature  and  Executive  rest  upon  so  delicate  an  equipoise. 

Is  the  equipoise  so  perfect  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago?  Are 
tendencies  inevitably  operating  to  its  destruction?  Is  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  as  hitherto  understood  in  England  doomed? 

When  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  declared  that  the  world-war  was 
being  fought  “to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,”  what 
precisely  did  he  mean  by  ‘  ‘  democracy  ’  ’  ?  Lord  Bryce  (whose 
death,  even  in  ripe  old  age,  means  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
science  of  politics)  has  made  it  clear  that  in  the  house  of  modern 
democracy  there  are  many  mansions.  The  architectural  types 
of  those  mansions  are  very  various ;  but  four  may  be  8j>ecially 
distinguished  :  English,  or  Parliamentary,  Democracy  ;  American, 
or  Presidential ;  Swiss,  or  Direct ;  and  the  Soviet.  The  Swiss 
tv-pe,  which  is  neither  Parliamentary  nor  Presidential,  may 
perhaps  be  excluded  from  consideration  for  the  moment.  Swiss 
publicists  are,  indeed,  apt  to  claim  it  as  the  only  existing  type  of 
“real  democracy,”  but  plainly  it  is  appropriate  only  to  a  small 
State,  or  to  a  federation  of  small  States,  and  to  States,  moreover, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  by  long  experience  become 
habituated  to  a  form  of  polity  which  of  all  forms  makes  the 
greatest  demand  upon  the  individual  citizen. 

For  the  modern  world  the  choice  virtually  lies  between  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  Presidential,  and  Soviet  Democracy.  The  third  is  not, 
perhaps,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  first,  although  the  partisans 
of  Soviet  Eussia  denounce  representative  democracy  with  a  fer¬ 
vour  equal  to  that  which  distinguished  Eousseau’s  criticism  of 
the  English  Constitution.  Essentially,  however,  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Soviet  government  is  merely  the  substitution  of  organised 
mdustries  for  locality  as  the  unit  of  representation,  or  rather 
of  delegation.  The  incredible  confusion  in  which  the  Soviet  has 
involved  Eussia — whether  the  confusion  be  due  or  not  to  the  form 
of  government — is  likely  to  discredit  any  further  experiment  in 
that  direction  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  practical  choice  for 
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modern  democracies  would  seem,  then,  to  lie  between  the  Pat 
Uamentary  or  English,  and  the  Presidential  or  American  type 

The  essential  distinction  between  the  two  types  consists  in 
the  wholly  different  relation  in  which  the  Presidential  Executive 
and  the  Cabinet  Executive  respectively  stand  to  the  Legislature 
A  Cabinet  depends  upon  Parliament ;  it  is  the  creation  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  majority,  and  is  sustained  by  it.  It  can,  indeed 
appeal  from  the  legal  Sovereign  (“  the  King  in  Parliament  ”)  to 
the  political  Sovereign  (the  electorate),  but  the  success  of  the 
appeal  will  depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  newiy  elected 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  or  should  be 
the  master  of  the  Executive,  though  both  acknowledge  a  common 
superior  in  the  electorate.  In  the  Presidential  system  the 
Executive  is  vested  exclusively  in  an  individual  who  is  the 
creation,  not  indirectly  of  Parliament,  but  directly  of  the 
Sovereign  people.  The  Ministers  are  his  Ministers,  and  owe 
no  responsibility,  any  more  than  does  the  President  himself,  to 
the  Legislature.  The  President  is,  indeed,  for  the  fixed  term 
of  his  office,  and  so  long  as  he  stops  short  of  crime ,  irresponsible. 

Between  these  two  types  of  modern  democracy  there  is  then 
little  in  common.  May  not  the  one,  however,  approximate  to 
the  other?  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Presidential  type  was 
unquestionably  approximating  in  the  United  States  to  the  Par¬ 
liamentary.  American  government  was  becoming,  to  use  Mr. 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  owm  term,  “Congressional.”  But  there  has 
lately  been  a  reaction.  Nor  has  the  reaction  been  confined  to  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  has  returned  the  compliment.  In 
the  land  of  its  birth  Parliamentary  democracy  has,  beyond  all 
question,  been  approximating  of  late  years  to  the  Presidential 
type.  Inevitably  so.  You  cannot,  as  the  Prime  Minister  put  it 
with  characteristic  felicity,  “wage  w’ar  with  a  Sanhedrim.” 
The  Parliamentary  Cabinet  necessarily  yielded  place,  in  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  to  a  non-parliamentary  Directory;  and 
the  authority  of  the  Directory  was  concentrated  in  a  First  Consul. 

Nominally,  the  Cabinet  system  has  been  restored;  but  not  all 
the  war  machinery  has  been  scrapped,  nor  all  the  w'ar  methods 
of  conducting  business.  With  the  restored  Cabinet  system  there 
should  have  come  a  restoration  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the 
Executive.  Has  that  control  been  effectively  exercised  during 
the  last  three  years?  Or  is  it  too  soon  to  expect  a  return  to  the 
normal?  Perhaps;  yet  there  w’as  no  apparent  lack  of  control 
after  1815 ;  witness  Lord  Liverpool’s  grim  reminder  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  :  “We 
must  recollect,  and  ought  to  make  our  allies  feel,  that  the  general 
and  European  discussion  of  these  questions  will  be  in  the  British 
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parliament.”  Still  more  eloquent  was  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1816,  when  it  refused  Vansittart’s  offer  of  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  Is.  on  the  Property  Tax  (which  then  stood  at  2s.),  and 
insisted  on  the  abandonment  of  the  tax  altogether.  Brougham 
argued,  and  successfully,  that  the  tax,  being  a  war-tax,  ought 
to  cease  with  the  war;  and  it  did.  Was  the  “unreformed” 
House  more  independent  than  that  which  rests  upon  a  wider  and 
more  democratic  franchise?  Or  is  it,  perchance,  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage  has  tended  to  exalt  the  Executive  which 
the  electorate  indirectly  appoints  at  the  expense  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  one  portion  of  which  owes  its  existence  directly  to  the 
twenty  million  citizens  who  are  now  entitled  to  return  it?  One 
change  in  procedure,  a  change  greatly  for  the  w'orse,  may  be 
noted  in  passing  :  Brougham’s  victory  over  Vansittart  in  1816 
did  not  involve  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  of  which  Vansittart  was 
a  member,  nor  even  the  resignation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  To-day,  the  convention,  if  not  the  rule,  is  altogether 
different.  If,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  a  vote  is  challenged  or  a 
reduction  moved,  the  motion  is  treated  as  one  of  confidence,  in¬ 
volving  the  fate  of  the  Ministry.  There  are,  of  course,  votes 
by  which  any  self-respecting  Government  must  stand  or  fall,  but 
if  every  item  in  every  vote  is  to  be  treated  as  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  xVdministration,  effective  control  over  expenditure,  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  becomes  impossible,  and  even 
criticism  is  rendered  futile.  So  much  is  this  realised  by  the 
House  that  “Committee  of  Supply,”  instead  of  being  the  appro¬ 
priate  opportunity  for  supervision  of  the  details  of  national  ex¬ 
penditure,  has  come  to  be  utilised  for  the  exposure  of  grievances 
and  for  criticism  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Executive.  Yet 
a  reform  of  procedure  is  imperative,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  regain  control.  On  this  point  the  Committee  which  in 
1917-18  sat,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Herbert 
Samuel,  issued  an  emphatic  report.  “Only  when  the  House  of 
Commons  (it  ran)  is  free,  not  merely  in  theory  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  fact  and  in  custom,  to  vote, 
when  the  occasion  requires,  upon  the  strict  merits  of  proposed 
economies  uncomplicated  by  any  wider  issue,  will  its  control  over 
the  national  expenditure  become  a  reality.”  {Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Expenditure,  121  of  1918.)  Having  been  a 
member  of  that  Committee  the  present  writer  can  personally 
testify  to  the  importance  which  the  Committee  attached  to  this 
recommendation,  and  not  less  to  another  reform  of  procedure  : 
the  setting  up  of  one  or  more  Estimates  Committees,  which  should 
bear  to  proposed  expenditure  the  same  relation  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Accounts  bears  to  accomplished  expenditure,  and 
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should  have  at  their  command  similar  expert  assistance.  The 
former  recommendation  has  gone  by  the  board  ;  the  latter,  though 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion,  expressed  by 
ex-Ministers,  officers  of  the  House,  and  experienced  members 
was  adopted  only  late  in  the  summer  of  1921,  when  an  Estimatei 
Committee  could  do  little  or  nothing  ;  and  then  only  in  a  tnincated 
form. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  first  duty  of  any  party  which,  under 
whatever  name,  has  the  true  Conservative  instinct  is  to  restore 
in  its  integrity.  Parliamentary  government,  and  in  particular  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  expenditure.  This  dutv 
must  be  fulfilled  not  merely  in  the  name  of  Constitutional  ortho, 
doxy,  but  also  because  now  and  for  many  years  to  come  the 
restoration  of  equilibrium  to  the  national  finances  must  be  the 
first  care  of  a  patriotic  statesman ,  and  an  object  of  constant  and 
vigilant  solicitude  to  Parliament. 

The  Legislature  must  also,  however,  set  its  own  house  in 
order.  Were  the  people  of  this  country  not  habitually  indifferent 
to  the  study  of  politics  in  its  scientific  aspect,  they  would  long 
since  have  realised  the  peculiar  defencelessness  of  their  own  Con¬ 
stitution  in  regard  to  revolutionary  innovations,  as  compared  with 
the  Constitutions  of  other  democratic  States.  The  Swiss  Con¬ 
federation  not  only  possesses  an  Executive  completely  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Legislature,  but  a  Legislature  which  is  restrained, 
generally  in  a  Conservative  direction,  by  the  referendal 
authority  of  the  electorate.  By  this  reference  T  must  not  be 
understood  to  advocate  the  introduction  of  a  similar  device  into 
our  own  Constitutional  machinery.  A  Referendum  is  a  loftical 
adjunct  to  a  Constitution  based  upon  the  principle  of  direct  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  federal  in  texture.  How  far  it  would  prove  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  w'orking  of  representative  democracy  in  a 
unitary  State  is  a  large  question  which  I  must  not  argue  here. 
If  Swiss  democracy  clings  to  the  Referendum,  the  democracies, 
both  of  federal  America  and  unitary  France,  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  protect  themselves  against  hasty  legislation  or  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  the  Constitution  by  other  means.  Each  has 
established  a  strong  Second  Chamber,  and  in  neither  can  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  be  effected  through  the  ordinary 
legislative  machinery.  In  the  United  States  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  must  be  initiated  either  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  by  a  special  Convention  summoned 
for  the  purpose  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Constituent  States,  and  must  be  ratified  by  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  This  provision  renders  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  exceptionally  rigid.  That  of 
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France  is  much  more  flexible,  but  even  in  France  a  revision  of 
the  Fundamental  laws  can  be  effected  only  in  the  National 
\ssembly,  i.e.,  in  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
held  at  Versailles. 

The  English  Parliament,  as  already  observed,  is  entrusted  with 
powers  far  greater  than  the  Legislatures  either  of  France  or  the 
United  States.  In  a  legislative  sense  the  King  in  Parliament  is 
Sovereign ;  but  since  1911  this  omnipotent  Legislature  has  been 
virtually  unicameral.  Undesirable  even  in  the  case  of  a  non¬ 
sovereign  Legislature,  such  a  situation  would  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  great  danger  in  the  case  of  a  Parliament  which  is  at  once 
a  legislative,  a  constituent,  and  a  “  Government-making  organ." 
Adherence  to  Conservative  principles  may  not  involve  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  present,  and,  let  me  add,  its 
relatively  recent  form.  The  existing  House  of  Lords  is  unique 
among  the  Second  Chambers  of  the  world  by  reason  of  its 
numbers,  its  predominantly  hereditary  character,  and  its  lack 
of  power  though  not  of  authority.  Is  its  political  impotence 
causally  connected  with  its  other  characteristic  features?  Origin¬ 
ally,  and,  indeed,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  great  abbeys 
(1539),  the  House  of  Lords  was  small  in  numbers  and  not  pre¬ 
dominantly  hereditary  in  composition.  In  the  first  Parliament  of 
Henry  V.  there  were  forty-seven  spiritual  peers  as  against  thirty- 
eight  lay  peers ;  in  the  first  of  Henry  VH.  there  were  forty-eight 
against  twenty-nine.  The  Refonnation  permanently  altered  these 
proportions,  reducing  the  number  of  spiritual  peers  to  twenty-six 
(bishops),  but  the  number  of  lay  peers  increased  slowly,  though 
steadily.  By  1688  they  numbered  166.  The  Scottish  Union 
brought  in  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland ;  the  Irish 
Union  twenty-eight  representative  peers  of  Ireland ;  the  Appel¬ 
late  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876  added  four  ^  "  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary,”  who  (since  1887)  have  been  legal  life-peers ;  while  the 
hereditary  peers  have,  by  the  lavish  creation  of  new'  peerages, 
reached  the  unwieldy  total  of  over  600. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  corresponded  in  practice  with  its 
theoretical  composition,  it  would  be  of  little  use  as  a  revising 
body.  In  practice  it  performs  this  function  admirably,  and 
!  would  perform  it  still  better  were  its  powers  less  curtailed.  If 
Conservative  principles  do  not  require  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  House  of  Lords,  they  unquestionably  demand  a  Second 
Chamber  not  less  effective  for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
appropriate  thereto  than  the  Senates  of  France  or  the  United 
States.  The  task  of  devising  such  a  Chamber  w’as,  for  inscrut¬ 
able  reasons,  neglected  by  the  Unionist  Party  when  it  held  office, 
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with  a  brief  interval,  from  1886-1905.  No  Conservative  Party 
worthy  of  the  name  can  afford  to  neglect  it  any  longer.  The 
difficulties  are  not  slight.  Having  sat  as  a  member  of  Lord 
Bryce’s  Committee — a  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  re¬ 
porting  upon  the  powers  and  constitution  appropriate  to  a 
reformed  Second  Chamber — I  am  fully  cognisant  of  the 
culties,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  confront  the  would-be 
reformers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  still  more  the  architects  of  a 
new  Chamber.  But  no  Conservative  can  remain  content  with 
the  torso  of  a  Constitution  such  as  we  have  had  in  this  country 
since  1911,  nor  oblivious  of  the  danger  involved  in  the  existence 
of  a  Legislature  which  is  at  once  legally  omnipotent  and  virtually 
unicameral. 

A  third  principle  for  which  the  Conservative  Party  has  stood, 
and  must  stand,  is  compendiously  implied  in  the  word  Imperium. 
The  terms  “Empire,”  “Imperial,”  and  “Imperialist”  have 
acquired  unpopular  associations,  and  the  conception  involved  in 
a  “Commonwealth  of  Nations”  is  now,  in  many  quarters,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to  insist  that  the  British 
Empire  is  at  once  a  more  comprehensive  term  than  “  The  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,”  and  as  regards  some  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  units,  a  more  accurate  one.  India,  for  example,  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  part  of  the  Empire,  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  to 
nationhood  (though  it  may  be  advancing  towards  that  goal),  nor 
can  it  be  regarded  as  a  unit  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  same 
sense  as  any  one  of  the  Dominions.  Still  less  can  this  be 
affirmed  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  or  of  other  units  which  have 
been  acquired  merely  as  trading  stations,  or  as  links  in  a  great 
strategical  chain. 

The  Empire  is  not  the  preserve  of  any  party  in  the  State,  but 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  during  the  long  supremacy  of  the 
Whig-Liberal-Badical  Party  (1830-1874),  Imperial  sentiment  sank 
to  zero,  and  that  the  overseas  Dependencies  of  the  Crown  were  in¬ 
variably  placed  upon  the  debit  side  when  national  balances  were 
struck.  Disraeli,  though  in  early  days  he  could  speak  of  “those 
wretched  Colonies  which  hang  like  a  millstone  round  our  necks,” 
was  the  first  modern  statesman  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
changes  which  during  the  last  half-century  have  shifted  the 
centre  of  political  gravity  not  less  completely  than  did  the  geo¬ 
graphical  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century.  “You  have  a 
new  world,  new  influences  at  work,  new  and  unknown  objects 
and  dangers  with  which  to  cope.  .  .  .  The  relations  of  England 
to  Europe  are  not  the  same  as  they  w^ere  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Chatham.  .  .  .  The  Queen  of  England  has  become  the  Sovereign 
of  the  most  pow’erful  of  Oriental  States.  On  the  other  side  of 
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the  globe  there  are  now  establishments  belonging  to  her  teeming 
nith  wealth  and  population.  .  ,  .  These  are  vast  and  novel 
elements  in  the  distribution  of  power.  .  .  .  What  our  duty  is  at 
this  critical  moment  is  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England.” 
These  sentences  are  culled  from  three  separate  speeches,  but  they 
illustrate  concisely  the  spirit  and  principles  which  inspired  the 
jjolicy  of  Disraeli,  and  which  he  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to 
the  party  which  he  refounded. 

Is  the  moment  less  critical  to-day  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago?  Let  India,  Egypt,  and  Ireland  answer.  To  each  of  these 
units  in  the  varied  Empire  of  the  Crown  a  new  policy  has  lately 
been  applied.  It  is  claimed  that  the  change  of  policy  has 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  claim  is  valid,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world  will  be  justified.  It  should  count  for  much. 
Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarinn.  Yet  I  cannot  forget  that  long 
before  the  eyes  of  England  w'erc  turned  towards  Egypt  Napoleon 
said:  "Really  to  ruin  England  we  must  make  ourselves  masters 
of  Egypt  ”  (1797) ;  or  that  in  1912  a  great  German  publicist.  Dr. 
Paul  Rohrbach,  declared:  “Egypt  is  the  keystone  of  English 
ascendancy  in  the  Indian  Ocean.”  Nor  can  I  help  recalling  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  philosophers, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  :  “  There  never  has  been  anything  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  under  the  sun  as  the  conquest,  and  still  more,  the 
government  of  India  by  the  English ;  nothing  which  from  all 
points  of  the  globe  so  much  attracts  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  that 
little  island.  ...  Do  you  conceive  that  a  nation  which  has  once 
filled  this  amazing  space  in  the  imagination  of  one  race  can  with¬ 
draw  from  it  with  impunity?  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  the  English  are  obeying  an  instinct  which  is  not 
only  heroical,  but  true  ...  in  their  resolution  to  keep  India  at 
any  cost.”  Do  such  sentiments  jar  upon  the  ears  of  a  w’orld 
which  has  exalted  into  a  fetish  the  principle  of  “self-determina¬ 
tion,”  and  regards  as  sacrosanct  the  elusive  and  indefinable  idea  of 
nationality?  Maybe ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  ex¬ 
periments  lately  initiated  in  Ireland  and  India,  and  proposed  for 
Egypt,  however  exalted  the  motives  by  which  they  are  inspired, 
will  need  to  be  vigilantly  watched  by  all  who  retain  any  remnant 
of  that  Imperial  instinct  so  powerfully  stimulated  by  Disraeli,  and 
nourished  by  the  historical  events  which  have  happened  since 
his  days. 

Enough  of  Imperium.  A  word  must  be  added  as  to  Lihertas, 
the  other  half  of  the  motto  adopted  by  the  great  political  organi¬ 
sation  founded  to  commemorate  Disraeli’s  work,  and  to  keep 
green  his  memory.  The  whole  edifice  of  liberty  would  seem  to  be 
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in  grave  peril  to-day.  In  the  largest  of  European  States  it  has 
been  completely  overthrown.  In  a  striking  article  contributed  to 
the  January  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  Mr 
MacCallum  Scott  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  practice  Com¬ 
munism  is  synonymous  with  economic  and  personal  slavery.  In 
everything  that  makes  for  real  freedom  the  Russian  peasants  and 
artisans  are  far  worse  off  under  the  Soviet  regime  than  they  were 
under  that  of  the  Czars.  Without  security  for  private  property 
there  can  be  no  liberty. 

Is  there  no  danger  to  liberty  nearer  home?  Hitherto  the 
English  people  have  been  wont  to  identify,  possibly  to  confound, 
Constitutional  liberty  with  Parliamentary  government.  I  have 
already  attempted  to  argue  that  for  that  somewhat  eclectic  form 
of  polity  the  moment  is  a  critical  one.  On  the  one  side  Parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy  is  threatened,  both  by  the  Soviet  principle 
and  by  the  threat  of  direct  industrial  action.  Not  long  ago  Mr. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  when  introducing  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  his  trade  union,  frankly  admitted  that  “to  support  these 
men  (he  referred  to  the  Irish  railw  aymen,  then  on  strike)  meant 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Government.”  The  Prime  Minister’s 
retort  was  as  quick  as  it  was  effective  :  “Not  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  on  government,  which  is  a  much  more  serious  thing.’’ 
It  was  finely  and  appositely  said.  “Direct  action  ”  is  a  menace  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  polity.  That  menace  has  perhaps  some- 
w’hat  receded  in  the  last  ten  months ;  but  it  is  implicit  in  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906.  No  voice  has  been  more  often 
raised  than  mine  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  industrial  trade 
unionism.  The  organisation  of  labour  was,  at  a  particular  sti 
of  our  industrial  evolution,  essential  to  liberty;  and  enlightened 
employers  recognise  it  to  be  so.  The  victory  w’on  in  1906  was, 
however,  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
liberty.  Constitutional  or  individual,  it  represented  not  advance 
but  reaction  ;  if,  how’ever,  the  Act  is  to  be  amended  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  the  demand  for  amendment  should  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  trade  unionists  themselves.  The  advice  of  outsiders, 
however  personally  disinterested,  is  naturally  suspect.  Is  there 
any  hope  that  such  a  demand  may  manifest  itself?  If  the 
“Labour  Party”  really  represented  manual  labour  there  would 
be  none ;  but  if  it  did  it  would  already  be  in  powder ;  and  it  u 
not.  The  “Conservative  working  man  ”  was,  in  days  gone 
by,  a  theme  for  derision  in  Radical  speeches.  Yet  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Conservative  Party  w'ould  not  have  commanded  during 
twenty  out  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  the  majority  of  working  men  not  fundament¬ 
ally  Conservative  in  their  political  instincts. 
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It  is  not,  however,  only  from  the  side  of  political  trade 
unionism  that  industrial  liberty  is  menaced  to-day.  It  is 
menaced  not  less  by  the  encroachments  of  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  ever-increasing  activities  of  the  State.  With  this  asiiect  of 
the  question  there  is  no  space  to  deal.  Enough  to  say  that  a 
party  which  stands  for  individual  liberty  must  needs  be  vigilant 
to  mark,  and  untiring  in  efforts  to  resist,  these  tendencies.  But 
while  firm  in  resistance  to  Collectivist  developments,  it  will  do 
its  utmost  to  encourage  every  form  of  voluntary  association ;  to 
give  to  those  who  contribute  to  production  their  savings,  their 
brain-power,  their  deftness  of  hand  or  strength  of  muscle,  a 
common  interest  in  their  joint  product. 

The  considerations  submitted  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are 
trite  and  unexciting.  But  the  last  things  for  which  the  nation 
looks  to  politicians  to-day  is  originality  or  heroics.  It  has  had 
its  fill  of  shocks  and  excitement;  it  craves  repose,  and  after  a 
period  of  nervous  exhaustion,  urgently  needs  resuscitation.  In 
the  affairs  of  our  own  overseas  Empire,  and  in  the  sphere  of 
international  relations  there  is  abundant  scope  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  any  superabundant  energy  which  our  statesmen  may 
still  retain.  At  home,  too,  there  are  economic  problems,  notably 
that  of  unemployment,  the  solution  of  w'hich  calls  for  the  highest 
gifts  of  wise  and  sober  statesmanship.  That  solution  w'ill,  I 
submit,  be  found  not  in  the  application  of  heroic  remedies,  but 
in  patient  adherence  to  first  principles  :  in  strict  economy  in 
public  expenditure ;  in  relief  from  the  crushing  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion;  in  the  restoration  of  confidence,  without  which  commercial 
enterprise  is  impossible ;  in  the  cessation  of  industrial  strife :  in 
fine,  in  Godly  quietness  and  peace.  What  the  nation  at  this 
moment  needs  are  not  elaborate  prescriptions  and  heroic  remedies, 
but  wholesome  diet  and  rest. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  Washington  Naval  agreement  marks  the 
end  of  one  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  country,  a  chapter  of 
many  proud  and  enheartening  memories,  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  one  which  holds  a  fair  promise  for  the  future.  The  Treaty 
has  wide  implications,  especially  in  respect  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  Pacific,  but  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall 
that,  wdth  its  ratification,  this  island  country  will  abandon 
traditional  naval  claims.  Political  conditions  have  undergone  a 
surprising  change  as  the  result  of  the  Great  War,  and  this  country 
has  voluntarily  abdicated  the  position  which  it  attained  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  defended  against  all  comers 
in  the  past  centuries.  In  the  sense  in  which  they  were  used  in 
the  past,  the  familiar  phrases  “command  of  the  sea”  and 
“  British  naval  supremacy  ”  and  others  of  like  significance  have 
lost  something  of  their  meaning;  we  can  no  longer  sing  ‘‘Rule, 
Britannia  !  ’’  as  we  did  in  the  past.  The  British  Navy  will  hence¬ 
forth  not  be  the  supreme  navy  of  the  wmrld.  The  sceptre  of 
Neptune,  to  the  limit  of  vision,  will  be  in  the  joint  care  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  world,  furnishing 
tangible  evidence,  as  we  must  hope,  of  the  growing  unity  of 
purpose  in  world  affairs  of  the  British  and  American  nations. 

As  islanders  we  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which  suggests 
that,  after  all,  a  new  world  may,  in  fact,  be  arising  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  world.  The  Battle  of  Sluys  of  1340  is  linked  by  the 
Washington  Naval  Treaty  with  the  Battle  of  Jutland  of  1916,  a 
span  of  nearly  six  hundred  years.  Where  the  seamen  of  the 
Great  War  vindicated  the  traditions  of  centuries  by  raiding  the 
Belgian  ports  of  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  in  German  occupation, 
Edward  III.  made  good  his  claim  to  the  “  sovereignty  of  the 
seas  ’’ — the  four  nan’ow  seas.  For  many  years  British  merchants 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  pirates ;  even  in  the  waters  around 
our  coasts  they  were  not  safe.  The  stories  of  the  wrongs  which 
his  subjects  suffered  while  on  their  lawful  occasions  moved  power¬ 
fully  the  monarch,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  British  commerce, 
besides  establishing  firmly  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  which  have  since  gained  recognition  throughout  the  world. 
He  gave  this  country  a  limited  monarchy,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Isabella  of  France,  he  claimed  the  throne  of 
France  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.  With  these 
mixed  motives — such  is  the  blindness  often  exhibited  in  the  past 
by  the  wisest  rulers — Edw'ard  HI.  mobilised  the  fleet  which  won 
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the  Battle  of  Sluys.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  the  victorious 
ting  asserted  his  sovereignty  over  ”  the  four  seas.”  The  assertion 
of  this  right  was  associated  with  the  levying  of  no  duties  or 
attempt  to  interfere,  in  any  serious  degree,  with  the  freedom  of 
trade,  but  resolved  itself  practically  into  an  insistence  on  a  salute 
being  given  by  all  foreign  vessels.  If  it  was  tyrannous,  it  was  a 
wise  tyranny,  for  henceforth  piracy  declined. 

This  acknowledgment  of  maritime  sovereignty  continued  to  be 
paid  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch  and  French  ships.  The  importance 
which  was  attached  to  this  ceremony  was  illustrated  when  Philip 
II.  crossed  to  England  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  150  sail  to  woo 
Queen  ]\Iary.  He  was  met  in  Southampton  Water  by  a  small 
squadron  under  Lord  William  Howard,  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
thought  to  evade  the  traditional  custom  of  striking  his  flag. 
Though  the  Spanish  monarch  had  come  on  a  friendly  mission, 
Lord  William  Howard  was  determined  to  insist  upon  his  rights, 
so,  without  parley,  he  fired  a  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  Spanish 
admiral;  and  then,  on  the  order  of  Philip,  every  Spanish  vessel 
lowered  her  topsails  and  dipped  her  flag,  and  all  was  well.  During 
later  centuries,  this  observance  continued  to  be  demanded.  Down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Naval  Regulations  con¬ 
tained  the  following  instructions  to  the  officers  of  the  British 
Fleet 

“When  any  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  shall  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships 
belonging  to  any  foreign  Prince  or  State,  within  His  Majesty’s  seas,  which 
extend  to  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  expected  that  the  said  foreign  ships  do 
strike  their  topsail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  His 
Majesty’s  sovereignty  in  those  seas  ;  and  if  any  shall  refuse,  it  is  enjoined 
on  all  flag  oihcers  and  commanders  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
compel  them  thereto,  and  not  to  suffer  any  dishonoiir  to  be  done  to  His 
Majesty.” 

Commander  Charles  Robinson^  has  told  us  that  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Trafalgar  period  this  instruction  was  not  mentioned, 
but  His  Majesty’s  ships  were  enjoined  not  to  strike  their  topsails, 
or  take  in  their  flags,  unless  the  foreigners  had  already  done  so,  or 
did  so  at  the  same  time.  “  If  any  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  shall 
80  far  forget  their  duty  as  to  attempt  to  pass  any  of  His  Majesty’s 
ships  without  striking  their  topsails  they  are  to  be  reported,  ‘  in 
order  to  their  being  proceeded  against  in  the  Admiralty  Court.’  ” 
To-day  ”  dipping  ”  the  flag  is  an  act  of  courtesy ;  men-of-war  do 
not  do  so  to  one  another,  but  if  merchant  ships  ”  dip  ”  their 
ensigns  to  them  they  reply  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  was  consistently  sui)- 
ported  by  force  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  down  through  the 
centuries,  and  after  the  right  to  a  salute  was  no  longer  insisted 

( 1)  The  British  Fleet. 
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upon,  the  power  to  enforce  it,  and  British  maritime  right 
generally,  was  steadily  maintained.  During  the  years  when 
armies  were  marching  over  Europe,  leaving  desolation  in  their 
train,  political  thought  in  this  island  country  concentrated  on  a 
policy  which  had  captured  the  mind  of  Alfred  the  Great,  had 
mastered  the  ambitions  of  Edward  III,,  and  had  come  to  new  life 
when  the  Elizabethan  .seamen,  feeling  cramped  in  the  narrow 
seas,  offered  an  irresistible  challenge  to  the  restrictions  which 
under  Papal  authority,  Spain  and  Portugal  had  enforced  in  the 
New  World.  “  Surely  this  day  with  us  of  Europe,”  Bacon 
wrote,  ”  the  vantage  of  strength  at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  dowries  of  this  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great;  both 
because  mo.st  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland 
but  girt  with  the  sea  most  part  of  their  compass ;  and  because  the 
wealth  of  both  Indies  seems  in  great  part  but  an  accessory  to  the 
command  of  the  sea.” 

What  the  great  Elizabethans  thought  was  at  last  translated 
into  action ,  and  it  became  a  fixed  principle  of  British  policy  that 
the  British  Fleet  should  be  superior  to  any  other  fleet.  Gradually 
there  emerged  in  later  centuries  the  working  theory  of  a  two- 
Power  standard,  which  received  specific  recognition  from 
Parliament  in  1889,  when  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was  passed. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  Liverpool,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  explained  that  the  Government 
intended  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act  to  ‘‘  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Navy  to  the  proper  strength  at  which  it  could  be  permanently 
maintained  and  no  one  could  pretend  to  say  that,  if  its  fighting 
power  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  two  nations  in  combination, 
it  was  an  excessive  standard.”  He  claimed  that  that  was  the 
standard  which  ‘  ‘  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  practically  laid  down 
to  be  the  future  standard  of  strength  of  the  Imperial  Navy  of 
this  country.”  Irrespective  of  their  party  complexions,  succes 
sive  Governments  remained  more  or  less  faithful  to  this  formula, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  two-Power  standard  was  given  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  :  not  equality  with  the  next  two  strongest 
fleets,  but  equality  and  something  over  became  the  principle  on 
which  the  Admiralty  acted  in  framing  its  shipbuilding  policy,  as 
well  as  in  regulating  the  number  of  officers  and  men  for  service 
in  the  Fleet.  This  formula  sufficed  until  Germany,  thinking  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  type  offered  her  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rivalling  the  British  Navy,  suggested  to  the  Admiralty, 
the  (Government,  Parliament,  and  the  country  at  large  doubts  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  even  this  higher  standard.  With  the  decline 
of  the  relative  naval  power  of  France  and  Italy  owing  to  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  German  Navy,  the  two-Power  standard  had  lost 
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ita  virtue,  and  on  March  18th,  1912,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
in  introducing  the  Navy  Estimates,  made  the  following 
declaration 

“  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  readjust  our  standard  in  closer  accord 
with  actual  facts  and  probable  contingencies.  The  actual  standard  of 
new  construction  which  the  Admiralty  has,  in  fact,  followed  during  recent 
years  has  been  to  develop  a  60  per  cent,  superiority  in  vessels  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  over  the  German  Navy  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
fleet  law.  If  Germany  were  to  adhere  to  her  existing  law  we  believe 
that  that  standard  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  xmexpected  developments 
in  other  countries,  continue  to  be  a  convenient  guide  for  the  next  four 
or  five  years,  so  far  as  this  capital  class  of  vessel  is  concerned.  I  must 
not,  however,  be  taken  as  agreeing  that  the  ratio  of  16  to  10  could  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  preponderance  for  British  naval  strength  as  a 
whole  above  that  of  the  next  strongest  naval  Power.” 

At  last,  when  Germany  put  her  fortunes  to  the  test  in  the 
summer  of  1914,  confiding  all  her  hopes  to  the  issue  of  a  contest  of 
violence,  the  British  Fleet  was  twice  as  strong  as  the  German 
Fleet  in  all  the  essentials  of  naval  pow'er,  and  yet  was  not  strong 
enough. 

Weary  of  war,  and  all  its  consequences,  w’e  are  apt  to  forget 
what  we  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  humanity  generally,  owe  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Fleet  which  was  maintained  by  so 
many  generations,  faithful  to  the  basic  principle  on  which  not 
only  the  British  Empire  has  been  raised,  but  the  liberal  movement 
throughout  the  world  has  been  established.  The  British  Fleet 
stamped  out  piracy ;  it  charted  the  seas  for  peaceful  commerce ; 
it  suppressed  the  slave  trade ;  it  carried  the  flag  of  freedom  over 
the  Seven  Seas.  Its  greatest  monument  is  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  confederation  of  sister  States  wdth  autonomous  Govern¬ 
ments.  What  would  have  been  the  destiny  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India  and  Egypt  if  British  sea  power 
had  not  been  the  supreme  instrument  of  liberal  civilisation? 
Admiral  Mahan  has  admitted  that  the  command  of  the  sea  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  decisive  era  insured  that  ”  English  innate 
political  conceptions  of  popular  representative  government,  of 
the  balance  of  law  and  liberty  should  prevail  in  North  America 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.”  The  supreme  British  Fleet  reinsured  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  freed  the  Spanish  American  colonies  from  foreign 
oppression  when  they  were  struggling  for  freedom.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  British  Fleet,  Greece  would  not  to-day  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State,  and  the  dream  of  a  United  Italy  w'ould  have  been 
unrealised.  Had  the  British  Fleet  not  been  for  so  many  centuries 
the  unchallenged  instrument  of  British  policy,  would  Belgium  to- 
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day  be  anything  more  than  a  name?  Would  Denmark  have  any 
existence  as  a  sovereign  State?  In  the  old  world,  which  has  now 
been  submerged,  the  British  Fleet  was  the  consistent  supporter 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  became  the  missionary  a^ent 
of  those  civilising  influences  which  have  changed  the  whole 
course  of  human  history. 

The  last  test  of  British  supremacy  was  in  some  respects  the 
greatest.  German  ambitions  menaced  not  onlv  this  country  but 
every  country.  Over  a  long  series  of  years  she  prepared 
methodically  for  ‘‘the  Day  ”  when,  having  broken  the  mastery 
of  the  British  Fleet,  she  would  have  the  whole  world  at  her  feet. 
Until  that  conquest  of  the  seas  had  been  completed,  the  great 
army,  in  which  she  had  mobilised  her  manhood  for  war,  was 
imprisoned ;  it  could  not  move  out  of  Euroj>e  without  the  by- 
your-leave  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  its  activities  eveiv  on  the 
Continent  were  always  in  danger  of  being  restricted  by  the  silent 
pressure  of  British  sea  power.  At  a  time  when  some  political 
leaders  on  the  Continent,  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
Belgium,  are  insistently  asking  ‘‘  What  did  the  British  Fleet  do 
in  the  Great  War?  ”  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  broadly 
the  achievements  of  British  sea  power. 

On  August  4,  1914,  when  the  war  opened,  the  personnel  numbered 
146,047  officers  and  men;  on  November  11,  1918,  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  the  number  had  risen  to  408,316. 

In  August,  1914,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Navy  was  4,000,000  tons; 
when  the  war  closed  the  Fleet  embraced  vessels  with  a  displacement  of 
6,300,000  tons,  besides  a  large  number  of  vessels  which  were  chartered 
or  bought  to  enable  the  Navy  to  fulfil  its  mission.  Sums  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £300,000,000  were  spent  by  this  country  during  the  period 
of  the  war  in  expanding  the  materiel  of  the  Navy. 

In  Augrist,  1914,  the  Navy  possessed  12  sweepers  and  patrol  boats; 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  vessels  of  these  types  numbered  3,714. 

During  the  long  drawn  out  struggle,  the  British  Navy  gave  effective 
protection  to  the  transport  overseas,  for  the  British  and  Allied  armies, 
of  23,388,228  effectives  and  3,336,241  non-effectives  with  a  loss  by  enemy 
action  of  only  4,394  ;  192,899  prisoners  (including  sick  and  woxmded); 
2,264,134  animals;  512,400  vehicles;  47,992,811  tons  of  Allied  stores; 
and  over  60,000,000  tons  of  oil  and  fuel. 


The  British  Fleet  proved  that  the  sea  controls  the  land.  With-  1 
out  its  aid  Belgium  would  have  become  a  vassal  State  of  Germany, 
France  would  have  been  crushed  beyond  recovery,  and  Italy  | 

might  have  lost  her  independence.  Germany  would  to-day  be  j 

dominating  Europe.  This  deliverance  was  not  effected  by  a 
policy  of  inactivity.  From  the  day  on  which  the  w'ar  opened  f 
onw^ards  to  its  end,  British  squadrons  exercised  an  iron  control 
over  the  enemy’s  sea  communications,  and  thus  imposed  upon 
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him  a  constriction  which  was  irresistible  in  its  influence  on  the 
gnnies  of  aggression,  as  well  as  on  those  ‘‘  behind  the  lines  ”  who 
supplied  them  with  equipment,  munitions,  and  food.  The 
British  Navy  patrolled  incessantly,  in  all  weathers,  the  140,000 
square  miles  of  the  North  Sea,  and  protected  practically  the 
whole  coast  of  Europe  from  Archangel  to  Alexandria,  a  distance 
of  5,000  miles.  France  and  Italy  were  compelled  to  concentrate 
all  their  energy  on  the  defence  of  their  land  frontiers ;  British 
patrol  ships  held  the  Straits  of  Dover ;  British  naval  officers  were 
responsible  for  the  vigilant  organisation  for  guarding  transports 
and  storeships  which  entered  and  left  Havre ;  British  officers 
created  the  Taranto  baiTage,  which  held  in  check  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  fleet.  In  one  month  British  warships  steamed  one 
million  sea  miles  in  the  Narrow  Seas  alone,  while  auxiliary 
vessels,  including  mine  sweepers  and  patrol  boats,  covered  in  the 
same  {period  six  million  sea  miles,  equivalent  to  making  the 
circuit  of  the  globe  250  times.  The  effectiveness  of  the  blockade 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  half  of  1916  only  60 
vessels  out  of  3,000  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
blockade.  When  Germany  embarked  on  her  submarine  campaign, 
she  little  thought  that,  owing  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  British 
seamen,  naval  and  mercantile,  she  would  lose  upwards  of  two 
hundred  of  these  craft.  When  it  is  asked,  as  it  is  sometimes 
asked  on  the  Continent,  ”  What  did  the  British  Fleet  do  in  the 
Great  War?”  these  achievements  may  be  fittingly  recalled,  and 
the  memory  may  be  revived  of  the  Battle  of  the  Falkland  Islands ; 
the  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank ;  and  the  great  encounter  of  the 
British  and  German  main  fleets  off  Jutland,  when  the  enemy  was 
saved  from  annihilation  by  mist  and  the  oncoming  of  night.  And 
then  came  the  surrender  of  the  flower  of  the  German  Fleet,  un¬ 
willing  tribute  to  the  mastery  which  British  sea  power,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  Allied  nations,  had  maintained  from  the  opening  to  the 
close  of  the  war. 

After  hundreds  of  years  we  have  dipped  our  flag  as  the  one 
supreme  sea  Power,  having  supplied  a  vindication  of  the  benevo¬ 
lent  purpose  of  the  British  Fleet,  which  forms  a  fitting  end  to  a 
glorious  chapter  of  our  history.  When  Edward  III.  made  his 
proud  claim  to  the  “sovereignty  of  the  seas,”  and  for  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  the  American  continent  had  no  place  on  the 
map  of  the  world  ;  it  was  not  until  1492  that  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America.  The  seeds  of  our  naval  supremacy  were 
sown  in  a  very  little  world,  w’hich  British  seamen,  in  association 
with  the  seamen  of  other  nations  of  the  old  world,  were  afterwards 
to  enlarge  until  at  last  the  British  Empire  began  to  take  shape 
on  the  world’s  horizon.  It  remained  for  the  colonists  in  the  North 
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American  plantations  to  teach  the  British  people  how  to  govern 
that  Empire.  The  sequence  of  events  is  curious.  The  French 
attacks  upon  our  North  American  settlements  led  to  the  Seven 
Years’  War — 1756-1763 ;  and  in  the  effort  to  pay  for  that  struggle 
it  was  decided  to  tax  the  people  in  these  plantations.  In  1755’ 
a  stamp  duty  was  imposed  and  forthwith  repealed  ;  two  years  later 
a  duty  was  placed  upon  tea,  and  then  the  colonists  revolted 
From  their  Declaration  of  Independence  sprang  a  new  conception 
of  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  a  mother  country 
and  her  colonies.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1782  this 
country  recognised  the  United  States  of  America,  which  became 
joint  inheritors  of  our  gradually  evolved  system  of  democratic 
government,  as  well  as  of  the  universal  Bible  and  a  language 
which  is  the  world-wide  language  of  sea  power.  Many  streams 
of  emigration  have  since  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  this 
sovereign  State  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but,  in  spite  ^ 
of  the  invasion  of  men  and  women  from  many  lands,  the  golden 
thread  of  tradition,  a  common  language,  a  common  literature,  ! 
and  a  common  love  of  freedom  have  persisted.  The  American  i 
people  represent  a  distinctive  national  evolution,  which,  under  ; 
our  eyes,  has  been  reaching  towards  ideals  w’hich  may  yet  prove  i 
the  means  of  salving  a  war-exhausted  world.  A  new  conscious-  i 
ness  of  responsibility  led  to  American  intervention  in  the  war, 
in  spite  of  the  solemn  injunctions  bequeathed  by  Washington;  5 
and  now’,  realising  the  privileges  and  burdens  of  nationhood,  the  • 
American  people  have,  by  means  of  the  Washington  Conference, 
vindicated  the  whole  record  of  their  amazing  history.  We  could 
only  have  dipped  the  flag  which  w’e  have  kept  flying  so  many 
centuries  to  one  nation.  Under  the  Naval  Treaty  signed  at 
Washington  on  February  6th,  the  trident  of  Neptune  passes  into 
the  joint  guardianship  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  change  which  is  thus  brought  about  in  the  status  of  the 
British  Fleet  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real.  The  two- 
Power  standard  never  took  account  of  any  naval  forces  except  those  | 
based  upon  European  ports.  When  this  formula  w’as  introduced,  | 
Japan  was  only  just  emerging  from  her  chrysalis  condition,  and  1 
the  United  States  Navy  w’as  comparatively  small.  Though  this  | 
country  had  become  the  pivot  of  a  world- wide  Empire,  its  gaze  | 
W’as  fixed  upon  the  fleets  of  the  European  Pow’ers.  The  Spanish  1 
Navy  having  been  defeated,  and  the  Dutch  Fleet  permitted  to  j 
sink  into  insignificance,  the  Admiralty  throughout  the  eighteenth  | 
and  nineteenth  centuries  w’as  concerned  with  the  naval  ambitions  | 
of  France  and  Russia,  and  later  of  Germany  and  Austria-  ^ 
Hungary,  with  the  Italian  Fleet  in  the  background,  associated 
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with  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  actually  bound  to  this  country  by 
imperative  considerations  of  policy.  When  Germany  forced  the 
pace  in  construction  and  manning,  we  assumed  the  naval  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  liberal  nations,  not  only  of  Europe  but  of  the  whole 
world.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1914,  there  were  in  European 
waters  practically  only  two  first-class  navies — those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  With  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a 
sea  Power,  the  British  Fleet  was  left  supreme  and  under  the 
Washington  Treaty  it  will  remain  supreme  in  European  w'aters. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  under  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1916,  the  American  Fleet  was  accumulating  many  ships  of  all 
classes,  and  the  promise  was  that  in  1925  the  United  States  would 
possess  about  twice  as  much  effective  tonnage  as  this  country. 
In  face  of  this  disturbing  movement,  the  demand  for  economy 
led  the  British  Government,  with  the  assent  of  the  Admiralty, 
to  initiate  a  bold  policy  of  scrapping,  and  before  the  Washington 
Conference  met  the  proud  armadas  of  the  war  period  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  we  retained  only  a  comparatively  modest  naval 
establishment.  It  was  far  greater  than  that  of  France  or  Italy, 
or  the  fleets  of  both  countries  in  combination ,  but  the  shadow  of 
the  rising  navy  of  the  United  States  was  already  robbing  it  of 
something  of  the  tinsel  of  former  centuries.  Two  alternatives 
were  before  us.  Either  the  British  taxpayer  would  have  to  spend 
millions  sterling  in  keeping  pace  w  ith  the  shipbuilding  programmes 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  active  competition,  or  this 
country  would  have  to  be  content  with  the  status  of  the  second 
sea  Power  of  the  world.  Whether  she  would  retain  even  that 
position  was  uncertain,  in  view  of  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
Japanese  Navy. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Washington  Conference  assembled. 
After  a  finely  phrased  and  eloquent  address  from  President 
Harding,  the  United  States,  through  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  fired  the  imagination  of  the  world  by  a  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  He  declared  in 
effect:  “The  British  Navy  has  abandoned  its  old  claims  to  an 
absolute  supremacy,  superiority  over  the  two  next  greatest  fleets. 
It  is  adjusting  its  strength  to  a  one-Pow’er  standard.  Though 
we  have  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  new^  men-of-war  building, 
which  will  place  us  at  the  head  of  the  fleets  of  the  world,  we 
accept  that  challenge  tn  a  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  We 
are  content  that  the  American  Fleet  in  future  shall  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  British  Fleet,  provided  that  Japan,  on  her 
part,  will  he  satisfied  with  a  navy  forty  per  cent,  weaker  than 
either  the  British  or  American  Navy,  and  that  other  Powers 
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will  limit  their  strength  by  formulae  which  pay  adequate  regard 
to  their  naval  necessities.  ’  ’  So  far  as  capital  ships  are  concerned 
as  well  as  aircraft  carriers,  this  principle  has  been  embodied  in  the 
Naval  Treaty.  New  capital  ships  and  old  are  being  discarded 
particularly  by  the  United  States,  in  order  to  adjust  the  respective 
forces  to  the  ratios  based  on  the  effective  British  Fleet  as  it  now 
exists.  Japan  is  to  be  permitted  to  commission  the  new  battleship 
Mtitsu ;  America  will  complete  two  ships  of  the  West  Virginia 
class,  now  under  construction ;  and  Great  Britain  will  build  two 
new  battleships  of  35,000  tons,  mounting  guns  not  exceeding 
16-inch  calibre.^  With  these  reservations,  the  building  of  capital 
ships  by  the  five  principal  naval  Powers  will  cease.  A  naval 
holiday,  so  far  as  these  vessels  are  concerned,  will  be  inaugurated 
which  is  intended  to  last  until  1931,  when  the  process  of  general 
replacement  by  all  countries  will  begin.  Admiral  Sims  is  credited 
with  having  stated  that  ‘  ‘  battleships  are  not  w^orth  the  powder  to 
blow  them  to  hell ;  the  future  of  the  battleship  is  that  it  is  just 
going  to  fade  out  of  existence.”  Events  will  test  that  prophecy. 

It  w’ould  be  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Washington  Conference  to  suggest  that  it  has  merely  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  stabilising  the  battle  fleets  of  the  world  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  ratios — 5.25  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States;  3.15  for  Japan,  and  1.75  for  France  and  Italy. 
It  has  done  that — assuring  to  the  British  Fleet  its  primacy  in 
European  waters — but  it  has  done  more  than  arrest  a  form  of 
rivalry  vvhich  might  in  no  short  time  have  beggared  the  maritime 
nations  of  the  world.  It  has  worked  out  tonnage  ratios  for  air¬ 
craft  carriers  besides  placing  a  limit  on  their  size ;  it  has  fixed 
the  maximum  displacement  of  light  cruisers  at  10,000  tons;  it 
has  laid  it  down  that  while  a  capital  ship  may  not  mount  a 
heavier  gun  than  16  inches,  no  other  war  vessel,  and  si>ecifically 
no  light  cruiser,  may  carry  anything  bigger  than  an  8-inch 
weapon,  which  fires  a  projectile  of  about  250  lbs.  The  American 
proposal  that  there  should  be  ratios  of  strength  for  auxiliary 
craft — light  cruisers,  flotilla  leaders — was  not  adopted.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  country  as  well  as  the  United  States  should 
accept  a  limit  of  450,000  tons,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Japan  the 
limit  should  be  270,000  tons.  Light  cruisers  are  the  protectors 
of  the  trade  routes  which  lace  and  interlace  the  oceans  and  seas 
of  the  world,  and  the  measure  of  protection  to  be  provided  by 
each  nation  ought  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  size  of  its  mer¬ 
cantile  marine,  the  volume  of  its  sea  commerce,  and  the  extent 
of  its  coast-line.  In  all  these  respects  there  is  no  parity  between 


(1)  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  construction  of  aircraft  carriers  of  limited 
displacement  and  armament. 
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the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  and  those  of  other  States.  As 
Sir  Julian  Corbett  has  remarked 

“Whatever  else  the  Empire  may  become,  it  must  be  a  Sea  Common- 
vfealth.  It  was  always  so,  and  the  developments  which  the  war  htis  been 
forcing  towards  maturity  all  tend  to  emphasise  that  conception  of  the 
Empire  as  the  fundamental  fact.  If  we  look  back  a  little,  we  realise  that 
08  each  member  of  the  Empire  became  more  and  more  conscious  of  its 
individual  existence,  more  and  more  bent  on  self-expression  in  its  internal 
growth,  the  sea  became  more  and  more  the  influence  which  checked  and 
balanced  the  centrifugal  forces  that  were  set  up.  To  those  forces  the  war, 
go  far  as  we  can  see,  will  have  added  new  activity.  We  must  at  least  face 
the  probability  that  those  forces  will  no  longer  be  a  question  of  internal 
concern.” 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  Washington  Conference,  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  has  returned  home  with  fresh  laurels  as  a  world-statesman 
by  reason  of  his  w'ork  at  Washington ,  reminded  the  delegates  of 
the  peculiar  risks  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  our  Sea  Common¬ 
wealth,  with  a  coast-line  equal  to  four  times  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  were  exposed,  and  the  case  was  further  elaborated  in 
an  article  by  the  present  writer.^  The  intransigent  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  towards  the  proposal  to  ban  the  submarine,  or 
at  least  to  fix  low  tonnage  ratios  for  it,  proved  fatal  to  the  proposed 
tonnage  basis  for  auxiliary  craft.  For  the  light  cruiser,  the  flotilla 
leader  and  the  destroyer  are  the  antidotes  to  the  submarine.  Lord 
Lee  of  Fareham,  speaking  as  he  explained,  on  behalf  of  the  w’hole 
British  Empire  Delegation  and  interpreting  the  views  of  the 
.\dmiralty,  presented  wdth  great  skill  the  case  against  the  sub¬ 
marine.  He  ]iroved  that  submarines  in  their  legitimate  sphere — 
either  used  ofl'ensively  against  men-of-war  or  defensively  in  coast 
defence — are  of  restricted  value.  He  remarked  that  “  he  was 
giving  away  no  secret  when  he  stated  that  the  methods  of 
detection,  of  location,  as  well  as  of  destruction  of  submarines  had 
progressed  so  much  further  than  the  offensive  power  of  the  sub¬ 
marines  themselves  that  the  latter  had  now  already  a  reduced 
value  against  modern  surface  warships  .  .  .  powerfully  armed, 
swift  moving  vessels,  fully  equipped  to  resist  submarine  attack, 
to  escort  and  protect  convoys  and  military  transports.” 

“  During  the  late  war  Germany  had  concentrated  her  efforts  on  the  use 
of  the  U-boat  and  had  built  up  the  most  formidable  submarine  fleet  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen  up  to  the  present  time.  He  believed  that  Germany 
had  employed  no  less  than  375  U-boats  of  270,000  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

(1)  The  Sea  Commonwealth  and  Other  Papers.  Edited  by  A.  P.  Newton, 
M.A. 

(2)  “  The  Washington  Naval  Standards,”  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
January,  1922. 
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Of  these  no  less  than  203  had  been  sunk.  What  had  these  U-boats  accom¬ 
plished  in  legitimate  naval  warfare  T  It  was  almost  insignificant.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  a  few  obsolescent  ships,  which  sometimes  were  not 
taking  proper  precautions,  had  been  sunk,  but  the  British  Grand  Fleet 
throughout  the  war  hcid  not  been  affected  ;  not  one  single  ship  had  been 
simk  or  hit  by  the  action  of  submarines,  w’hether  at  sea  or  in  harbour. 

“  Our  light  cruisers  had  swept  through  all  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  and, 
wherever  that  Sea  had  been  clear  of  mine-fields,  hewl  gone  where  they 
wished,  imdeterred  by  the  submarine.  Submarines  had  not  prevented 
the  passage  of  troops  across  the  sea.  No  less  than  16,000,000  British 
troops  had  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  English  Channel  during  the  war,  and 
not  one  man  had  been  lost  from  the  action  of  submarines  except  on  board 
hospital  ships,  which,  in  the  twentieth  century,  it  had  been  deemed 
would  be  immune  from  the  attacks  of  submarines,  and  therefore  had  not 
been  escorted. 

“  During  the  later  months  of  the  war  some  2,000,000  United  States 
troops  had  been  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  submarine  had 
proved  equally  powerless  in  their  c£we.  In  fact,  the  U-boat,  whether  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon  against  any  sort  of  organised 
naval  force,  had  proved  almost  contemptible.”  ^ 

Lord  Lee  stressed  the  fact  that  it  was  against  merchant  ships 
alone  that  submarines  achieved  ”  real  success.”  ”  The  submarine 
was  only  to  a  limited  extent  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  for  offence 
it  was  only  really  valuable  when  used  against  merchant  ships.”  At 
a  subsequent  sitting,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  made  effec¬ 
tive  quotation  from  an  article  in  the  issue  of  January,  1920,  of  the 
Revue  Maritime,  a  technical  and  official  publication  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Naval  Staff.  The  article  was  by 
Captain  de  Fregate  Castex,  ‘‘who  at  that  time  was  chief  of  an 
important  bureau  of  the  French  Naval  Staff,  who  is  now  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Division  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
who  has  just  been  designated  as  principal  lecturer  to  the  senior 
officers’  courses  for  the  next  year.”  Lord  Lee  wms  surely  justified 
in  quoting  an  article  by  an  author  of  this  standing  appearing  in 
what  is  practically  an  official  publication.  It  has  since  been 
suggested  that  Captain  Castex  was  merely  interpreting  the  views 
which  the  Germans  had  declared  justified  their  barbarous  methods 
of  attack  on  merchant  shipping.  This  plea,  however,  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  whole  tendency  of  the  article,  for  apart  from 
the  particular  passage  on  which  French  apologists  have  seized, 
this  officer  unequivocally  defended  German  policy.  ‘‘Before 
throwing  stones  at  the  Germans,”  he  declared,  “  we  should  have 
recalled  that  this  war  of  the  torpedo  was,  like  so  many  other 
novelties  of  our  planet,  the  application  of  an  idea  which  in  its 
origin  was  essentially  French.”  He  quoted  in  support  of  his 
views  the  doctrine  which  had  been  laid  down  some  years  ago 


(I)  Vide  oilioial  communique  of  the  Conference  issued  to  the  Press. 
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bv  .\dmiral  Aube,  a  famous  French  Minister  of  Marine,  who  used 
words  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  torpedo  in  the  torpedo 
boat  which  Captain  Castex  affirmed  were  equally  applicable  to 
the  submarine 

“Will  the  torpedo  boat  tell  the  captain  of  the  liner  that  it  is  there, 
that  it  is  lying  in  wait  for  him,  that  it  can  sink  him,  and  in  consequence 
take  him  prisoner  f  In  one  word,  will  it  seize  its  prize  by  platonic  methods  ? 
On  the  contreiry,  at  an  appropriate  distance,  and  unseen,  the  torpedo  boat 
irill  follow  the  liner  which  it  marks  out  for  its  victim.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  quietly,  silently,  it  will  send  to  the  abyss  the  liner,  cargo,  passengers 
jnd  crew ;  then  wdth  a  mind  not  only  serene,  but  fully  satisfied  with  the 
results  achieved,  the  captain  of  the  torpedo  boat  will  continue  on  his 
cruise.” 

Captain  Castex  followed  up  this  quotation  by  adding  : — 

“  The  Cermans,  as  is  their  wont,  have  only  appropriated  in  this  case 
the  invention  of  others.  The  yoimg  French  school  no  doubt  only  had  in 
mind  the  torpedo  boat  as  such,  but,  if  the  effect  of  the  torpedo  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  tube  which  launches  it,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  German 
submarine  war  had  its  germ  in  the  observations  quoted  above.  But 
approaching  the  question  from  a  higher  standpoint  than  that  of  mere 
inquiry  as  to  who  conceived  this  new  form  of  warfare,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  Germans  were  absolutely  justified  in  resorting  to  it.” 

Captain  Castex  held  that  the  Germans  would  have  committed 
“a  great  blunder”  if  they  had  not  acted  as  they  did.  ‘‘It  is 
thus  that  resolute  belligerents  have  acted  throughout  the  course 
of  history  when  people  have  been  engaged  in  desperate  conflict.” 
Finally,  this  French  naval  officer  declared  :  ‘‘  To  sum  up,  one  can 
see  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  which,  militarily 
speaking,  is  not  absolutely  correct.  The  failure  to  give  notice 
has  raised  a  storm  of  protest,  but  it  not  so  inadmissible  as  at 
first  sight  appears.” 

The  French  delegation  dissociated  themselves  from  this 
defence  of  German  methods,  but,  in  spite  of  the  words  spoken 
by  Admiral  le  Bon,  an  atmosphere  had  been  created  which 
rendered  it  imiwssible  to  bring  the  discussion  of  the  submarine 
back  to  the  plane  on  which  the  ratios  for  capital  ships  had  been 
debated.  In  the  event  the  article  by  Captain  Castex  served  well 
the  ends  of  humanity.  Senator  Boot  brought  forward  a  series 
of  resolutions  which,  after  verbal  amendment  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  were  adopted  unanimously.  The  Washington 
Conference  has  definitely  banned  the  submarine.  It  has  declared 
that— 

(a)  A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  submit  to  a 
visit  of  search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be 
seized. 
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(6)  A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it 


refuses  to  submit  to  a  visit  and  search  after  a  \v 


arning  to 


proceed  as  directed. 

(c)  After  seizure  a  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed 
unless  the  crew  and  passengers  have  been  placed  in  safety. 

(d)  If  a  submarine  cannot  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in 
conformity  with  these  rules,  the  existing  law  of  natiwis 
requires  it  to  desist  from  attack  and  seizure  and  to  permit 
the  merchant  vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 

(e)  Finally,  ”  the  signatory  Powers  recognise  the  practical 
impossibility  of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers 
without  violating,  as  they  were  violated  in  the  recent  war, 
1914-18,  the  requirements  universally  accepted  by  civilised 
nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  shall  be  universally 
accepted  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  now  accept  that 
prohibition  as  henceforth  binding  as  between  themselves,  and 
they  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto.” 

This  ordinance  consists,  it  is  true,  of  only  ”  a  scrap  of  paper,” 
but  it  is  an  affirmation  in  the  face  of  the  world  that  the  use  of 
submarines  against  peaceful  commerce,  as  they  were  used  by  the 
Germans,  is  banned  alike  by  the  code  of  humanity  as  well  as 
by  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  the  corollary  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  declared  that  Germany  should  not  be  permitted 
to  own  or  build  submarines  in  future.  Consistency  sugge.sted 
that,  in  view  of  the  limited  value  of  submarines  in  their  legitimate 
sphere,  a  universal  prohibition  should  have  been  proclaimed.  In 
the  absence  of  that  measure,  the  British  Empire  delegation,  as 
well  as  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  humanity  by  getting  the  Conference  to  place  on  record 
once  more  the  doctrines  which  were  enunciated  with  so  much 
force  by  the  United  States  State  Department  in  its  series  of 
notes  to  the  German  Government.  In  the  result,  no  limitation 
has  been  imposed  on  the  building  of  submarines,  and  therefore 
ratios  of  tonnage  for  anti-submarine  craft — cruisers,  flotilla 
leaders,  and  destroyers — have  not  been  incorporated  in  the 
Treaty.  But  the  submarine  as  a  commerce  destroyer  has  been 
ruled  out  by  a  solemn  declaration,  which  any  Power  will  ignore 
at  its  peril.  Germany  defied  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  mobilised 
the  strength  of  the  liberal  nations;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  any  Power  which ,  however  desperate  her  straits, 
emulated  Germany’s  example.  Whatever  military  arguments 
may  be  employed  in  future  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
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submarine,  it  must  remain,  at  least  on  paper,  a  weapon  of  re¬ 
stricted  value. 

The  Washington  Conference  was  not  assembled  with  any  idea 
that  it  would  bring  about  general  disarmament  by  sea,  land,  and 
jir.  President  Harding,  who  has  made  his  period  of  office 
historic,  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  It  was  hoped  that  it 
would  result  in  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  in 
the  three  spheres.  That  expectation  has  not  been  realised. 
France,  protesting  that  Germany  is  still  a  menace  to  her,  declined 
to  discuss  the  question  of  reducing  her  army,  and  consequently  no 
progress  could  be  made  in  that  direction.  The  question  of  aerial 
armament  was  raised,  but  any  limitation  w'as  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  So  far  as  navies  are  concerned,  agreement  was 
reached  only  witli* reference  to  capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  Washington  Conference  will  take  its  place 
in  history  as  an  assembly  of  unique  performance.  It  has  gone 
some  way  to  create  a  new  atmosphere,  though  it  may  bring 
smaller  relief  to  the  overburdened  taxpayers  of  this  island  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  the  taxpayers  of  other  communities,  than  was 
at  one  time  anticipated  by  some  optimists.  It  has  arrested  the 
growth  of  battle  fleets  and  placed  limits  on  the  size  and  power  of 
light  cruisers,  but  there  are  infinite  possibilities  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  submarines.  Its  proceedings  have  encouraged  the  hope 
that  agreements  may  later  on  be  reached  on  the  even  more 
menacing  questions  of  land  and  aerial  armaments,  which  at  this 
moment  threaten  to  impose  on  humanity  far  more  grievous 
burdens  than  those  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  navies. 
As  Mr.  Hughes  remarked  in  his  final  speech ,  ‘  ‘  in  this  Treaty  we 
are  talking  of  arms  in  the  language  of  peace,  and  the  best  thing 
about  the  engagement  w'e  have  made  is  the  spirit  which  has  made 
it  possible  and  which  has  been  manifested  throughout  our 
deliberations.” 

A  beginning  has  been  made,  a  promising  beginning,  but  only 
a  beginning,  in  the  task  of  freeing  the  world  from  the  heavy  burden 
of  competitive  armaments,  and  the  British  naval  delegation  to 
Washington  shares,  with  the  American  delegates,  the  credit  for 
the  example  w'hich  has  been  set. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


SUGGESTION  AND  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 


The  study  of  suggestion  has  followed  that  of  psycho-analysis  into 
the  social  arena,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  favourite  sport  of 
the  amateur  psychologist.  Nevertheless,  its  real  character,  even 
now ,  is  little  understood  save  by  the  specialist ;  still  less  the  wide 
range  over  which  its  principles  can  be  applied.  The  cures 
ascribed  to  Christian  Science  or  psycho-therapy,  the  moral  refor¬ 
mation  w’orked  by  a  revival,  the  certitude  and  experience  of  tradi¬ 
tional  belief,  are  all  frequently  and  easily  accounted  for  as  “  mere 
suggestion  ’  ’ ;  without  any  attempt  to  think  out  what  the  agent  is 
which  can  and  does  produce  these  great  and  eiTduring  changes  in 
the  mind,  and  through  them  in  the  body  too. 

Now  a  suggestion ,  of  course ,  for  psychology  is  not  merely  a 
mood  or  belief  caught  from  someone  else,  or  the  emotional  result 
of  impressive  surroundings ;  though  these  may  be  sources  of  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  is  not  a  persuasive  argument  addressed  to  our  reason¬ 
ing  minds.  It  is  a  dynamic  idea,  which,  out  of  countless  ideas 
that  experience  offers  us,  has  penetrated  past  the  reasoning  mind 
to  the  deeper  and  unconscious  levels,  and  there  has  played  an 
active  part.  When  we  say  this  we  perceive  how  greatly  sugges¬ 
tion,  rightly  understood,  must  interest  the  student  of  religious 
experience  ;  how  valuable  is  the  clue  it  puts  into  his  hand.  Since 
the  claim  of  religion  is  upon  the  whole  man,  and  since  its  trans¬ 
forming  work  in  him  must  be  done  through  his  ordinary  psychic 
machinery  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  that  govern  it,  every 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  that  machinery  helps  us  towards  a 
deeper  comprehension  of  the  way  in  which  it  produces  its  effects. 
More,  it  shows  religious  teachers  howr  they  can  use  the  machinery, 
and  so  best  work  for  success. 

From  this  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  all  our 
recent  discoveries  in  the  mental  region  will  turn  out  to  be  that 
which  is  beginning  to  reveal  to  us  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
unconscious  mind  ;  the  possibility  of  bringing  its  processes  within 
the  control  of  the  will,  bending  its  plastic  shape  to  our  own 
mould.  This  control,  which  is  an  aspect  of  our  human  freedom, 
is  now  seen  to  be  in  some  degree  possible  to  everyone ;  and  may 
be  used  to  promote  our  physical,  moral,  or  spiritual  good.  And 
the  chief  means  by  which  it  acts  is  suggestion,  which  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  of  self-help  or  self-destruction 
that  we  possess.  Though  the  laws  which  govern  the  "  uncon¬ 
scious  ”  are  now  beginning  to  be  made  out,  we  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  little  about  this  psychic  hinterland  or  matrix,  the  inner 
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nature  of  which  is  very  imperfectly  given  in  the  fluctuating 
experiences  of  consciousness.  But  we  do  know,  first,  that  it  is 
the  home  of  instinct,  memory  and  habit,  the  source  of  conduct; 
and  next  that  its  control  and  modification  form  a  large  part  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  training  of  character.  Further,  we  know 
that  it  is  astonishingly  sensitive,  plastic  to  impressions,  and  unfor¬ 
getting.  Nothing  that  happens  leaves  it  exactly  as  it  was  before. 
There  all  the  tendencies  formed  by  out-grown  levels  of  culture 
are  conserved ;  thence  surge  up  the  impulses  on  which  w^e  really 
act,  the  beliefs  that  colour  our  view  of  the  world.  All  this 
material  is  amenable  to  the  moulding  influence  of  suggestion,  as 
clay  to  the  artist’s  hand. 

Suggestion  is  usually  said  to  be  of  two  kinds.  First,  hetero- 
suggestion,  in  which  the  self-realising  idea  is  received  either 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  from  the  outer  world ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  we  join  in  an  enthusiastic  meeting  or  impressive 
service,  and  the  feeling  of  the  crow’d  becomes  our  own,  pro¬ 
foundly  modifying  at  least  for  the  moment  our  psychic  life. 
Secondly,  auto-suggestion.  In  this,  by  means  of  the  conscious 
mind,  an  idea  is  planted  in  the  unconscious  and  there  left  to 
mature.  Thus  do  consciously  accepted  beliefs,  religious,  social, 
or  scientific,  gradually  and  silently  permeate  our  whole  being  and 
show  their  results  in  character ;  and  only  when  such  permeation 
has  taken  place  can  we  regard  them  as  our  own.  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  shows,  however,  that  these  two  forms  of  suggestion  shade 
into  one  another  ;  and  that  no  hetero-suggestion ,  however  impres¬ 
sively  given,  becomes  active  in  us  until  we  have  in  some  sort 
accepted  it  and  transformed  it  into  an  auto-suggestion.  Theology 
expres.ses  this  fact  in  its  own  special  language  when  it  says  that 
“the  will  must  co-operate  with  grace” — i.e.,  the  suggestion  of 
the  spiritual — if  it  is  to  be  ”  efficacious.”  Thus  the  primacy  of 
the  will  is  safeguarded  ;  for  it  can,  and  should,  select  from  among 
the  countless  dynamic  suggestions  which  life  pours  in  on  us 
those  which  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  self.  As  a  rule  men 
take  little  trouble  to  sort  out  the  incoming  suggestions ;  allowing 
uncriticised  beliefs  and  prejudices,  ideas  of  fear  or  ill-health  free 
entrance,  and  failing  to  seize  and  affirm  ideas  of  power  or  joy. 
They  would  be  more  careful  did  they  grasp  more  fully  the 
immense  and  often  enduring  effect  of  these  accepted  suggestions ; 
the  extent  to  which  the  unreasoning  psychic  deeps  are  plastic 
to  incoming  ideas.  Yet  this  suggestibility  and  suppleness  are 
constantly  exhibited  in  everyday  life ;  first  as  sympathy,  which  is 
the  emotional  response  to  the  suggestion  made  by  other  people’s 
feeling  states,  and  next  as  imitation,  which  is  the  active  and 
often  involuntary  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  made  by  other 
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people’s  manners,  clothes,  or  deeds.  The  very  existence  of 
churches  depends  on  the  fact  that  men  most  easily  form  religious 
habits  and  tend  to  have  religious  experiences  when  assembled 
in  groups  and  caused  to  perform  the  same  acts.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  this  psychic  contagion  that  we  do  not  realise  the 
strangeness  of  the  process.  But  now  we  are  learning  that  our 
plasticity  reaches  a  degree  previously  unsuspected,  and  that  we 
have  yet  found  neither  its  limits  nor  its  laws. 

In  the  religious  sphere  some  of  the  more  sensational  demon¬ 
strations  of  this  psychic  suggestibility  have  been  long  notorious. 
Obvious  instances  are  those  ecstatics — some  of  them  true  saints, 
but  some  only  nervous  invalids — w’hose  continuous  and  ardent 
meditations  on  the  Cross  produced  in  them  the  actual  marks  of 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  In  less  extreme  types,  that  eager  emo¬ 
tional  desire  to  share  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  which 
mediaeval  religion  encouraged  often  modified  the  whole  life  of 
the  contemplative;  shaping  the  plastic  mind,  and  sometimes  the 
body  too,  to  its  own  mould.  Julian  of  Norwich  is  an  excellent 
example  of  this  sort  of  religious  suggestibility.  As  a  young  girl 
Julian  prayed  that  she  might  have  an  illness  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  also  a  closer  knowledge  of  Christ’s  pains.  She  forgot  the 
prayer;  but  it  worked  below  the  threshold,  as  forgotten  sugges¬ 
tions  often  do,  and  when  she  was  thirty  the  illness  came.  Its 
psychic  origin  can  still  be  recognised  in  her  owm  candid  account 
of  it ;  and  with  the  illness  the  other  half  of  that  dynamic  prayer 
received  its  fufilment,  in  the  w'ell-known  visions  of  the  Passion 
to  which  we  owe  her  Revelations  of  Divine  Love. 

This  is  simply  a  striking  instance  of  a  process  w'hich  is  always 
taking  place  in  us,  for  good  or  evil.  The  deeper  mind  opens  to 
all  who  knock,  so  long  as  the  new-comers  be  not  enemies  of  some 
strong  habit  or  impression  already  w-ithin.  To  suggestions  that 
coincide  either  with  our  longings  or  our  established  beliefs  and 
loves  it  gives  an  easy  w^elcome ;  and  these,  once  within,  always 
tend  to  self-realisation.  Thus  the  French  Carmelite,  Th^r^se  de 
I’Enfant  Jesus,  once  she  wms  convinced  that  it  was  her  destiny  to 
be  a  “  victim  of  love,”  began  that  career  of  ill-health  which 
ended  with  her  death  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  lives  of 
the  saints  are  full  of  incidents  explicable  on  the  same  lines ;  exhi¬ 
biting  again  and  again  the  dramatic  realisation  for  good  or  for 
ill  of  traditional  ideas.  Therefore  St.  Paul’s  admonition,  ”  What¬ 
soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,  think  on  these  things,”  is  a  piece  of 
practical  advice  of  which  the  importance  can  hardly  be  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  for  it  deals  with  the  conditions  under  w-hich  man  makes 
his  own  mentality. 
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Those,  then,  who  speak  of  the  results  of  psycho-therapy  or  the 
phenomena  of  religious  experience  as  mere  suggestion,  are  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  their  choice  of  an  epithet ;  for  the  power  they  thus 
disparage  is  a  controlling  factor  in  every  human  life.  So  if  we 
wish  to  explore  the  elements  contributing  to  religious  development 
this  is  one  which  we  must  not  neglect.  A  large  part  of  the 
efficacy  of  corporate  and  private  religious  exercises  depends 
directly  on  the  fact  that  the  religious  idea,  rightly  received  into 
the  mind,  and  re-enforced  by  regular  devotional  acts,  wdll  always 
tend  to  realise  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  perfectly 
adapted  the  rituals  of  historic  Christianity  are  to  this  end.  The 
more  complex  and  solemn  the  ceremony,  the  more  archaic  and 
universal  the  symbols  it  employs,  so  much  the  more  pow'erful — 
for  those  natures  able  to  yield  to  it — the  suggestion  becomes. 
Music,  rhythmic  chanting,  symbolic  gesture,  the  solemn  periods 
of  recited  prayer,  all  contribute  to  this  effect ;  so,  too,  does  the 
corporate  and  really  ceremonial  silence  of  Quaker  worship.  In 
churches  of  the  Catholic  type  every  object  that  meets  the  eye, 
every  scent,  every  attitude  we  are  encouraged  to  assume,  gives 
the  acquiescent  mind  a  push  in  the  same  direction ;  and  the  nice 
warm  devotional  feeling  w'ith  which  what  is  called  a  good  con¬ 
gregation  finishes  the  singing  of  a  favourite  hymn  belongs  to  the 
same  order  of  phenomena.  The  rhythmic  phrases — not  as  a  rule 
very  full  of  meaning  or  intellectual  appeal — exercise  a  slightly 
hypnotic  effect  on  the  analysing  surface  mind ;  and  induce  a  con¬ 
dition  of  suggestibility  open  to  all  the  influences  of  the  place 
and  of  our  fellow-worshippers. 

The  Authorised  translation  of  Ephesians  v.  19,  “  Speaking  to 
yourselves  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,”  w'hatever 
we  may  think  of  its  accuracy,  describes  a  chief  function  of  reli¬ 
gious  services  of  the  hearty  congregational  sort.  We  do  speak 
In  our  deeper  and  more  plastic  selves  in  our  psalms  and  hymns ; 
so  too  in  the  common  recitation,  especially  the  chanting,  of  a 
creed.  We  administer  through  these  rhythmic  affirmations,  so 
long  as  we  sing  them  with  intention,  a  powerful  suggestion  to 
ourselves  and  everyone  else  within  reach.  ”  Receive  his  leaven,” 
said  William  Penn,  ‘‘  and  it  will  change  thee,  his  medicine,  and 
it  will  cure  thee.  He  is  as  infallible  as  free ;  without  money, 
and  with  certainty.  Yield  up  thy  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  him 
that  maketh  all  things  new  :  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  new 
love,  new  joy,  new  peace,  new  works,  and  new  life  and  con¬ 
versation,”  That  is  fine  literature;  but  it  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  realise  that  it  is  also  good  psychology,  and  that  here  we 
are  given  the  key  to  those  amazing  regenerations  of  character 
which  are  the  romance  of  the  religious  life. 
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Fears  have  been  expressed  that,  by  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  suggestion  to  religious  experience,  religion  may  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  favourable  subjectivism  and  faith  identified 
with  suggestibility.  But  here  the  bearing  of  this  series  of  facts 
on  bodily  health  provides  us  with  a  useful  analogy.  Bodily  health 
is  no  illusion.  It  does  not  consist  merely  in  thinking  that  we 
are  well ;  but  is  a  real  condition  of  w'ell-being,  dependent  on  the 
con'ect  \vorking  of  our  physical  and  psychical  life.  This  correct 
and  wholesome  w’orking  will  be  furthered,  and  if  injured  maybe 
restored,  by  good  suggestions;  it  will  be  disturbed  by  bad  sug¬ 
gestions.  So  too  the  hfe  of  the  Spirit  is  a  concrete  fact ;  but  this 
life,  with  its  growth  and  experiences,  its  definitely  ontological 
references,  is  lived  here  and  now,  in  and  through  the  self’s 
psychic  life,  and  indeed  his  bodily  life  too — a  truth  which  is 
reflected  in  sacramentalism.  Therefore,  sharing  as  it  does  life’s 
plastic  character,  it  too  is  amenable  to  suggestion  and  can  be 
helped  or  hindered  by  it. 

Everything,  indeed,  seems  to  point  to  a  close  connection 
between  wdiat  might  be  called  the  mechanism  of  prayer  and  of 
suggestion.  To  say  this  is  in  no  way  to  minimise  the  transcen¬ 
dental  character  of  prayer.  In  both  states  there  is  a  spontane¬ 
ous  or  deliberate  throwing  open  of  the  deeper  mind  to  influences 
which,  fully  accepted,  tend  to  realise  themselves.  This  parallel¬ 
ism  is  strikingly  shown  when  we  compare  the  directions  given  by 
all  great  teachers  of  prayer  and  contemplation  with  the  method 
by  which  health-giving  suggestions  are  made  to  the  bodily  life. 
In  both  we  find  an  insistence  on  the  stilling  and  recollecting  of 
the  mind,  on  surrender,  a  held  passivity,  not  merely  limp  but 
purposeful ;  on  the  need  of  yielding  to,  and  accepting,  the  vivify¬ 
ing  suggestions  of  power.  We  might  even  go  further  than  this 
and  say  that  the  other-worldly  influence  which  religion  calls 
“  grace  ”  is,  in  effect,  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  spiritual  affect¬ 
ing  the  soul’s  life.  As  we  are  commonly  docile  to  the  countless 
hetero-suggestions,  some  helpful,  some  weakening,  some  actually 
harmful,  which  our  environment  is  always  making  to  us,  the 
mystical  temperament  is  so  spiritually  suggestible  that  it  can 
receive  those  given  by  the  all-penetrating  Divine  life.  This 
view  is,  indeed,  supported  and  illustrated  by  the  descriptions 
of  contemplative  experience  which  abound  in  spiritual  litera¬ 
ture. 

“  Son,”  says  the  inward  voice  to  Thomas  k  Kempis,  ”  My  grace 
is  precious,  and  suffereth  not  itself  to  be  mingled  with  strange 
things  nor  earthly  consolations.  Wherefore  it  behoveth  thee  to 
cast  away  impediments  to  grace  if  thou  wiliest  to  receive  the 
inpouring  thereof.  Ask  for  thyself  a  secret  place,  love  to  dwell 
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alone  with  thyself,  seek  confabulation  of  none  other  .  .  .  put 
the  readiness  for  God  before  all  other  things,  for  thou  canst  not 
both  take  heed  to  Me  and  delight  in  things  transitory.  .  .  .  This 
grace  is  a  light  supernatural  and  a  special  gift  of  God  and  a  proper 
sign  of  the  chosen  children  of  God,  and  the  earnest  of  everlasting 
health;  for  God  lifteth  up  man  from  earthly  things  to  love 
heavenly  things,  and  of  him  that  is  fleshly  maketh  a  spiritual 
man.” 

Could  we  have  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  of  with¬ 
drawal  and  attention  under  which  the  psyche  is  most  amenable 
to  suggestion ;  or  of  the  inward  transfiguration  worked  by  a  great 
self-realising  idea?  Such  transfiguration  has  hterally  on  the 
physical  plane  caused  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb 
to  speak ;  and  seems  to  be  observed  operating  on  the  highest 
levels  in  religious  experience.  When,  further,  a  Kempis  prays 
"Increase  in  me  more  grace,  that  1  may  fulfil  Thy  word  and 
make  perfect  mine  own  health,”  is  he  not  describing  the  right 
balance  to  be  sought  between  the  initial  surrender  to  a  vivifying 
Buggestion  and  the  self’s  appropriation  and  manly  use  of  it?  This 
appropriation  is  not  accomplished  by  limp  acquiescence,  nor  does 
it  issue  in  infantile  dependence ;  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  vital 
balance  between  the  indrawing  and  outgiving  of  power. 

It  seems,  then,  worth  while  for  students  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  in  which  a  suggestion  is  most 
likely  to  be  received  and  realised.  These  conditions,  as  psycho¬ 
logists  have  so  far  defined  them,  can  be  resumed  under  the  three 
heads  of  quiescence,  attention,  and  feeling ;  and  these,  of  course, 
are  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  contemplative  state,  as 
described  in  the  teaching  of  the  mystics. 

First,  let  us  take  quiescence.  In  order  fully  to  lay  open  the 
unconscious  to  suggested  ideas,  the  surface  mind  must  be  called 
in  from  its  responses  to  the  outer  world,  or  in  religious  language 
recollected,  till  the  hum  of  that  outer  world  is  hardly  perceived 
by  it.  Also  the  body  must  be  relaxed,  making  no  demands  on 
the  machinery  controlling  the  motor  system,  and  the  conditions 
in  general  must  be  those  of  complete  mental  and  bodily  rest. 
Here  is  the  psychological  equivalent  of  that  which  spiritual 
writers  call  the  Quiet ;  a  state  defined  by  one  of  them  as  ‘  ‘  a  rest 
most  busy.”  ‘‘  Those  who  are  in  this  prayer,”  says  St.  Teresa, 
"wish  their  bodies  to  remain  motionless,  for  it  seems  to  them 
that  at  the  least  movement  they  will  lose  their  sweet  peace.” 
Others  say  that  in  this  state  they  stop  the  wheel  of  imagination, 
leave  all  that  they  can  think,  and  sink  into  their  “nothingness,” 
or  their  “ground.”  In  Euysbroeck’s  phrase,  they  are  “in¬ 
wardly  abiding  in  simplicity  and  stillness  and  utter  peace  ’  ’ ;  and 
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this  is  man’s  state  of  maximum  receptivity.  “The  best  and 
noblest  way  in  which  thou  mayest  come  into  this  work  and  life  ” 
says  Master  Eckhart,  “is  by  keeping  silence  and  letting  God 
work  and  speak.  ,  .  .  When  we  simply  keep  ourselves  receptive 
we  are  more  perfect  than  when  at  work.” 

But  this  preparatory  state  of  surrendered  quiet  must  at  once 
be  qualified  by  the  second  point  :  attention.  It  does,  as  St. 
Teresa  so  constantly  insists,  depend  on  the  will,  and  is  not  a  limp 
yielding  to  anything  or  nothing.  It  has  an  ordained  deliberate 
aim,  is  a  behaviour-cycle  directed  to  an  end;  and  this  is  what 
marks  out  the  real  and  fruitful  quiescence  of  the  contemplative 
from  the  non-directed  surrender  of  mere  quietism.  The  quieted 
mind  must  receive  and  hold — yet  without  discursive  thought- 
the  idea  which  it  desires  to  realise  ;  and  this  idea  must  interest  it 
and  be  real  for  it,  so  that  attention  is  concentrated  upon  it  spon¬ 
taneously.  “  You  must  know,  my  daughters,”  says  St.  Teresa, 
“  that  this  is  no  supernatural  act,  but  depends  on  our  will;  and 
that  therefore  we  can  do  it,  with  that  ordinary  assistance  of 
God  which  we  need  for  all  our  acts  and  even  for  our  good 
thoughts.”  This  willed  state  of  attentive  recollection  is  called 
by  psychology  contention,  by  religion  introversion.  The  more 
completely  the  idea  thus  absorbs  us,  the  greater  will  be  its  trans¬ 
forming  power  ;  a  truth  expressed  by  the  old  English  mystic  who 
declared  that  “  A  blind  intent  stretching  to  God  should  never 
fail  of  success.”  When  interest  wavers,  the  suggestion  begins 
to  lose  ground.  Such  concentration  can  be  improved  by  prac¬ 
tice  ;  hence  the  value  w’hich  religious  specialists  have  always 
ascribed  to  the  regular  daily  exercise  of  meditation  and  contem¬ 
plation  ;  the  quiet  and  steady  holding  in  the  mind  of  the  thought 
which  it  is  desired  to  realise.  St.  Teresa  merely  translates  this 
truth  into  the  special  language  of  devotion  when  she  says  :  “We 
ought  little  by  little  to  habituate  ourselves  to  gentle  and  silent 
converse  with  Him,  so  that  He  may  make  us  feel  His  presence 
in  the  soul.”  In  fact,  a  state  bordering  on  reverie,  and  practi¬ 
cally  identical  with  that  which  the  mystics  called  the  prayer  of 
quiet,  in  which  a  simple  conception  is  thus  dwelt  on  without 
effort  or  discursive  thought,  is  found  to  be  the  most  favourable  of 
all  conditions  for  the  practice  of  auto-suggestion ;  and  Madame 
Guy  on  clearly  exhibits  to  us  the  connection  between  these  two 
states  when  she  says,  “  Our  activity  should  consist  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  acquire  and  maintain  such  a  state  as  may  be  most  suscept¬ 
ible  of  divine  impressions,  most  flexile  to  all  the  operations  of 
the  Eternal  Word.” 

Psycho-therapists  tell  us  that  in  order  to  experience  the  full 
effects  of  suggestion,  we  should — having  achieved  a  state  of  quiet 
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attention— repeat  rapidly  and  rhythmically,  but  with  intention, 
the  idea  we  wish  to  realise.  Further,  they  insist  that  the 
shorter,  the  simpler,  and  more  general  this  verbal  formula,  the 
more  effective  it  will  be.  The  application  of  this  law  to  religious 
eiperience  was  well  understood  by  the  mediaeval  mystics.  It 
explains  to  us  the  value  which  they,  and  in  fact  nearly  all 
devout  persons,  attribute  to  what  are  called  in  technical  language 
"affective  acts”  or  ejaculatory  prayers;  that  is  to  say,  short 
phrases  repeated  or  held  in  the  mind,  which  sum  up  and  express 
the  self’s  penitence,  love,  or  adoration.  Thus  the  author  of  the 
(loud  of  Unknowing  says  to  his  disciple  :  ”  Fill  thy  spirit  with 
the  ghostly  meaning  of  this  word  Sin ,  and  without  any  special 
beholding  unto  any  kind  of  sin,  whether  it  be  venial  or  deadly. 
.\ndcry  thus  ghostly  ever  upon  one  :  Sin,  sin,  sin  !  out !  out !  out ! 
This  ghostly  cry  is  better  learned  of  God  by  the  proof  than  of 
any  mail  by  word.  For  it  is  best  when  it  is  in  pure  spirit,  with¬ 
out  special  thought  or  any  pronouncing  of  word.” 

Here  the  directions  are  exact,  and  such  as  any  psychologist  at 
the  present  day  would  give  for  the  realisation  of  suggestions. 
Indeed,  religious  teachers,  informed  by  experience,  have  always 
ascribed  special  efficacy  to  these  ‘‘  short  acts”  of  prayer  and  of 
affirmation;  which  are  really  brief  suggestions,  similar  to  those 
which  Baudouin  recommends  as  conducive  to  bodily  well-being. 
The  repeated  affirmation  of  Julian  of  Norwich,  “  All  shall  be 
well !  All  shall  be  well !  All  manner  of  thing  shall  be  well !  ’  ’ 
fills  all  her  revelations  with  its  life-giving  suggestion  of  joyous 
faith;  and  countless  generations  of  Christians  have  thus  applied 
to  their  souls’  health  those  very  methods  by  which  our  con¬ 
temporaries  are  now  enthusiastically  curing  indigestion  and  cold 
in  the  head.  Hence  there  is  real  value  in  such  devotions  as  the 
Bosary,  and  the  Protestant  churches  showed  little  psychological 
insight  when  they  abandoned  it.  Such  "vain”  repetitions, 
however  much  the  rational  mind  may  dislike,  discredit,  and 
denounce  them,  have  power  to  penetrate  and  modify  the  deeper 
psychic  levels ;  always  provided  that  they  are  fully  weighted  with 
meaning  and  desire,  conflict  with  no  accepted  belief,  and  are 
never  allowed  to  become  merely  mechanical — the  standing  danger 
alike  of  all  verbal  suggestion  and  all  formal  devotional  acts. 

Here  we  touch  the  third  essential  of  effective  suggestion  :  feel¬ 
ing.  When  an  idea  is  charged  with  emotion,  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  realise  itself.  War  neuroses  taught  us  the  terrible  potency  of 
the  emotional  stimulus  of  anxiety  or  fear.  But  this  power  of 
feeling  over  the  unconscious  has  also  its  favourable  aspect.  Here 
^e  find  psychology  justifying  the  often  criticised  emotional 
element  of  religion.  Its  function  is  to  increase  the  energy  of  the 
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idea.  The  cool  judicious  type  of  belief  will  never  possess  the  life, 
changing  power  of  a  more  fervid,  though  perhaps  a  less  rational 
faith.  Thus  the  state  of  corporate  suggestibility  created  at  a 
revival,  and  on  which  the  success  of  that  revival  depends  is 
closely  connected  with  the  emotional  character  of  the  appeal 
which  is  made.  And  upon  higher  levels  we  see  that  the  trans- 
figured  lives  and  heroic  energies  of  the  great  figures  of  Christian 
history  represent  the  realisation  of  an  idea  of  which  the  heart  was 
an  impassioned  and  unearthly  love,  subduing  to  its  purposes  all 
the  impulses  and  powers  of  the  natural  man.  “If  you  would 
truly  know  how  these  things  come  to  pass,”  said  Saint  Bonaven- 
tura,  “  ask  it  of  desire,  not  of  intellect ;  of  the  ardours  of  prayer, 
not  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools.”  More  and  more  psycholog}’ 
tends  to  endorse  the  truth  of  these  words. 

Quiescence,  attention,  and  emotional  interest  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  essentials  of  successful  suggestion.  But  there 
are  two  other  characteristics  which  have  been  described  by  the 
Nancy  school  of  psychologists,  and  appear  to  be  of  great  import¬ 
ance  for  the  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  religious  experi¬ 
ence.  These  have  been  called  the  law  of  Unconscious  Teleolog}' 
and  the  law  of  Reversed  Effort. 

The  law  of  Unconscious  Teleology  declares  that,  when  aii  end 
has  been  effectively  suggested  to  the  unconscious,  it  will  always 
tend  to  work  towards  its  realisation ;  finding  for  itself  the  appro¬ 
priate  means.  Thus  in  psycho-therapy  it  is  found  that  a  general 
suggestion  of  health  made  to  the  ailing  person  is  often  enough. 
The  doctor  may  not  himself  know  enough  about  the  malady  to 
suggest  stage  by  stage  the  process  of  cure.  But  he  suggests 
that  cure ;  and  the  changes  and  readjustments  necessary  for  its 
realisation  are  made  unconsciously,  under  the  influence  of  the 
dynamic  idea.  Thus  the  injunction  of  the  Cloud  of  Unhiowing, 
“  Look  that  nothing  live  in  thy  working  mind  but  a  naked  intent 
directed  to  God  ’  ’ — suggesting  as  it  does  to  the  psyche  the  onto¬ 
logical  object  of  faith — strikingly  anticipates  the  last  conclusions 
of  science.  And  here  we  notice  that  a  fervent  belief  that  the 
accepted  suggestion  will  ‘  ‘  work  ”  is  by  no  means  essential  to  its 
success.  More  important  is  a  humble  willingness  to  try  the 
method,  give  it  a  chance.  That  which  reason  cannot  grasp  may 
yet  penetrate  to  the  deeper  mind  and  there  become  active,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  intellect  does  not  set  up  resistances  to  it.  This 
is  found  true  in  medical  practice,  and  religious  teachers  have 
always  declared  it  to  be  true  in  the  spiritual  sphere ;  holding 
obedience,  humility,  and  a  measure  of  resignation,  not  “  spiritual 
vision,”  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  healing  and  renovation  of  the 
soul.  Thus  acquiescence  in  religious  practice,  co-operation  in  the 
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corporate  life  of  a  church,  are  often  seen  to  work  for  good  in 
(liose  who  submit  to  them ;  though  they  may  lack,  as  they  so 
frequently  say,  “all  spiritual  sense.”  The  cumulative  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  cultus  penetrate  past  the  surface  mind  to  the  uncon- 
jcious,  and  there  initiate  a  transforming  work.  This  happens 
not  by  magic,  but  in  conformity  with  psychological  law. 

This  tendency  of  the  unconscious  to  realise  a  suggested  end 
should  surely  lay  on  religious  teachers  the  obligation  of  forming 
a  clear  and  vital  conception  of  the  ideas  they  wish  to  suggest, 
either  to  themselves  in  their  meditations,  or  to  others  by  their 
teaching.  For  these  ideas,  however  generalised,  will  set  up  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  the  mind  that  receives  them,  there  working  out 
their  whole  content  of  good  or  bad  suggestion ;  and  this  power 
IS  not  confined  to  those  that  tend  to  fulness  of  life.  Thus  the 
wrong  conception  of  self-immolation  and  sacrifice  will  be  faith¬ 
fully  realised  by  the  unconscious  in  terms  of  misery,  weakness 
or  disease.  The  idea  of  herself  as  a  “victim  of  love”  worked 
physical  destruction  in  Therese  de  TEnfant  Jesus.  Her  con¬ 
temporary,  Elizabeth  Catez,  said  when  she  took  the  veil,  “I  long 
to  sutler,  I  go  to  Carmel  for  nothing  else  than  this  ’  ’ ;  and  almost 
at  once  entered  on  the  illness  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  she  died. 
We  shall  never  perhaps  know  all  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  once 
fashionable  Protestant  doctrines  of  predestination,  and  of  the  total 
depravity  of  human  nature. 

.\11  this  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  hopeful,  manly,  and 
constructive  conceptions  should  be  given  prominence  in  religious 
teaching ;  how  important  is  the  tone  of  a  service,  and  how  close 
many  hymns  are  to  what  might  be  called  psychological  sin, 
stressing  as  they  do  a  neurotic  shrinking  from  full  human  life,  a 
childish  love  of  shelter,  a  morbid  preoccupation  with  failure  and 
pit.  No  one  under  fifty,  and  few  people  over  that  age,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  chant  stuff  about 

O  Paradise,  O  Paradise, 

’Tis  weary  waiting  here, 
or— 

The  highest  hopes  we  cherisli  here, 

How  fast  they  tire  and  faint  ! 

and  even  more  objectionable  quotations  may  be  found  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  current  hymnals.  Such  hymns  make  devita.hsing  sug¬ 
gestions,  adverse  to  the  health  and  energy  of  the  self ;  the  more 
powerful  because  they  are  sung  collectively  and  in  rhythm,  and 
cast  in  an  emotional  mould.  There  was  some  truth  in  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  the  Indian  teacher,  Eama-Krishna,  that  the  books  of 
ie  Christians  insisted  too  exclusively  on  sin.  He  said:  “He 
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who  repeats  again  and  again,  ‘  I  am  bound !  I  am  bound !  ’  remainBl 
in  bondage.  He  who  repeats,  day  and  night,  ‘  I  am  a  sinner!! 
am  a  sinner!  ’  becomes  a  sinner  indeed.” 

Finally  there  is  the  so-called  “Law  of  Reversed  Effort ”i! 
psychological  discovery  which  casts  considerable  light  on  religious 
experience.  Briefly,  this  means  that  when  a  suggestion  has 
entered  the  unconscious,  and  there  become  active,  direct  con¬ 
scious  resistance  to  it  is  not  merely  useless,  but  actually  tends  to 
intensify  it.  If  it  is  to  be  dislodged,  this  will  not  be  accom- 
plished  by  mere  struggle,  but  by  the  persuasive  power  of  another 
and  superior  auto-suggestion.  Further,  when  w^e  seek  to  suggest 
or  establish  a  new  habit,  the  more  anxious  and  desperate  our 
effort  the  less  will  be  our  success.  In  the  small  matters  of  life,  all 
have  experienced  the  working  of  this  law  :  in  frustrated  struggles 
to  attend  to  that  which  does  not  interest  us,  to  keep  our  balauce 
when  learning  to  bicycle,  to  avoid  coughing  in  church.  But  it 
has  also  more  important  applications.  Thus  it  indicates  that 
any  tense,  deliberate  struggle  to  believe,  or  to  overcome  some 
moral  weakness,  will  tend  to  frustrate  itself ;  for  this  anxious 
effort  gives  body  to  imaginative  difficulties,  fixing  attention  on 
the  conflict,  not  on  the  desired  end.  True,  if  this  end  is  to  be 
achieved,  the  will  must  be  directed  to  it ;  but  only  in  the  larger 
sense  of  giving  steadfast  direction  to  the  desires  and  acts  of  the 
self,  keeping  attention  orientated  tow^ards  the  goal.  Thus,  to 
try  to  walk  a  plank  bridge  with  our  attention  fixed  on  its 
narrowness  and  our  own  uncertain  footsteps  is  to  ask  for  disaster; 
but  we  cross  it  easily,  if  instead  of  this  we  look  at  the  bank  on 
the  other  side,  and  let  ourselves  go  towards  it.  Psychology  now  j 
suggests  that  this  is  the  difference  between  the  wrong  and  the 
right  way,  whether  in  games,  morals,  or  meditation. 

Therefore  the  law  of  Reversed  Effort  warns  us  against  the 
danger  of  making  religion  too  grim  and  strenuous  an  affair, 
showing  that  it  is  possible  to  make  too  much  of  the  process  o! 
wrestling  with  evil.  An  attention  chiefly  concentrated  on  the 
anxious  struggle  with  sin  and  weakness  must  tend  to  frustration. 
The  early  ascetics,  who  made  elaborate  preparations  for  dealing 
with  temptation,  got  as  a  result  plenty  of  temptations  with 
which  to  deal.  A  better  and  indeed  more  scientific  way  is  shown 
by  the  mystics.  “When  thoughts  of  sin  press  on  thee,”  says  the 
author  of  the  Cloud  of  Unknowing ,  “look  over  their  shoulders 
seeking  another  thing,  the  which  thing  is  God.” 

These  laws  of  suggestion,  taken  together,  all  seem  to  point 
one  way  :  exhibiting  the  psyche  as  living,  plastic,  changeful,  per¬ 
petually  modified  by  the  suggestions  pouring  in  on  it,  the  exp^ 
riences  and  intuitions  to  which  it  reacts.  Such  a  conception,  if 
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is  plainly  of  great  importance ;  not  only  to  the  student  of 
jeligious  experience,  but  also  to  the  practical  worker  in  this  field. 
It  compels  him  to  admit  that  every  thought,  fear,  prayer, 
enthusiasm,  has  its  effect  upon  the  plastic  human  creature.  Even 
doctrines  are  dynamic,  and  may  have  unmeasured  influence  upon 
life;  hence  they  should  be  scrutinised  before  their  admission  into 
consciousness.  Nothing  so  admitted  is  forgotten.  Nothing 
leaves  us  as  we  were  before.  Moreover,  suggestion  puts  into  his 
hands  a  powerful  weapon,  which  the  apparatus  of  traditional 
religion  can  help  him  to  use  to  the  very  best  effect.  By  its 
means,  he  can  mould  the  stuff  of  human  nature ;  and  it  is  for 
him  to  decide  whether  the  aim  he  sets  before  it  be  the  stern 
heauty  of  holiness,  or  the  mawkish  pietism  of  the  religious 
sentimentalist. 


Evelyn  Underhill. 


BISMAECK’S  VINDICATION. 


Thirty-two  years  have  passed  since  Prince  Bismarck  parted 
from  the  third  German  Emperor  in  hot-hlooded  resentment,  after 
a  quarrel  which,  in  spite  of  the  formal  reconciliation  which  was 
patched  up  three  years  later  by  the  mediation  of  friends,  eager 
to  closure  a  national  scandal,  was  never  really  healed,  and  on  the 
side  of  Bismarck  and  his  family  left  lasting  and  bitter  memories. 
Now,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time,  there  is  given  to  the  world, 
through  the  enterprise  of  an  English  firm  of  publishers,  the 
account  of  the  breach  which  Bismarck  began  to  dictate  to  an 
amanuensis  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  it.^  Though  published  as  a  detached  piece  of  anto- 
biography,  the  story  really  forms  the  third  volume  of  Bismarck’s 
Reflexions  and  Recollections  (“Gedanken  und  Erinne- 
rungen”),  of  which  the  earlier  volumes,  published  on  the  death 
of  their  writer  in  1898,  appeared  in  this  country  with  the  title 
Bismarck,  the  Man  and  the  Statesman. 

The  second  volume  of  the  memoirs  stopped  at  Bismarck's 
resignation  or  dismissal — for  it  was  both — in  March,  1890.  In 
the  meantime  an  extensive  German  literature  has  appeared  upon 
the  events  of  that  period,  much  of  it,  indeed,  worthless  from  lack, 
not  only  of  proper  perspective  and  sufficient  objectivity,  but  of 
authenticity,  though  the  rest  presented  a  story  so  far  faithful 
as  to  need  only  the  personal  touches  which  the  original  actors  in 
the  episode  could  alone  give  to  make  it  complete.  The  inter¬ 
minable  Moritz  Busch  has  said  much  on  the  subject  in  several 
volumes,  basing  his  disclosures  on  conversations  both  with 
Bismarck  and  his  faithful  famulus,  Lothar  Bucher,  Lately  some 
memoirs  of  Minister  von  Boetticher  and  Dr.  von  Eottenburg  (the 
one  Bismarck’s  chief  adjutant  in  the  Ministry  and  the  other  chief 
of  the  Chancellery  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel),  edited  by  Baron 
von  Eppstein,  have  thrown  an  indispensable  light  upon  the 
resignation  episode.  In  January,  1921,  also  a  shorter  contribution 
of  great  interest  was  made  to  the  story  by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  private  letters  written  to  its  chief  editor 
'by  Dr.  Franz  Fischer,  the  journal’s  Berlin  representative,  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1890.  Neither  of  these  publications 
should  be  ignored  in  any  attempt  to  determine  exactly  when, 
why,  and  in  what  circumstances  the  ex-Emperor  William  II.  and 

(1)  Niew  Chapters  of  Bismarck's  Autobiography.  Translated  by  Bernard  Miall 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  343  pp. 
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the  first  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  quarrelled  and  went 

apart. 

A  good  deal  of  mystery  has  gathered  round  the  long-delayed 
third  volume  of  the  Reflexions  and  Recollections.  It  was 
Bismarck’s  intention  that  the  whole  of  his  memoirs,  just  as  he 
left  them,  should  be  published  immediately  after  his  death.  This 
I  had  from  his  own  lips  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  paid  to  him  at 
Friedrichsruh,  when  the  narrative  was  still  unfinished,  and  I 
mention  the  meeting  because  the  conversation  incidental  to  it 
threw,  for  me,  new  light  upon  not  a  few  passages  in  Bismarck’s 
political  life.  It  was  an  accident  that  the  visit  should  have 
followed  his  resignation,  and  it  came  about  in  this  way.  Some 
time  before  I  had  written  a  monograph  (still,  strange  to  say,  alive) 
upon  the  State  Socialism  which,  originating  in  the  Prussian 
patriarchal  system,  had  been  developed  by  Bismarck  as  a  part  of 
Imperial  policy,  and  which  later  England,  as  in  so  many  of  our 
imitations,  applied  in  dubious  forms  and  carried  to  irrational 
extremes.  This  book  being  at  once  translated  into  German  and 
Italian,  it  seemed  justifiable  to  send  him  a  copy.  In  acknow¬ 
ledging  it  he  invited  me  to  call  upon  him  when  next  I  visited 
Germany. 

When  my  visit  was  paid  in  1892  the  breach  still  continued  as 
wide  as  ever,  though  the  worst  was  to  come  that  summer,  when 
an  embassy  boycott  was  proclaimed  against  him  in  Vienna,  whither 
he  went  on  the  way  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son.  It  was  to  a 
complete  family  circle  that  I  was  introduced  when  I  arrived  at 
the  chdteau  in  the  Sachsenwald.  Dejeuner  had  just  begun, 
and  Bismarck  placed  me  next  to  himself  and  Lothar  Bucher, 
then  a  little  old  man,  frail  of  form,  with  bent  shoulders  and 
parchment  face,  yet  intellectually  keen,  alert,  and  vigorous,  though 
he  died  in  October  of  that  year.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
quarrel  still  occupied  the  minds  of  the  Bismarck  household.  Con- 
Tersation  frequently  turned  on  the  Emperor,  for  whom  Bismarck’s 
invariable  name  was  “  der  junge  Herr  ”  (“  the  young  master  ”) ; 
but  while  his  references  were  nonchalant  and  unceremonious  there 
was  in  them  no  trace  of  bitterness.  That  was  left  to  Count 
Herbert,  who  made  no  attempt  to  hide  his  feelings,  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger.  Whatever  warmth  his  resentment  may 
have  owed  to  filial  piety,  he  never  forgot  that  he  had  been  cheated 
out  of  the  Chancellorship. 

The  repast  over,  the  ladies  withdrew ;  Count  Herbert  had  just 
before  rushed  off  to  catch  a  train  ;  Bucher,  who,  by  the  way,  spoke 
excellent  English,  which  he  had  learned  in  this  country,  where 
he  was  in  exile  as  a  revolutionary  in  ’48,  soon  betook  himself  to 
his  daily  pensum  of  writing ;  and  Count  Bill  was  considerate 
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enough  to  leave  me  alone  with  the  ex-Chancellor.  The  historic^ 
long  pipe  was  then  brought  out  with  cigars,  and  over  these  a 
protracted  conversation  took  place  which,  for  the  visitor  at  least 
was  profoundly  interesting.  It  touched  a  wide  range  of  topics-^ 
questions  of  foreign  and  English  politics,  social  reform,  constitu. 
tional  history,  economic  problems  of  land  and  labour,  English 
literature — and  upon  each  Bismarck  had  wise  and  often  with 
things  to  say,  drawn  from  a  rich  store  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 

It  was  when  I  ventured  to  question  him  as  to  his  possible 
memoirs  that  he  said  emphatically,  “I  shall  say  nothing  during 
my  lifetime,  but  I  shall  leave  papers  for  my  children  to  publish 
when  I  am  gone,”  and  he  added,  in  explanation  of  the  delay, 
that  there  were  many  things  to  say  which  could  not  be  said 
discreetly  while  he  lived.  Had  Bismarck’s  death  occurred  at  any 
time  before  the  autumn  of  1893  it  is  unlikely  that  even  the  known 
strength  of  the  law’s  arm  and  the  terrors  of  Icse-inajeste  would 
have  prevented  the  sons  from  publishing  the  whole  of  the  memoirs, 
including  the  vitriolic  third  volume,  without  delay.  At  the  time 
stated,  however,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  reigning  and 
the  deposed  dynasty,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  nation.  Yielding  to 
the  continued  pressure  of  his  Ministerial  advisers,  and  particularly 
of  the  Chancellor,  Count  von  Caprivi,  yet  against  his  will  and 
ungraciously,  though  with  every  outw^ard  form  of  courtesy  and 
cordiality,  the  Emperor  sent  to  Friedrichsruh  the  proverbial 
winged  messenger — no  gentle  dove  this  time,  but  a  common 
carrier  pigeon — bearing  the  olive  branch,  and  a  little  later 
Bismarck  presented  himself  at  Court  in  Berlin.  How  little  sincere 
the  royal  advances  were  appeared  from  a  remark  made  by  the 
Emperor  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  on  the  latter  occasion  (January 
25th,  1894)  :  “Now  they  can  erect  their  triumphal  arches  for 
him  in  Vienna  and  Munich,  for  I  am  always  a  horse’s  length 
ahead  of  him.” 

Truce  though  it  was,  and  no  peace,  the  pact  had  not  been  broken 
when  Bismarck  died  on  July  30th,  1898,  and  to  have  published 
the  missing  volume  then  would  have  reopened  old  wounds,  con¬ 
troversies,  and  scandals.  At  the  request  of  Prince  Herbert,  there¬ 
fore,  the  publishers,  the  Cotta  firm  of  Stuttgart,  agreed  to  give 
the  Kaiser’s  reputation  and  serenity  a  further  respite  by  holding 
back  the  volume  until  he,  too,  had  passed  from  the  scene.  When, 
however,  the  Emperor  abdicated  in  exile  in  November,  1918,  the 
head  of  the  Cotta  firm  received  permission  from  the  third  Prince 
Bismarck  to  delay  publication  no  longer ;  but  legal  action  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  a  result  of  which  the  ex-ruler’s  lawyers  obtained  an  in¬ 
junction.  Thus,  while  an  English  translation  is  now  available. 
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{he  German  book  is  still  withheld  from  the  public  which  has  the 
best  right  to  know  its  contents. 

These  final  memoirs  will  further  confirm  the  conclusions  of  most 
people  who  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  proximate  causes 
-I  use  the  qualifying  word  advisedly — of  Bismarck’s  fall.  They 
were  two — disagreement  with  the  Sovereign’s  attitude  towards 
Labour,  and  particularly  the  questions  of  Labour  Law  reform, 
the  convocation  of  the  International  Labour  Conference,  and 
the  prolongation  of  the  Socialist  Law,  and  his  refusal  to  agree 
to  the  repeal  of  a  Cabinet  Order  of  1852  under  which  Prussian 
Ministers  were  required  to  consult  the  Minister  President  before 
reporting  to  the  King,  a  provision  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  unity  of  policy.  There  were  other  matters  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  Emperor’s  habit  of  consulting  his  military 
friend,  Count  Waldersee,  on  foreign  affairs,  and  his  attempt  to 
prevent  the  Chancellor  from  receiving  members  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  (he  had  just  received  the  Clerical  leader,  Windhorst),  without 
his  permission,  but  upon  these  accommodation  might  have  been 
possible.  Not  so  in  regard  to  the  two  issues  first  named.  As 
to  Labour,  Bismarck  was  honestly  convinced  that  the  young 
Emperor,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  friendly  overtures  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  was  embarking  upon  a  dangerous  path,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  how  moderate  were  the  reforms  which  the  ruler 
wished  to  concede,  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Chancellor  opposed 
him  on  this  question  would  be  incredible  did  we  forget  his  deep- 
rooted  Conservatism  and  his  belief  in  force  as  a  remedy  for  social 
disaffection. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  Bismarck’s  career  that  while  all  the 
triumphs  which  gave  to  him  his  unexampled  influence  and  repu¬ 
tation  in  European  politics— though,  indeed,  his  career  was  far 
from  being  an  unbroken  catena  of  successes — were  won  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  affairs,  he  fell  on  questions  of  domestic  politics. 
He  was  a  tragic  example  of  a  statesman  who  in  social  politics 
"never  grew  up.”  Not  only  was  he  personally  opposed  to  any 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  the  hours  of  labour,  Sunday 
labour,  and  the  rest,  but  in  this  volume  we  can  read  on  his  own 
authority  how,  when  the  Diet  passed  sympathetic  resolutions  on 
these  subjects,  he  ”  so  contrived  ”  that  the  Federal  Council  dis¬ 
regarded  them. 

Equally  fundamental  was  the  difference  over  the  Cabinet  Order 
of  1852,  the  abrogation  of  which  would  have  meant  that  Bismarck 
would  have  lost  control  over  his  Ministerial  colleagues,  and  have 
become  simply  primus  inter  pares,  where  for  nearly  a  generation 
he  had  held  the  place  and  exercised  the  power  of  a  dictator. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  labour  differences  had  exer- 
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cised  Sovereign  and  Minister  for  many  months  before  the  rupture, 
and  are  still  discussed  in  Germany  as  its  main  cause,  Bismarck 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  did  not  once  mention  them,  but  dwelt 
only  on  the  Cabinet  Order.  More  remarkable  still,  directly 
Bismarck  went  no  more  was  said  of  the  Cabinet  Order,  which 
continued  in  force,  de  jure,  though  not  de  facto.  For  the 
Emperor,  however,  it  was  no  longer  an  obstacle.  Future 
Ministers  accepted  office  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  there 
was  “only  one  will  in  the  Empire,”  and  “that  was  his  will." 
When  the  second  Chancellor  seemed  to  distrust  himself  the 
Emperor  cheerily  told  him,  “  There  is  no  need  to  be  anxious;  one 
man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  I  will  accept  responsibility  for 
all  transactions.”  He  did,  and  as  a  result  often  made  a  terrible 
mess  of  things. 

And  yet  the  breach  between  Emperor  and  Chancellor  had  be¬ 
come  inevitable.  The  latter’s  narrative,  as  now  published,  tries 
to  give  the  impression  that  his  dismissal  was  the  result  of  a 
rash,  unconsidered  decision.  He  says  in  one  place  that  it  was 
”  forced  upon  me  suddenly  in  an  injurious  and,  I  might  say,  an 
insulting  fashion.”  In  a  way  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  Bismarck  had  been  resigning  from  the  early  months  of 
the  new  reign — certainly  from  the  spring  of  1889 ;  for,  try  as 
he  may  have  done  to  hide  the  fact  from  himself,  he  must  have 
known  that  when  the  second  Emperor  passed  away  his  days  as 
Chancellor  were  numbered.  It  was  a  conflict  between  obstinate 
wills,  between  age  and  youth,  between  crusty  tradition  and  new 
ideas ;  and  the  old  statesman  had  to  go  because  he  had  done  his 
work.  Neverthless,  on  a  fair  weighing  of  all  the  available  evi¬ 
dence — and  here  Bismarck’s  story  alone  is  insufficient — there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  had  the  Iron  Chancellor  been  a  little  less 
inflexible  the  breach  would  have  come  neither  when  nor  as  it 
did.  He  had  been  the  first  to  hint  at  resignation,  but  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  coercive  threat,  a  device  which  had  invariably 
worked  like  magic  upon  his  yielding  “old  master,”  William  1. 
As  late  as  the  third  week  of  February,  1890,  the  ex-Emperor 
was  doing  his  best  to  conciliate  the  Chancellor,  so  as  to  retain 
him  at  his  post,  and  on  the  26th,  according  to  Dr.  Fischer,  the 
two' had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  was 
said  to  have  left  both  in  good  spirits.  Before  three  weeks  more 
had  passed  the  Kaiser  had  determined  that  Bismarck  should  go, 
while  the  old  man,  chagrined  that  the  cry  of  ”  Wolf!”  had  for 
once  ceased  to  alarm,  was  clinging  to  office  by  his  finger-nails, 
having  long  before  dropped  the  Socialist  Law  and  accepted  the 
labour  programme.  Boetticher,  whom  Bismarck  accuses  unjustly 
of  disloyalty  to  him,  relates  how,  when  the  Emperor  handed  to 
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him  the  letter  of  resignation  (March  18th),  which  he  had  wrung 
from  the  Chancellor,  he  asked  :  “  Is  your  Majesty  really  resolved 
to  let  Bismarck  go?”  on  which  the  answer  came,  ‘‘without  heat 
but  in  emphatic  voice,  ‘  Yes,  I  wish  it.’  ”  The  actual  manner  of 
the  exchange  of  Chancellors  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  Palace  was  in¬ 
decent.  From  this  ofi&cial  building,  in  which  he  had  received  the 
flower  of  European  kingcraft  and  statesmanship,  the  man  who  had 
saved  the  Prussian  Crown  for  King  William,  won  unity  for  Ger¬ 
many,  and  given  the  imperial  crown  to  the  Hohenzollerns,  was 
almost  literally  ejected ;  wdthin  a  week  he  was  gone,  and  most  of 
his  baggage  had  to  follow  him.  ‘‘Here,”  writes  Bismarck  with 
pardonable  warmth,  ‘‘was  an  eviction  without  respite  which,  con¬ 
sidering  my  age  and  the  length  of  my  service,  I  very  justly  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  bnitality .  ’  ’ 

Much  of  this  volume  is  meant,  so  to  speak,  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Non-German  readers  will  be  chiefly  interested  in  what 
Bismarck  has  to  say  about  ‘‘the  young  master,”  and  in  his 
opinions  on  general  political  questions.  Many  disclosures  of  the 
ei-Emperor’s  early  utterances  and  acts  are  interesting  as  illus¬ 
trating  anew  the  adage  that  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  tie  him  down  to  all  the  indiscretions  of 
thirty  years  ago,  but  Bismarck’s  judgment  of  his  character,  if 
severe  and  at  times  unsparing,  is  in  the  main  just.  As  early  as 
1887,  in  anticipation  of  his  accession,  though  as  yet  he  was  not 
even  Crown  Prince,  he  penned  and  sent  to  his  grandfather’s 
Chancellor  a  document  betraying  abysmal  ignorance  of  his 
country’s  constitutional  system,  and  the  arrogance  which  so  often 
goes  with  ignorance.  With  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  was  enclosed 
a  proclamation  (so  the  word  is  given  here),  intended  for  his  fellow- 
princes,  setting  forth  their  whole  duty  to  himself  when  he  should 
become  Emperor.  A  copy  of  this  document  was  to  be  at  once 
deposited,  under  seal,  in  every  federal  legation  in  Germany,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  handed  to  all  the  princes  as  soon  as  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Prince  Wilhelm  at  twenty-eight  still  knew  so  little 
about  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  that  he  supposed  that  the 
restof  the  German  rulers  would  dance  attendance  upon  him  and  do 
his  bidding.  ‘‘  For  I  must  be  obeyed,”  wrote  this  royal  corporal 
with  faithful  self -revelation.  Bismarck  says  that  he  administered 
to  his  raw  pupil  a  lecture  on  the  imperial  constitution  and  his 
position  under  it,  and  as  to  the  manifesto,  told  him  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  with  it  was  ”  to  burn  it  without  further  delay.” 
The  incident  is  said  to  have  ‘‘evoked  the  first  passing  fit  of  irrita¬ 
bility  ”  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  to  the  Chancellor. 

Already  the  ex-Emperor  showed  a  fatal  propensity  for  rushing 
in  where  wise  men  feared  to  tread.  He  meddled  with  the  tele- 
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graphic  wires  connecting  Berlin  with  St.  Petersburg,  which 
Bismarch  was  so  eager  to  keep  clear,  and  as  early  as  1888  he 
speculated  upon  a  war  with  Kussia,  though  her  strength  was 
believed  to  be  far  greater  than  it  proved  when  the  clash  with  Japan 
came  in  1904.  He  was  always  ready  with  his  opinions,  offering 
them  where  they  were  neither  invited,  appreciated,  nor  useful 
and  interfering  in  other  nations’  business  with  a  tactlessness  and 
impertinence  which  good  intentions  could  not  excuse.  These  early 
characteristics  and  tendencies,  instead  of  being  discouraged  and 
checked,  became  exaggerated  with  years.  Baron  von  Eckhardsteb, 
sometime  member  of  the  German  Embassy  in  London,  has  re¬ 
corded  how  King  Edward  one  day  showed  him  a  letter  from  his 
nephew  wherein  the  latter  spoke  of  certain  English  Ministers  as 
“  unmitigated  noodles.”  “  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  ”  asked  the  King 
To  the  diplomatist’s  suggestion  that  he  should  treat  the  remark 
as  a  joke,  the  King  replied,  “  Yes,  I  shall  treat  it  as  a  joke,  but  I 
have  already  had  very  many  jokes  of  the  same  kind,  and  even 
worse,  from  the  Emperor,  and  many  more  may  yet  come.”  It 
w'as  only  with  reluctance  that  Lord  Salisbury  discussed  political 
questions  with  him.  He  once  told  the  German  diplomatist  just 
named,  “The  Emperor  appears  quite  to  forget  that  I  am  not  a 
Prussian  Minister  but  the  English  Prime  Minister.”  The  Lord 
Tweedmouth  letter  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  of  1908 
W’ere  fruits  of  the  same  erratic,  undisciplined  judgment. 

Incidentally  there  comes  out  in  the  narrative  a  singular  intel¬ 
lectual  foible  of  Bismarck  himself,  which  lasted  to  the  end— his 
unwillingness,  amounting  to  aversion,  to  admit  failure  or  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  of  the  palpable  blunders  and  miscalculations  which 
fell  to  his  regime.  I  may  recall  how  in  my  conversation  with 
him  he  criticised  the  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  system  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name.  That  system  was  not  for  a  time  popular, 
and  he  pleaded  that  effect  had  not  been  given  to  his  ideas :  ho 
intended  something  different  and  better.  The  whole  scheme  of 
insurance,  he  said,  in  explaining  its  genesis  to  me,  was  intended 
as  a  “bribe”  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  word  “bribe”  he 
reflected,  then  repeated,  “Yes,  bribe.”  To  bribe  the  working-man 
to  be  contented  was  what  he  meant,  for  he  knew  that  discontent 
was  at  the  root  of  German  Socialism  then  as  it  is  to-day.  So  it 
was  with  the  Kulturkampf,  or  struggle  with  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  Though  it  was  his  own  idea — for  no  one  but  a  blind 
believer  in  force  could  have  conceived  so  crazy  a  notion— he 
attributed  to  his  colleagues,  and  especially  to  the  resolute  and 
loyal  Falk,  the  failure  to  bring  the  Church  and  the  Vatican  to 
their  knees.  He  lived  to  admit  that  his  Polish  policy  had  not 
achieved  the  results  which  he  expected  of  it,  and  to  blame  others 
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for  the  fiasco.  The  truth  is  that  Bismarck  was  so  obsessed  by 
the  idea  of  domination,  and  so  clearly  did  he  let  it  be  known  that 
his  will  was  law— /me  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas! — 
that  he  never  troubled  to  consider  whether  in  issuing  commands 
he  was  requiring  impossibilities,  or  whether  his  luckless  agents 
might  not,  under  the  compulsion  of  circumstances,  be  led  into 
action  different  from  that  which  he  desired  and  designed. 

During  the  war  Bismarck  came  in  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
his  due  of  hostile  criticism  and  condemnation,  largely  of  the  petty, 
paltry,  snarling  kind.  Yet  he  w'as  no  more  responsible  for  the 
calamity  than  he  was  for  the  last  eclipse,  and  those  who  try 
to  prove  their  case  against  him  by  pretending  that  the  Franco- 
German  feud  began  only  in  1870  are,  consciously  or  in  ignorance, 
perverting  the  facts  and  fooling  their  fellow  men.  That  the  final 
verdict  of  history  upon  Bismarck,  out  of  Germany  at  least,  will 
be  sympathetic  to  him  is  doubtful,  yet  it  is  possible  to  judge  him 
severely  without  judging  him  ungenerously.  Goethe,  who,  like 
most  scholarly  Germans,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Byron,  says 
somewhere  of  that  poet  that  he  “was  addicted  to  vices  of  a  kind 
that  English  people  were  unable  to  appreciate.”  It  is  naughtily 
said,  yet  complimentary  to  the  nation,  in  so  far  as  it  is,  or  was, 
deserved.  One  wishes  at  times  that  politically  we  English  were 
not  so  very  good,  and  that  in  our  relations  with  other  countries 
an  English  Government  or  statesman  w^ould  once  in  a  while  slip 
down,  as  Bismarck  so  often  did,  from  the  high  pinnacle  of  virtue, 
and  be  guilty  of  some  act  of  national  selfishness  or  faithlessness — 
the  thing  is,  of  course,  flatly  inconceivable — for  how  greatly  might 
such  occasional  lapses  add  to  our  charity  in  judging  other  nations, 
and  how  much  closer  they  w^ould  bring  us  into  community  with 
the  erring  majority  of  mankind  beyond  our  shores ! 

Of  course,  Bismarck  lacked  principle,  and  transgressed  the 
canons  of  political  morality  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  But  may  not 
allowances  be  claimed  for  him?  He  was  a  big,  rude  block  of 
intensely  vitalised  body  and  brain ;  and  as  he  was  made  on  a  large 
scale  so  he  did  large  things,  often  neither  just  nor  wise,  yet  in  the 
boldness  and  magnitude  of  their  conception  expressing  an  over¬ 
powering  personality.  Such  a  man  has  to  be  taken  as  we  find  him, 
as  we  take  all  big,  elemental  things.  He  can  no  more  be  pegged 
down  to  all  our  tea-party  conventions  than  Gulliver  could  be 
pegged  down  to  earth  by  the  manikins  of  Lilliput.  It  is  with 
a  Bismarck  as  with  a  Matterhorn  :  you  may  see  grandeur  in  it 
and  admire  it,  or,  viewing  it  from  a  different  angle,  may  curse  it 
as  a  desperately  hard  nut,  but  you  do  not  pretend  to  settle  its  place 
m  the  scheme  of  things  by  flinging  at  it  a  gibe  or  an  inane 
"Yah,  yah !  ’’ 
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Personally  I  heartily  detest  very  much  of  Bismarck’s  foreign  8tat«. 
craft,  but  so  I  do  some,  at  least,  of  Disraeli’s,  and  I  prefer  any 
day  to  see  a  despotic  Minister  trying  to  bully  his  Sovereign  than 
a  fawning  one  who  curries  royal  favour  by  trading  on  an  eternally, 
feminine  and  eternally-pardonable  weakness.  Both  were  great 
men,  however,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they  would  have  been 
greater  if  they  had  been  faultless ;  and  the  critic  who,  in  spite  of  all 
his  reservations,  is  unable  to  render  to  them  the  tribute  of  genuine 
admiration  which  is  the  due  of  greatness  and  genius  simply  affirms 
his  own  pettiness.  Let  us  by  all  means  flagellate  Bismarck 
according  to  his  deserts ;  let  us  even  sledge-hammer  him  if  we 
must,  and  can  wield  that  ponderous  instrument  without  injury  to 
ourselves.  But  mere  snarling  is  no  exercise  for  true  men :  little 
dogs  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  so  much  better. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  said.  Amongst  the  many  sage 
axioms  of  political  philosophy  which  appear  in  this  volume  is  the 
following  :  “  The  task  of  politics  lies  in  forming  as  correct  an 
anticipation  as  possible  of  wHat  other  people  will  do  in  given  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  In  such  calculations  Bismarck  himself  excelled, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why,  from  1871  to  1890,  he  never  coveted 
a  yard  of  territory  in  Europe,  and  strove  with  might  and  main 
to  maintain  the  peace.  When  the  worst  that  is  possible  hae 
been  said  of  him,  not  even  the  sternest  and  most  virtuous  of  his 
critics  will  doubt  that  had  he  been  Germany’s  Chancellor  in 
1914  the  world  would  have  been  spared  the  agonies  of  the  last 
seven  years. 

William  Harbutt  Dawson. 
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The  bird  life  of  Switzerland  is  far  richer  than  is  generally 
imagined,  even  by  those  who  know  the  country  well.  Its  position 
at  the  centre  of  the  European  continent  tends  to  attract  a  wide 
variety  of  species,  and  the  great  diversity  of  altitude  provides 
conditions  of  life  suitable  for  all.  The  absence  of  a  coast  cer¬ 
tainly  reduces  the  list  of  resident  birds,  although  a  great  many 
sea  birds  cross  the  country  during  their  spring  and  autumn 
migrations. 

It  is  altitude  primarily  which  decides  the  distribution  of  species 
in  Switzerland.  Among  the  lakes  and  swamps  of  the  lower 
valleys  most  of  the  familiar  English  marsh  birds  will  be  found, 
and  a  few  others  unknown  to  us.  A  httle  higher  in  the  fields 
and  orchards  the  small  warblers  and  finches  have  their  home. 
.\8  one  approaches  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  one  will  hear 
different  bird  calls,  and  at  the  first  shadow  of  a  pine  tree  in 
the  narrowing  valleys  the  birds  of  the  plains  will  be  left  behind. 
In  these  valleys  running  up  into  the  mountain  chains  every 
species  of  bird  has  its  upper  and  lower  limits,  and  very  often  one 
family  of  birds  is  represented  by  different  species  at  different 
levels.  An  ornithologist  can  almost  tell  his  altitude  by  the  birds 
he  hears  around  him.  Above  the  region  of  trees,  among  the 
rocks— and  even  higher  on  the  snow  and  ice — there  are  certain 
species  which  are  seldom  met  with  low'er  down,  except  in  severe 
weather. 

A  visitor  entering  Switzerland  in  spring  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  would  probably  see  little  at  first  in  the 
bird  life  to  tell  him  he  was  out  of  England.  Here  are  larks, 
meadow  pipits,  and  tree  pipits;  the  chiff-chaff,  wood  wren,  and 
willow  wren;  common  English  finches,  such  as  the  chaffinch, 
goldfinch,  and  bullfinch.  Among  the  small  warblers  the  familiar 
whitethroat  is  the  most  abundant,  and  his  song  mingles  with 
those  of  the  nightingale,  blackcap,  and  garden  warbler. 

Occasionally  a  strange  note  may  be  heard.  A  clear  whistle 
and  a  flash  of  yellow  wings  herald  the  golden  oriole,  busy  with 
his  nest-building  in  the  copse  close  by.  Hoopoes  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  well-watered  and  wooded  lowlands.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  willow  thickets  a  rich  and  varied  song  may  be 
heard,  unfamiliar  to  English  ears,  but  rather  reminiscent  of  the 
nightingale.  This  is  the  Icterine  warbler  (Hypolais  icterina),  a 
little  bird  resembling  the  chiff-chaff  or  willow  wren,  but  with  the 
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underparts  a  bright  lemon  yellow.  It  is  very  shy,  but  careful 
stalking  may  bring  it  within  sight.  Every  now  and  then  the 
bird  stops  its  singing  to  dart  out  and  catch  insects  on  the  wing 
in  the  manner  of  a  flycatcher.  The  nest  is  cup-shaped  and  is 
placed  in  a  low  tree  or  bush.  The  Icterine  warbler  is  an  adept 
mimic  of  other  birds’  songs. 

The  marshes  which  still  extend  over  a  large  area  in  the  lower 
Swiss  valleys  contain  a  great  variety  of  birds.  Among  the  reeds 
the  English  reed  warbler  (Acrocephalus  streperus)  nests,  and 
also  his  larger  cousin,  the  great  reed  warbler  {Acrocephalus 
arundinaceus).  The  latter  species,  however,  is  not  so  common, 
though  widely  distributed.  Sedge  warblers  (Acrocephalus 
schoenobaenus)  are  not  so  common  as  reed  warblers,  though  they 
nest  regularly  on  the  Lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance  and  in 
the  Rhine  Valley.  The  aquatic  warbler  (Acrocephalus  aquaticus) 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  sedge  warbler,  but  it  lacks  the  white 
streak  over  the  eye,  and  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  it.  It 
is  found  in  the  same  localities  in  Switzerland,  but  is  somewhat 
rarer. 

A  great  many  birds  which  w'ere  formerly  common  in  these 
marshy  districts  are  now  less  so,  owing  to  the  extensive  drainage 
works  which  have  been  carried  on.  Bitterns  used  to  nest  by 
the  banks  of  the  Aar,  but  now  that  the  river  flows  between  care¬ 
fully  drained  banks  the  birds  have  withdrawn  for  the  most  part 
to  Canton  Ticino.  Curlews  and  peewits  were  also  common  in 
the  Lower  Valais  and  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  but  now  usually  pass 
over  in  spring,  only  a  few  remaining  to  nest.  Apart  from  moor¬ 
hens  and  coots,  almost  the  commonest  bird  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  is  the  little  grebe,  or  dabchick.  Anyone  crossing  the 
Kirchenfeld  bridge  at  Berne  is  almost  sure  to  see  a  pair  of  them 
swimming  and  diving  in  the  Aar  beneath.  The  great  crested 
grebe  is  only  a  w'inter  bird.  In  winter  also,  the  great  northern 
diver  is  frequently  seen  on  the  lakes. 

The  most  common  ducks  are  the  mallard,  garganey,  and  teal. 
The  mallard  remain  throughout  the  year,  but  a  good  many  gar¬ 
ganey  and  teal  leave  during  the  winter  season.  The  tufted  duck 
is  a  common  winter  bird,  and  the  shoveller  is  common  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  other  English  ducks  are  also  frequently  seen 
on  passage  in  the  migration  season.  The  common  sandpiper  is 
to  be  found  in  summer  on  all  streams  and  lakes,  and  his  cheerful 
cry  is  heard  sometimes  deep  in  the  night.  Somewhat  surprising 
on  these  waters  so  far  distant  from  the  sea  is  the  appearance  of 
the  black-headed  gull  of  the  London  parks.  This  species  is 
most  common  in  winter  in  Switzerland,  but  nests  on  the  marshes 
bordering  the  Lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Constance,  Bienne,  and  Geneva, 
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and  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  Aar,  and  Rhine.  In  summer 
several  species  of  terns  inhabit  the  larger  lakes.  The  most 
abundant  is  the  common  tern  (Sterna  fluvialis),  which  may  be 
seen  turning  and  dipping  in  graceful  swallow-like  flight  on  nearly 
all  the  larger  waters.  When  at  rest  on  the  water  these  w’hite 
birds  look  almost  like  a  reflection  of  the  snowy  summits  over¬ 
head.  Two  other  terns  may  be  seen,  the  black  tern  (Hydro- 
chelidon  nigra),  as  black  as  the  common  tern  is  white,  and  the 
white-winged  black  tern  (Hydrochelidon  leucoptera),  which  looks 
like  a  piebald  cross  between  them.  The  latter  species,  however, 
is  most  common  south  of  the  Alps  near  Lugano  and  Locarno. 

All  these  birds  of  marsh,  lake,  and  river  might  be  seen  on  an 
excursion  along  the  banks  of  the  Aar  from  Berne  to  Thun,  and 
then  on  across  the  lake  of  Thun  to  Interlaken,  and  through  Brienz 
to  Meiringen.  From  Thun,  however,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  begins  to  tower  overhead ;  at  Interlaken  the 
mountains  are  on  both  sides  of  the  plain,  and  at  Meiringen  one 
leaves  finally  the  lowland  region  with  its  marshes  and  lakes. 
The  great  wall  of  the  Alps  stands  directly  ahead.  Among  the 
cherry  orchards  and  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are 
many  birds  which  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  for  the  land 
here  is  thickly  dotted  with  chalets.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  these  birds  is  the  common  redstart  (Ruticilla  phoenicurus) , 
which  will  be  found  perching  on  every  garden  paling.  The  black 
redstart  (Ruticilla  titijs),  only  seen  in  England  in  winter,  is 
equally  common  as  a  nesting  bird  in  Switzerland.  It  lacks  the 
white  forehead  and  red  breast  of  the  common  redstart,  being 
practically  black  except  for  the  red  rump.  The  hen  bird  is  grey. 
Both  redstarts  often  nest  under  the  eaves  of  the  chalets,  and  in 
their  fondness  for  human  society  show  themselves  true  robins. 
.\raong  the  trees  in  the  orchards  pied  flycatchers  (Muscicapa 
dricapilla)  will  be  found  hunting  for  flies,  and  the  notes  of  the 
common  nuthatch  (Sitta  caesia)  and  tree  creeper  (Certhia 
jamiliaris)  will  soon  betray  the  whereabouts  of  these  climbers. 
The  red-backed  shrike  is  common  in  these  localities  with  many 
other  common  English  birds,  such  as  the  magpie,  jay,  ringdove, 
stock  dove,  and  turtle  dove. 

Immediate!}'  one  enters  the  pine  woods,  which  here  begin  to 
intermingle  with  pasture  and  orchard,  one  notices  the  change 
in  the  bird  life.  With  the  first  breath  of  resinous  odour  comes 
the  clear  singing  of  tits.  In  winter  flocks  of  them  will  be  met, 
but  by  the  time  the  pass  is  open  in  spring,  pairs  of  great,  blue, 
coal,  and  marsh  tits  will  be  busy  nesting.  To  an  English  observer 
the  most  interesting  of  this  family  is  the  crested  tit  (Lopho- 
phanes  cristatus),  which  is  in  Great  Britain  found  only  in  the 
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Scottish  pine  forests.  The  crested  tit  is  never  found  far  from  ^ 
the  pines.  In  winter  it  flocks  with  the  other  species,  and  is  said 
to  be  usually  the  leader  of  the  band. 

Still  pursuing  an  upward  course  the  observer  will  enter  ■ 
Haslithal,  which  leads  up  to  the  Aar  glaciers,  and  finally  over 
the  Grimsel  Pass.  At  Innertkirchen  the  orchards  and  meadows  ^ 
disappear  altogether,  and  the  road  enters  a  narrow  valley,  down 
which  the  Aar  roars  in  a  rocky  bed.  While  deciduous  trees  are  1 
still  plentiful  some  birds  of  the  plains  may  occasionally  be  found  '  * 

but  when  the  alders  and  hazels  become  fewer  and  pines  more  1 
and  more  predominate,  the  warblers  will  be  no  longer  heard,  i  ^ 
Grey  wagtails  and  dippers  flit  about  on  the  rocks  of  the  little  * 
torrents,  which  come  rushing  down  the  side  valleys  and  fall  in  |  ® 

cascades  into  the  ravine  below.  Sometimes  the  road  cuts  into 
the  rock  and  passes  under  these  streams  in  a  short  tunnel.  * 

The  air  is  here  perceptibly  cooler  than  in  the  lower  valleys,  !  1 

and  the  undergrowth  has  thinned  under  the  pines.  The  first  of 
the  true  “Alpine  ”  birds  may  now  be  looked  for.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  chalets  and  byres  a  small  green  finch  may  be  observed 
hunting  for  food.  His  lively  cry  is  sure  to  attract  attention. 

This  is  the  citril  finch  (Chrysomitris  citrinella),  a  typical  bird  of 
the  upper  pine  forests.  He  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  lower 
valleys  except  during  the  depth  of  winter.  In  autumn  bands  of 
citril  finches  hunt  for  seeds  round  the  outhouses  of  the  mountain 
chalets,  and  settle  with  avidity  on  the  stalks  of  wild  chicory. 

The  siskin  (Chrysomitris  spinus)  is  found  in  similar  localities  to 
the  citril  finch,  but  is  less  exclusively  Alpine,  being  a  common 
winter  visitor  in  the  Swiss  (as  in  the  English)  lowlands.  The 
mealy  redpoll  (Linota  linaria)  is  another  common  bird  at  about 
the  same  altitude  as  the  two  former.  It  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  English  lesser  redpoll  (Linota  rufescens),  and  has  a  red  breast 
in  spring,  besides  the  red  crown. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  this  region  is  the  cross¬ 
bill  (Loxia  curvirostra) ,  whose  presence  may  be  detected  by  his 
low  whistle,  or  by  the  quantities  of  half-eaten  pine  kernels  left 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  birds  are  fairly  abundant  during  some 
winter  seasons  in  England,  and  in  Switzerland  have  the  same 
vagabond,  gipsy-like  character,  being  seen  in  great  flocks  at  one 
season  and  not  at  all  the  next.  Their  great  migrations  are 
carried  out  during  summer  and  autumn  in  Switzerland,  and  their 
direction  depends  on  the  harvest  of  pine  kernels,  which  the  bird 
prefers  not  quite  matured.  About  mid-winter  the  crossbill  pairs 
and  returns  to  its  nesting  quarters  in  the  higher  altitudes.  The 
nest  is  built  in  the  top  of  a  pine  tree  in  a  fork,  usually  protected 
by  a  branch  above  it  to  keep  off  the  falls  of  snow.  The  eggs 
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jre  laid  between  January  and  April,  and  by  early  summer  the 
family  is  ready  for  its  seasonal  wanderings. 

In  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  forests,  though  not  always  at 
such  a  high  altitude  as  the  crossbill,  the  common  nutcracker 
(^ucifraga  caryotactes)  builds  its  nest.  These  birds,  although 
very  noisy  and  fearless  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  completely 
change  their  character  at  nesting  time  and  become  very  shy  and 
quiet,  choosing  their  nesting  sites  as  far  from  the  beaten  track 
as  possible.  For  many  years  a  vain  search  was  made  for  the 
nest  in  Switzerland,  but  some  were  eventually  found  in  the 
Jura  and  the  Basses  Alpes.  The  bird  is  no  doubt  fairly  common 
as  a  breeding  species.  A  brief  glimpse  of  the  nutcracker’s 
speckled  plumage  is  sufficient  to  identify  the  bird. 

The  woodpeckers  of  the  Swiss  pine  woods  are  five  in  number — 
the  three  species  of  spotted  woodpecker,  the  three-toed  wood¬ 
pecker,  and  the  great  black  woodpecker.  The  great  spotted  wood¬ 
pecker  [Picus  major)  is  the  commonest  species,  and  breeds  regu¬ 
larly  as  high  as  the  Upper  Engadine  (5,500  feet).  The  visitor 
to  St.  Moritz  in  summer  will  find  the  pine  woods  near  the  town 
full  of  these  birds,  who  fly  calling  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  most 
fearless  way.  The  middle  spotted  woodpecker  (Picus  medius) 
resembles  the  greater  spotted  in  habits.  In  appearance  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  crimson  head  in  both  sexes,  and  by  a  reddish 
tint  on  the  breast  flecked  wdth  black.  The  lesser  spotted  wood¬ 
pecker  (Picus  minor)  is  the  least  common  of  the  three.  It  prefers 
the  lower  woods  of  the  Jura.  The  three-toed  woodpecker 
{Picoides  tridactylus)  inhabits  burnt  areas  in  the  upper  pine 
woods,  its  food  mainly  consisting  of  the  insects  which  frequent 
the  charred  trees.  It  is  nowhere  very  common.  Unlike  the 
greater  spotted  species  it  drills  its  own  nest  hole.  The  male  is 
distinguished  by  a  bright  yellow  crowm.  The  great  black  wood¬ 
pecker  (Dryocopus  martius)  is  said  to  be  fairly  common  through¬ 
out  the  Jura  and  Alps,  but  as  it  frequents  only  the  more  deserted 
parts  of  the  forests  in  which  rotten  trees  abound,  it  is  seldom  seen. 
When  an  intruder  appears  it  utters  a  loud,  harsh  cry.  Often 
this  will  be  the  first  sign  of  its  presence.  At  other  times,  while 
climbing  through  the  cold  and  silent  woods,  still  heavily  laden 
with  snow  in  late  spring,  the  observer  will  hear  the  loud  and 
vigorous  tapping  of  the  bird’s  bill  on  the  bark,  and  may  catch 
sight  of  it  working  its  way  up  a  tree  trunk. 

Two  other  Swiss  woodpeckers,  our  own  familiar  green  wood¬ 
pecker  (Gecinus  viridis)  and  the  grey-headed  green  woodpecker 
{'Gecinus  canus),  are  both  birds  of  the  deciduous  woods.  The 
latter  variety  closely  resembles  the  green  species  except 
for  its  grey  head.  It  tends  to  predominate  in  the  eastern 
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districts,  while  the  green  woodpecker  is  commoner  in  the 
west. 

After  walking  for  some  hours  up  Haslithal  the  traveller  reaches 
Guttannen,  and  beyond  this  a  further  climb  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  brings  him  to  Handeck  Fall,  where  the  Aar  plunges  down 
roaring  into  a  mist  of  spray  and  vapour  that  hides  the  foot  of 
the  fall.  A  little  before  this  point,  in  early  June — the  earliest  date 
at  w-hich  the  Grimsel  Pass  is  usually  open — the  first  snow  banks 
appear  by  the  roadside,  and  at  some  places  the  carriage  way  has 
been  cut  through  the  drifts.  Vegetation  is  now  reduced  to  pines, 
and  clearings  in  which  short  mountain  turf  grows.  These  are 
the  true  “  alps,”  where  the  cattle  pasture  in  summer.  At  the 
side  of  the  clearings  are  the  byres  and  the  herdsmen’s  huts,  and 
round  these  the  citril  finch  and  a  few  other  small  birds  w’ill  still 
be  found. 

Should  one  pass  a  night  at  Handeck  before  attempting  the 
Grimsel,  owls  may  be  heard.  An  unfamiliar  species  to  an  English 
observer  is  the  pigmy  owl  {'Glaucidium  passerinum).  It  has  a 
whistling  cry  like  the  scops  owl  of  the  plains,  but  is  even  smaller, 
being  scarcely  larger  than  a  starling.  The  pigmy  owd  is  nowhere 
very  abundant,  but  is  more  often  seen  in  the  Alps  than  the  Jura. 
It  feeds  on  mice  and  small  birds.  On  the  extreme  upper  limit 
of  the  woods  the  pigmy  owl  tends  to  be  replaced  by  Tengmalm’s 
owl  (Nyctala  tengmalmi) ,  which  has  been  found  nesting  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet.  This  owl,  however,  shuns  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  habitations,  except  in  winter,  and  seeks  the  quiet  of  the 
deep  forests.  It  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to  be  met  with.  The 
species  is  about  the  size  of  the  little  owl  (Athene  noctua).  The 
latter  is  a  bird  of  the  lower  levels.  The  long-eared  owd  (Asto 
otus)  is  common  throughout  Switzerland,  in  the  plains  and  on 
the  mountains.  It  prefers  as  nesting  plaoes  the  more  rocky  and 
precipitous  hillsides. 

The  fierce  and  splendid  eagle  owl  (Buto  ignavius)  is  common 
in  certain  localities.  This  is  a  true  bird  of  the  wild,  engaging 
eagles  at  times  in  combat,  and  attacking  prey  as  large  as  herons 
with  success.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  men.  The  eagle  owl 
feeds  on  hares,  squirrels,  blackgame,  partridges,  and  any  other 
birds  or  mammals  which  come  its  way.  It  is  recognised  as  a 
hardy  and  dangerous  character  by  other  birds,  and  in  daytime  is 
frequently  mobbed  by  bands  of  magpies,  crows,  and  other  species 
less  valiant  than  itself.  The  eggs  of  the  eagle  owl,  two  in 
number,  are  laid  in  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  or  in  a  hollow  tree. 

Another  fierce  marauder  of  the  upper  woods  is  the  goshawk 
(Astur  palumharius),  whose  dietary  resembles  that  of  the  eagle 
owl,  but  also  includes  pigeons  as  a  speciality.  The  goshawk  is 
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called  in  parts  of  Switzerland  the  Tauhenfalke.  In  winter  this 
hawk  will  follow  flocks  of  pigeons  into  the  towns  and  villages  in 
the  plains  and  make  its  kill  there.  The  nest  is  placed  high  in  a 
pine  tree.  The  commonest  hawk  of  the  Swiss  pine  woods  in 
summer  is  the  common  buzzard  (Buteo  vulgaris).  Kites,  both 
Uilvus  regalis  and  MUvus  niger,  are  found  on  the  plains,  usually 
not  far  from  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Sparrow-hawks  and  kestrels 
are  common,  the  latter  frequently  building  in  church  and  castle 
towers,  such  as  the  tower  at  Hospenthal,  near  Andermatt. 

Among  the  game  birds  of  the  upper  pine  woods  the  blackcock 
{Tetrao  teirix)  is  common  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  woods,  and 
is  sometimes  found  higher.  The  blackcock  feeds  on  the  fruits  of 
the  myrtle,  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  whortlebeiTy,  and  also  on 
the  buds  of  rhododendrons  (Alpenrosen)  and  other  shrubs  found 
in  this  region  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  trees.  After  the 
second  week  in  April  the  blackcock’s  love  song  may  be  heard. 
The  rite  of  singing  before  the  assembled  grey  hens  is  carried  out 
with  the  same  ceremony  as  in  Britain.  The  capercailzie  (Tetrao 
urogallus)  is  more  common  at  lower  levels  between  3,000  and 
4,500  feet,  the  blackcock  then  taking  its  place  up  to  5,500  feet. 
The  favourite  locality  of  the  capercailzie  is  a  pine  forest  inter¬ 
spersed  with  beeches.  Its  food  is  similar  to  that  of  the  black¬ 
cock.  It  nests  on  the  ground,  usually  under  some  low  branch. 

Another  very  common  Swiss  game  bird  at  all  seasons  is  the 
hazel  grouse  (Bonasa  hetulina).  This  bird  is,  however,  only 
found  below  the  habitat  of  the  capercailzie,  among  the  woods  of 
mixed  pines  and  deciduous  trees,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fruit  bushes.  It  feeds  on  berries  and  shoots.  The  hazel  grouse 
has  a  whistling  cry  which  is  imitated  by  sportsmen  to  attract  the 
game  towards  them.  The  birds  are  frequently  on  the  ground,  and 
run  very  quickly.  When  alarmed  they  often  fly  on  to  a  branch 
close  by  and  squat,  trusting  to  the  protective  effect  of  their  mottled 
grey  and  white  plumage.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground. 

Towards  the  head  of  the  pass  the  traveller  finds  that  the  road 
begins  to  climb  a  rapidly  narrowing  and  steepening  valley  in 
sharp  zigzags.  The  pines  are  now  thinner,  the  alps  rarer,  and 
the  ground  more  generally  strewn  with  rocks  and  boulders, 
among  w’hich  the  patches  of  snow  are  more  frequent.  At  last  the 
few  stunted  pines  which  remain  are  passed,  and  the  open  hillside 
lies  ahead.  In  places  the  ground  is  covered  with  clumps  of  Alpine 
roses;  in  others,  near  water,  short  turf  grows  between  the  rocks, 
and  embedded  in  it  are  clusters  of  pink  primulas,  blue  gentian, 
and  purple  pansies.  Here  the  common  wheatear  (Saxicola 
oenanthe)  may  be  found  nesting.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  placed 
under  a  tuft  of  herbage,  but  more  usually  a  hole  in  the  rocks  is 
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selected.  The  burrows  of  the  marmots  {Marmota  marmota)  are 
often  utilised.  The  marmot  is  the  European  representative  of  the 
woodchuck  family,  and  is  in  appearance  something  like  a  rabbit 
without  ears.  Colonies  of  them  live  in  these  mountain  wilder¬ 
nesses,  hibernating  in  the  winter.  They  are  the  authors  of  the 
weird  whistling  cry  which  from  time  to  time  startles  the  traveller. 

Among  the  Alpine  rose  bushes,  at  any  altitude  over  5,000  feet 
ptarmigan  (Lag opus  mutus)  may  be  looked  for.  They  are  found 
usually  on  a  northern,  shady  slope.  Their  spring  moult  takes 
place  in  May,  when  they  exchange  their  pure  white  winter 
plumage  for  the  variegated  brown  and  white  summer  dress.  If 
alarmed  the  birds  usually  squat,  but  if  they  are  forced  to  take 
flight  they  will  fly  upwards  towards  the  snow.  They  are  found  at 
altitudes  up  to  10,000  feet  in  summer,  high  on  the  eternal  snows. 
On  southern  slopes,  amongst  rocks  in  the  more  arid  localities,  the 
Greek  partridge  (Caccabis  saxatUis)  is  fairly  common  in  summer, 
between  4,500  and  7,500  feet.  Like  the  ptarmigan,  it  feeds  on 
berries,  seeds,  and  buds.  It  does  not  take  flight  willingly,  but 
runs  at  great  speed.  The  note  of  the  Greek  partridge  sounds  like 
a  knife  blade  being  rubbed  over  a  rough  stone.  In  winter  coveys 
will  be  found  lower  down,  but  always  in  open  ground,  and  not  in 
the  woods.  The  Greek  partridge  is  a  red-legged  species,  allied 
to  our  own  “French  ”  partridge  (Caccabis  rufa),  which  it 
resembles.  The  chin  and  throat  are  w’hite,  surrounded  by  a  rim 
of  black.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  grey. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  summer  birds  on  the  rocky  uplands 
above  the  woods  is  the  rock  thrush  (Monticula  saxatilis).  The 
plumage  of  the  cock  bird  is  very  striking,  particularly  when  seen 
against  a  background  of  grey  rock.  The  head  is  ashen-blue,  the 
back  white,  the  wings  almost  black,  and  the  breast  and  tail  a 
bright  orange  red.  The  hen  bird  has  a  speckled  brown  plumage. 
This  species  is,  however,  unlikely  to  be  seen  on  the  Grimsel  Pass, 
as  it  chiefly  frequents  the  western  part  of  the  country  above 
Geneva  and  the  extreme  eastern  and  southern  valleys  of 
Graubunden. 

The  blue  rock  thrush  (Petrocossyphus  cyantis)  is  very  similar 
in  habits,  but  is  less  common.  Its  numbers  were  formerly  much 
reduced  by  sportsmen.  All  birds  have  now,  however,  a  consider¬ 
able  measure  of  protection  in  Switzerland. 

On  the  patches  of  pasture  between  the  rocks  flocks  of  Alpine 
choughs  (Pyrrhocorax  alpinus)  will  be  seen — to  be  distinguished 
from  the  red-billed  Cornish  chough  (Pyrrhocorax  graculus)  by 
the  yellow  bill.  Alpine  choughs  are  among  the  most  restless  of 
birds,  and  some  are  constantly  darting  up  into  the  air  to  wheel 
and  hover  over  the  other  members  of  the  flock,  calling  loudly  to 
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one  another  the  while.  A  flock  has  been  observed  on  the  Fin- 
steraarhorn  at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  The  birds  nest  in 
colonies  on  the  rock  face  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,500  to  9,000  feet. 
The  Cornish  chough  is  more  usually  seen  in  pairs,  and  is  now 
most  common  in  Graubunden  and  the  eastern  cantons.  Flocks 
annually  pass  the  St.  Bernard  hospice  in  October  on  their  way  to 
Italy.  The  nest  is  placed  in  church  towers,  castle  walls,  or  in  the 
high  rocks.  The  Alpine  swift  {Cypselus  melba)  is  another  bird 
which  nests  in  colonies  on  the  rock  face  at  high  altitudes.  It  Is 
larger  than  the  English  swift  (Cypselus  apus),  and  the  underparts 
are  white.  It  used  to  breed  in  the  cathedral  tower  at  Berne. 

On  the  shady  side  of  a  rock  face  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Swiss  birds  will  be  found.  This  is  the  wall  creeper  {Tichodroma 
muraria),  which  haunts  the  higher  rocks  in  summer,  and  may 
be  met  among  the  glaciers  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet.  When 
creeping  up  a  rock  face  it  show’s  delicate  shades  of  grey  merging 
into  black,  with  suggestions  of  white,  and  a  crimson  patch  on 
the  wings.  As  it  opens  its  wings  and  flutters  up  to  a  fresh  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  rock  wall  the  crimson,  white-spotted  wings  are  fully 
revealed.  Sometimes  it  hovers  before  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  look¬ 
ing  more  like  a  brilliant  butterfly  than  a  bird.  It  nests  in  a 
cranny  in  the  rocks.  In  winter  it  often  descends  to  the  plains, 
and  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  buildings  in  towns. 

Towards  the  head  of  the  pass  snow  entirely  covers  the  road  in 
early  June,  but  stone  posts  mark  the  path  zigzagging  up  across 
the  white  face  of  the  mountain.  Even  this  desolate  region  is 
favoured  by  a  few  birds.  The  Alpine  accentor  (Accentor  collaris), 
allied  to  our  own  hedge  sparrow,  picks  up  a  living  of  sorts  among 
the  rocks  and  the  sparse  vegetation  which  here  and  there 
emerges  from  the  snow.  A  few  insects  are  to  be  found  on  the 
rocks  in  summer,  and  in  autumn,  when  there  is  less  snow,  seed¬ 
bearing  plants  provide  nourishment.  In  winter  the  Alpine 
accentor  descends  of  necessity  to  less  exposed  quarters,  but 
usually  not  below  4,000  feet.  It  resembles  the  hedge  sparrow  in 
appearance,  but  is  larger,  and  has  a  white  throat  flecked  with 
black.  It  will  be  seen  sitting  on  a  rock  and  occasionally  flirting 
its  head  and  tail.  If  disturbed  it  will  fly  a  short  distance  and  then 
settle  again. 

Much  more  lively  birds  are  the  water  pipits  (Anthus  spino- 
lettd),  called  by  the  Swiss  peasants  “Alpine  larks.”  At  the  head 
of  every  pass  is  a  lake,  sometimes  two  or  three,  frozen  for  most 
of  the  year.  By  the  side  of  these  lakes  there  are  always  a  few 
pairs  of  water  pipits,  and  the  cry  of  these  birds,  recalling  that 
of  the  meadow  pipit,  is  often  an  indication  that  the  summit  of  the 
pass  is  not  far  away.  In  their  flight  and  appearance  water  pipits 
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might  be  mistaken  for  meadow  pipits.  The  nest  is  very  often 
placed  under  a  tuft  of  Alpine  rose. 

As  the  head  of  the  pass  is  crossed,  and  the  hospice  comes  into 
view,  half  buried  in  snow,  a  peculiar  whistling  note  may  be  heard 
and  a  small  black  and  white  bird  will  be  seen  to  dash  out  from 
behind  the  building  and  fly  away  among  the  rocks.  This  is  the 
snowfinch  (Montif  ring  ilia  nivalis),  truly  named,  for  it  is  seldom 
found  far  from  the  snows.  It  nests  at  the  end  of  May  under 
the  eaves  of  a  hospice  or  outbuilding,  or  under  an  overhanging 
rock,  out  of  reach  of  falling  snow.  It  feeds  principally  on  seeds 
which  it  picks  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  buildings,  and  on  the 
insects  which  even  in  these  high  altitudes  are  to  be  found  in 
summer.  The  jet  black  and  pure  white  of  the  wings  form  a 
very  pleasing  contrast  when  the  bird  is  in  flight,  and  its  cheerful 
whistle  is  a  welcome  sound  in  these  solitudes. 

High  over  the  peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains  ravens  and 
eagles  may  be  seen  wheeling.  The  eagles  are  probably  golden 
eagles  (Aquila  chrysaetus),  which  are  still  fairly  common  in  parts 
of  Switzerland,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  stein  adler.  The 
famous  bearded  vulture,  the  laminergeier  {Gypaetus  barbutus) 
is  now  extremely  rare,  but  one  or  two  pairs  are  believed  to  breed 
still  in  the  more  inaccessible  recesses  of  Graubunden.  Indivi¬ 
duals  were  seen  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Finsteraarhorn,  but  they 
no  longer  nest  in  the  Oberland.  The  liimmergeier  was  long  a 
name  of  terror  in  Switzerland,  and  was  supposed  to  attack  men 
when  in  insecure  footholds  in  the  mountains.  There  are 
authentic  cases  of  the  carrying  off  of  small  children.  Lamb¬ 
stealing  was  probably  a  common  occurrence,  but  the  bird’s  diet 
very  largely  consists  of  carrion,  and  its  fierce  and  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  its  habits.  In  the  male  bird  the 
head  and  breast  are  creamy  white  and  the  wings  and  tail  black. 
The  “beard  ”  is  a  black  tuft  below  the  beak. 

When  the  traveller  crosses  the  pass  and  begins  the  descent 
on  the  other  side,  he  wull  meet  again  the  same  birds  as  on  the 
ascent,  but  in  reverse  order.  Leaving  the  twittering  snowfinches 
and  water  pipits,  he  will  come  again  to  the  birds  of  rock  and  turf, 
and  lower  down  to  the  birds  of  the  pine  woods  and  the  flowering 
valleys. 


Anthony  Dell. 
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The  name  of  John  Galsworthy  has  been  much  in  men’s  mouths 
lately.  His  powerful  drama,  Justice,  has  been  revived,  and  is 
part  of  a  Galsworthy  cycle  at  the  Court  Theatre ;  while 
his  recent  novel.  To  Let,  has  carried  to  a  conclusion  that  history 
of  aristocratic  and  middle-class  families  to  w’hich  he  has  devoted 
so  many  of  his  romances  in  the  past.  He  is  a  man  whose  position 
and  influence  are  considerable  in  the  modern  world,  w'hile,  as  a 
dramatist,  in  which  light  mainly  I  desire  to  consider  him,  he  is 
nearly  in  the  first  rank.  He  holds,  how'ever,  an  isolated  position  : 
he  is  unlike  other  writers  of  plays,  and  it  is  these  aspects — of 
singularity  and  individuality — in  w’hich  it  is  most  profitable  to 
study  him.  What  is  the  distinctive  note  which  marks  him  out 
among  his  fellows? 

Mr.  John  Galsworthy  belongs  to  the  modern  school  of 
dramatists,  that  is  to  say,  he  believes  that  drama  should 
treat  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life  without  reserve ; 
it  must  be  conducted,  however,  in  a  frank  and  open 
spirit  which  shall  not  take  sides  in  any  controversy, 
but  attempt  to  keep  the  balance  of  opinions  even.  If 
there  is  one  characteristic  more  than  another  which  belongs  to 
his  work  it  is  his  impartiality.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  is 
an  attribute  which  improves  the  range  and  value  of  the  dramatist’s 
work.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  an  annoying  feature.  We  find 
ourselves  wishing  that  in  the  play  of  forces  which  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  has  set  in  motion  before  us  in  vivid  fashion  there  was  also 
some  hint,  or  indication,  as  to  which  side  the  author  himself  took 
in  the  controversy.  We  might  even  pardon,  possibly  we  might 
welcome,  a  burst  of  indignant  rhetoric  which  should  give  us 
Mr.  Galsworthy’s  real  estimate  as  to  the  final  truth  of  things. 
We  might  have  to  discount  such  rhetoric  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  avowedly  the  utterance  of  a  partisan,  but,  at  all  events,  w'e 
should  leave  the  theatre  with  some  definite  issue  in  our  minds, 
with  which  we  might  or  might  not  agree,  but  which  w’ould  repre¬ 
sent  an  approach  to  a  dramatic  denouement.  This,  however,  is 
not  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  way.  If  we  take  a  play  like  Strife,  we 
find  that  the  two  sides  are  carefully  contrasted  in  their  aims  and 
methods — the  capitalists  wdth  their  views,  the  workmen  with  their 
passionate  revolt  against  the  conditions  of  their  existence — and 
we  are  not  invited  to  take  merely  superficial  aspects  of  such 
antagonisms,  but  to  observe  the  intimate  tendencies  and  motives 
of  the  personages,  and  the  differences  of  atmosphere  to  be  found 
in  the  two  camps.  David  Roberts  speaks  for  the  men  at  the  tin 
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works,  John  Anthony  for  the  proprietors.  Both  of  these  repre- 
sent  extreme  views  which  finally  are  allowed  to  cancel  each  other 
Both  Anthony  and  Roberts  are  sacrificed  by  the  parties  to  which 
they  belong,  and  the  final  conclusion  reached  is  precisely  that  com¬ 
promise  which  had  originally  been  suggested  before  the  strike 
began.  When  one  leaves  the  theatre  after  listening  to  a  play  like 
this,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  the  spectator  to  ask  on  which  side  his 
sympathies  are  supposed  to  be  enlisted ;  and  if  the  answer  comes 
that  the  dramatist  does  not  want  us  to  take  sides,  but  to  keep  a 
clear  and  open  mind  and  recognise  the  amount  of  justice  wldch 
exists  in  the  one  camp  and  in  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  play  which  is  intended  to  excite 
the  keenest  interest,  but  w’hich  finally  resolves  itself  into  a  drawn 
battle. 

If  Mr.  Galsworthy  belongs  to  a  modern  school  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  treats  his  themes  and  the  absence  of  any  pre¬ 
judice — if  he  desires  to  give  his  spectators  glimpses  of  real  life- 
in  one  aspect  nevertheless  he  holds  a  position  which  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  an  earlier  rather  than  of  a  later  school.  Has  the  play 
a  moral  function?  This  is  a  point  on  which  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  controversy  in  the  past,  and  those  who 
look  upon  drama  as  an  art  practised  for  art’s  sake  naturally  wish 
to  exclude  from  it  moral  considerations  and  every  didactic  inten¬ 
tion.  That  is  not  the  attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Galsworthy.  Here 
is  a  sentence  which  is  of  no  little  importance.  “  Every  grouping 
of  life  and  character,”  says  Mr.  Galsworthy,  "has  its  inherent 
moral ;  and  the  business  of  the  dramatist  is  so  to  pose  the  groups 
as  to  bring  the  moral  poignantly  to  the  light  of  day.”  The  two 
considerations  here  urged  do  not  necessarily  hang  together.  That 
every  grouping  of  life  and  character  has  its  inherent  moral  might 
be  very  generally  accepted,  and  indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be 
obviously  true.  But  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  groups 
should  be  so  posed  as  to  bring  the  moral  poignantly  before  us. 
Now  Mr.  Galsworthy,  over  and  over  again,  does  pose  his  charac¬ 
ters  in  this  fashion.  He  therefore  invites  the  criticism  that  for 
him  the  play  does  not  exist  for  the  characters  but  rather  the 
characters  for  the  play.  In  working  out  his  themes  he  arranges 
his  situations  and  contrasts  of  character  in  order  apparently  to 
educe  some  sort  of  lesson.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  characters 
for  that  reason  lose  all  reality,  but  they  certainly  tend  to  do  so. 
For  when  reality  is  manipulated  for  the  sake  of  the  expository 
intention,  then  we  detect  the  uplifted  finger  of  the  schoolmaster, 
and  the  personages  become  puppets,  endowed  with  only  super¬ 
ficial  vitality.  Probably  this  is  the  real  charge  to  be  made  against 
Mr.  Galsworthy.  He  cannot  but  think  in  the  particular  terms 
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of  that  lesson  or  moral  which  has  appealed  to  him  so  strongly. 
He  is  very  anxious  that  we  should  understand,  that  we  should  see 
the  reasons  why  men  of  equal  probity  disagree  so  violently,  why 
there  should  be  a  conflict  or  rivalry — between  a  mother  and  a 
daughter,  for  instance,  as  in  the  play  called  Joy — and  how  it 
comes  about  that  the  prejudices  of  a  given  class  lead  them  to 
excuse  the  faults  of  the  members  of  that  class  and  exaggerate 
unduly  the  delinquencies  of  the  class  opposed  to  them.  We  see 
this  in  The  Silver  Box,  for  instance,  in  The  Eldest  Son,  and  else¬ 
where.  In  mentioning  The  Silver  Box,  however,  I  come  across 
one  of  the  plays — perhaps  the  sole  play — in  which  the  intention  of 
the  author  has  been  so  carefully  concealed  as  to  produce  a  truly 
artistic  effect. 

The  son  of  a  very  respectable  member  of  Parliament  called 
Barthwick,  belonging  to  the  Liberal  party,  commits  precisely 
those  actions  which  bring  the  unhappy  and  plebeian  Jones’s 
family  to  ruin.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Barthwick  sophisticates  the 
issues  and  manages  to  satisfy  himself,  though  with  a  certain 
amount  of  uneasiness,  that  the  law  must  take  its  course  against 
Jones,  but  can  be  lenient  towards  Mr.  Barthwick’s  son.  We  see 
once  more  the  attempt  at  impartiality,  but  on  the  whole  The 
Silver  Box  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  dexterity  with  which 
Mr.  Galsworthy  for  once  has  concealed  his  art.  The  moral  peeps 
out  here  and  there,  sometimes  humorously  expressed,  but  the 
play  from  beginning  to  end  is  admirably  handled  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  vivid  and  true. 

It  is  necessary,  in  however  general  a  way,  to  get  at  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  Mr.  Galsworthy.  For  this  purpose  the  novels  are 
as  important  as  the  dramas  ;  indeed ,  in  some  senses  they  are  more 
important  because  they  contain  in  greater  detail  the  social  unrest 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  time.  The  character  of  that 
social  unrest  is  best  explained  in  two  formulm — whatever  is  is 
right,  and  whatever  is  is  vnong.  The  first  is  the  attitude  of  the 
so-called  upper  classes,  the  aristocrats  coupled  with  the  more  or 
less  wealthy  bourgeoisie,  indeed  all  those  who  have  something 
to  lose.  Naturally  their  attitude  is  one  of  opposition  to  every¬ 
thing  that  is  radical  and  unsettling.  They  know  what  they  have 
got,  and  they  are  exceedingly  unwilling  to  see  any  part  of  such 
possession  drift  into  other  hands.  On  the  other  side  stands  the 
revolutionary,  who  may  indeed  come  from  any  class,  but  whose 
attitude  is  throughout  that  of  the  man  who  wishes  to  inaugurate 
a  series  of  changes  or  even  create  a  state  of  anarchy  so  long  as 
he  upsets  the  old  order  and  finds  a  chance  for  the  new\  It  is  the  old 
question  presented  in  a  new  form  of  the  contrast  between  Order 
and  Progress,  two  elements  which  are  mutually  incompatible. 
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but  which  somehow  or  other  must  be  forced  into  agreement 
in  order  that  the  world  may  go  on.  Progress  requires  a  series  of 
changes,  a  multiplicity  of  reforms,  striving  always  towards  some¬ 
thing  indefinite  but  more  beneficial  in  the  future.  But  there 
must  be  also  the  static  elements  in  society ;  there  must  be  the 
settled  order  without  which  the  whole  of  society  would  go  !o 
pieces  in  the  struggle  of  rivalries  and  ambitions. 

The  static  and  dynamic  elements  are  for  the  novelist  or  the 
dramatist  naturally  concentrated  in  a  few  given  individuals, 
characteristic  and  typical  individuals,  men  with  one  idea,  who  win 
through  sheer  obstinacy,  men  who  sit  on  their  own  past  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  look  with  suspicion  at  any  change  likely  to  diminish  their 
property,  capitalists  and  working  men,  ordinary  men  of  the  world 
and  idealists,  with  the  clash  of  temperaments  resulting  from  these 
varieties  which  for  the  dramatist  or  novelist  makes  the  study  of 
society  so  interesting. 

Now  the  characteristic  thing  about  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  that  he 
sees  quite  plainly  the  acute  contrast  between  the  men  who  have 
something  to  lose  and  the  men  who  have  everything  to  gain. 
He  can  state  this  conflict  in  reasonable  and  logical  terms  with 
equanimity,  while  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  finally  and  in  himself 
he  sympathises  everywhere  with  the  idealist,  so  long,  that  is  to 
say,  as  he  is  a  genuine  mystic  and  not  a  political  firebrand.  He 
sees  the  reasonableness  of  most  attitudes,  and  so  anxious  is  he 
not  to  give  a  wrong  picture  that  he  compels  himself  to  keep  the 
balance  even  or  sometimes  to  weigh  the  scales  against  his  own 
instincts  and  prejudices.  Gradually  and  by  degrees  he  sees  that 
the  aristocratic  element  must  give  up  its  pretensions  and  make 
large  concessions  to  the  classes  below  it.  But  he  points  out  inci¬ 
dentally  a  fact  which  many  people  forget,  that  if  you  start  with 
the  possession  of  something,  you  naturally  desire  to  retain  that 
possession ;  while  if  you  start  with  nothing,  your  hands  are 
naturally  against  all  and  sundry  who  have  what  you  are  greedy 
to  acquire.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  you  are  to  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  a  newer  age,  you  have  to  begin  with  a  sacrifice, 
while  no  such  hard  task  can  be  demanded  from  the  man  who  has 
no  sacrifice  to  make.  This  is  only  one  instance  amongst  many 
others  which  prove  how  eager  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  to  view  the 
matter  without  fear  or  favour  and  render  to  each  side  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  the  respectful  consideration  w^hich  is  its  due.  No  one 
can  read  the  series  of  novels  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  written : 
The  Man  of  Property,  The  Country  House,  The  Patricians, 
The  Island  Pharisees,  In  Chancery,  and  To  Let,  without 
making  two  discoveries  in  reference  to  their  author.  First, 
that  he  sees  how  in  a  changing  world  the  older  families  and 
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the  newly-made-rich  have  in  their  different  ways  to  accept  the 
notion  of  change,  however  hard  it  may  seem ;  while,  secondly, 
we  observe  the  author’s  great  tenderness  for  those  who  go  down 
in  the  conflict,  generally  the  younger  people  who  have  to  suffer 
owing  to  the  conflicts  of  their  elders.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
can  be  any  real  agreement  between  the  two  opponents  in  this  secu¬ 
lar  struggle,  for  we  have  a  difference  of  temperament  hard  to  get 
over  and  a  difference  of  mind  and  thought  representing  the  two 
different  creeds.  In  the  play  which  was  recently  running  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Skin  Game,  you  have  some  of  these  problems 
set  before  your  eyes,  the  man  of  property  contrasted  with  the  man 
who  has  made  his  own  fortune,  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  stated  not  only  in  terms  of  intellect  but  in  the  more  elusive 
aspects  of  taste,  good  feeling  and  good  manners.  As  to  that 
larger  vision  which  is  ultimately  to  fuse  these  antagonistic  ele¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Galsworthy  can  tell  us  little  or  nothing.  He  sees 
the  battle  raging,  but  has  not  suggested,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  on 
what  lines  the  ultimate  victory  will  be  won. 

In  play  after  play  a  single  note  is  sounded  with  a  reiteration 
which  sometimes  disappoints  and  disconcerts  one.  Mr.  John 
Galsworthy  has  taken  for  his  task  the  defence  of  the  idealist  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  the  idealist  who  quarrels  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  life  quite  as  much  as  the  born  crank  or  the 
anarchist.  He  is  perpetually  on  the  side  of  those  who  suffer  in 
the  thoroughfares  of  life,  either  because  of  their  own  peculiar 
idiosyncrasies,  or  because  fate  has  been  hard  to  them  in  putting 
them  into  positions  in  which  they  are  not  at  home.  We  must 
take  certain  examples  of  this  habitual  tendency  in  order  that  we 
may  discover  the  limitations  within  which  Mr.  Galsworthy 
chooses  to  practise  his  art.  Let  us  begin,  for  instance,  with  a 
play— not  one  of  his  best,  but  which  is  characteristic  enough — 
A  Bit  of  Love,  produced  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  on  May  25, 
1915.  The  play  might  be  described  as  the  long  martyrdom  of  the 
principal  character,  the  Rev.  Michael  Strangway.  He  has  been 
deserted  by  his  wife,  Beatrice,  who  loves  a  doctor  friend.  No 
one  in  the  village  in  which  he  ministers  appreciates  his  character  : 
they  cannot  understand  w'hy  he  should  sit  down  under  insults, 
why  he  should  tamely  permit  his  wife  to  desert  him,  why  he  does 
not  take  up  arms  against  the  sea  of  his  troubles  and  secure  a  very 
human  revenge.  But  Michael  Strangway’s  disposition  is  one 
which  does  not  enable  him  to  take  this  active  and  vigorous  part. 
His  patron  saint  is  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  power  over  humanity 
and  over  the  animal  world  depends  on  his  faculty  for  love.  He 
will  draw  everything  to  his  side  by  love,  and  love  alone.  The 
hero’s  position  in  the  midst  of  unfriendly  surroundings  accen- 
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tuates  the  problem  of  the  play.  Against  the  customary  back¬ 
ground  of  idealism  versus  realism  is  this  definite  problem :  Are 
you  to  relinquish  all  vengeance  against  the  man— in  this  case  the 
doctor — who  has  cruelly  wronged  you  and  stolen  away  your  wife? 
Are  you  to  allow  your  wife  to  go  on  living  in  sin  because  she  wants 
to,  and  though  you  love  her,  will  you  accept  the  fact  that  she 
can  never  love  you?  This  is  the  sort  of  unresolved  enigma  or 
conundrum  which  a  dramatist  may  well  desire  to  handle,  because 
it  cuts  so  deep  into  the  relations  of  the  individual  man  to  the  ^ 
society  around  him. 

We  have  it  treated  also  by  Ibsen  in  the  play  called  The  Enemy 
of  the  People,  with  Dr.  Stockmann  as  hero.  But  directly  we 
compare  the  two  plays,  we  are  conscious  of  one  great  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  Norwegian.  He  is  careful  to  provide  us  with 
a  good  deal  of  humour  in  several  characteristic  lines,  like,  for 
instance.  Dr.  Stockmann’s  whimsical  comment  on  his  battle  with 
the  mob — “One  ought  not  to  wear  one’s  best  trousers  when  one  is 
out  for  reform.’’  In  Galsworthy’s  plays  there  is  little  humour,  and 
hence  they  have  a  sardonic  character  because  the  tragedy  is  so 
often  unrelieved.  One  can  see  these  characteristics  perhaps  at 
their  worst  in  a  play  called  The  Mob,  produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Manchester,  on  March  30,  1914.  Here  is  a  crude  and 
ugly  drama,  without  an  atom  of  humour,  telling  us  how  an  ideal¬ 
ist  fares  under  current  conditions  of  society.  Stephen  More  is  a 
pacifist  at  a  time  when  the  thoughts  of  most  of  his  countrymen 
are  fixed  on  war.  He  protests  against  war  in  every  form,  regards 
his  life  as  a  sort  of  crusade  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  those  around  him  their  deficiency  as  exponents  of  a  Christian 
code.  So  he  is  eventually  killed  by  the  mob,  and  indeed  he  has 
taken  no  means  whatsoever  to  avoid  such  a  fate.  There  is  one 
thing  absolutely  essential  in  devising  a  play  like  this  dealing  with 
a  conscientious  objector.  He  ought  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
audience.  Stephen  More  is  absolutely  antipathetic.  If  the  play 
is  to  be  effective,  if  it  is  really  to  get  hold  of  us,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  mainsprings  of  the  hero’s  career  and  feel  for  him  that 
sorrow  and  that  interest  which  his  lonely  fate  demands.  In  the 
absence  of  humour,  in  the  absence  also  of  sympathy,  we  arrive 
only  at  dry  and  hard  conclusions,  for  instance,  that  all  conven¬ 
tional  virtues  are  wrong  and  that  only  unconventional  goodness  is 
to  be  admired — a  curious  one-sided  moral  which  does  not  convince 
us,  especially  as  the  personages  of  the  play  are  singularly  devoid 
of  flesh  and  blood. 

Much  better  plays  than  those  I  have  mentioned  are  The  Fugi¬ 
tive,  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  on  September  16,  1913,  and 
The  Pigeon,  which  came  out  at  the  Eoyalty  on  January  30, 1912. 
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They  both  deal  with  particular  applications  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
root  idea  that  the  idealist  is  always  at  war  with  society,  which  in 
the  long  run  gets  the  better  of  him.  But  here  the  word 
“idealist  ”  is  stretched  somewhat  wider  than  his  usual  wont.  In 
The  Fugitive  it  is  a  discontented  wife  who  objects  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  maiTiage  bond ;  in  The  Pigeon  the  idealist  is  either  a 
reckless  philanthropist  or  else  a  ne’er-do-well  vagabond,  an  Ish- 
maelite  with  his  hand  against  every  man.  The  Pigeon  is  called 
a  fantasy,  and  indeed  the  treatment  is  throughout  fantastic, 
although  it  has  an  undoubted  charm  of  its  own.  Two  figures 
arrest  attention.  The  first  is  Christopher  Wellwyn,  who  is  an 
extremely  amiable,  but  very  weak-willed,  altruist.  He  is  always 
giving  things  away,  not  because  he  really  believes  that  his  method 
of  distribution  is  good,  but  because  the  weakness  of  his  nature 
runs  to  philanthropy,  quite  independent  of  the  right  and  justice 
of  the  affair.  He  keeps  an  open  house  where  the  halt,  the  blind 
and  the  penniless  can  come  in  asking  for  shelter  and  are  always 
being  rewarded,  however  ill  their  deserts,  by  a  coat  or  a  pair  of 
trousers,  by  tobacco  and  even  a  bottle  of  rum.  One  visitor  is  a 
drunken  cab-driver,  another  is  an  unhappy  young  woman  of  easy 
virtue,  a  third  is  the  second  most  notable  personage  in  the  play, 
a  Frenchman  called  Ferrand,  the  part  which  was  admirably 
played  by  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie.  Just  as  Christopher  Wellwyn  is  in 
his  way  an  idealist,  so  also  is  Ferrand.  Ferrand  is  a  born 
Bohemian,  with  a  strain  of  wild  lawlessness  in  his  nature  as  part 
of  his  heritage  which  separates  him  from  the  ordinary  lives  of 
the  general  community.  He  cannot  help  this  congenital  wild¬ 
ness,  and  he  is  clear-sighted  enough  to  know  that  a  Bohemian 
such  as  he  will  never  do  any  good  if  confined  within  doors  or 
sitting  on  a  stool  in  an  office.  Attempts  at  reform  are  hopeless 
in  such  a  case,  for  the  man  loves  the  open  road  and  the  starry 
nights  and  the  absence  of  all  constraint,  and  it  is  part  of  the  ami¬ 
able  nature  of  Wellwyn  that  he  can  understand  characters  of  this 
description,  that  he  seems  to  sympathise  with  their  disorderly 
habits.  But  the  philanthropist  cannot  save  the  Bohemian  any 
more  than  the  born  Bohemian  can  really  justify  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  because  both  stand  outside  the  orderly  organisation  of  social 
life,  which  indeed  would  go  to  pieces  if  such  men  as  these  had 
the  ruling  of  it.  In  the  last  act  we  have  a  careful  explanation 
of  these  factors  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ferrand.  “I  saw. 
Monsieur,”  he  says,  ”  so  plain  that  I  should  be  vagabond  all  my 
days,  and  my  days  short,  I  dying  in  the  end  the  death  of  a  dog. 
I  saw  it  all  in  my  fever ;  there  was  nothing  for  us  others  but  the 
herb  of  death.  It  seemed  to  me  in  my  illness  that  I  saw  the 
truth,  how  I  was  wasting  in  this  world.  I  would  never 
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be  good  for  anyone,  nor  anyone  for  me ;  all  would  go  by 
fame,  and  fortune,  and  peace,  even  the  necessities  of  life' 
ever  mocking  me.”  The  man  clearly  recognises  his  own  impo.' 
tence,  but,  owing  to  the  many  forms  of  experience  through  which 
he  has  passed,  Ferrand  is  also  quick  to  discern  the  difference 
between  the  kind  of  help  offered  him  by  guardians  and  police  offi- 
cers  and  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  a  man  like  Wellwyn.  He 
turns  to  his  host  :  ”  Monsieur,  do  you  know  this?  You  are  the 
sole  being  that  can  do  us  good,  we  hopeless  ones.”  Wellwyn 
answers  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  hopeless,  too.”  And  Ferrand 
takes  him  up  eagerly  :  “Monsieur,  it  is  just  that.  You  under¬ 
stand.  When  w'e  are  with  you  we  feel  something  here,  in  our 
hearts.  If  I  had  one  prayer  to  make,  it  would  be.  Good  God, 
give  me  to  understand !  These  gentlemen  with  their  theories, 
they  can  clean  our  skins  and  chain  our  habits.  That  soothes  for 
them  the  aesthetic  sense ;  it  gives  them,  too,  their  good  little 
importance.  But  our  spirits  they  cannot  touch,  for  they  never 
understand.  Without  that.  Monsieur,  all  is  dry  as  a  parched 
skin  of  orange.”  It  is  speeches  like  these  which  contain  the 
w’hole  philosophy  of  Bohemianism,  and  never  has  Mr.  Galsworthy 
illustrated  his  sympathy  with  all  the  waifs  and  strays  of  humanity 
more  acutely  than  he  has  in  drawing  the  character  of  Ferrand. 
The  Pigeon  has  not  about  it  the  making  of  a  great  play,  and  the 
whole  idea  of  it  is  somehow  too  fantastical,  but  in  it  the  author 
has  drawn  two  or  three  characters  which  speak  to  us  with  a 
human  voice,  and  that  is  not  always  the  case  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
plays.  The  main  character  reminds  one  of  George  Borrow. 

Far  less  satisfactory  is  The  Fugitive,  although  in  a  way  it 
preaches  very  much  the  same  kind  of  lesson.  Here  the  so-called 
idealist  is  a  rebel,  a  w’oman,  Clare  Dedmond,  who  cannot  live 
with  her  husband,  who  is  very  anxious  to  leave  him,  and  who, 
stung  to  the  quick  by  her  husband’s  conventional  pride  of  family, 
cannot  understand  why  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  free  on 
her  own  path.  The  character  is  not  altogether  well  defined,  for 
we  do  not  always  understand  what  the  heroine  wants  or  why  she 
thinks  that  she  can  better  fulfil  her  destiny  by  accepting  the 
hospitality,  and  also  the  affection,  of  a  literary  man  called  Malise. 
If  Malise  w'ere  a  more  interesting  person,  the  play  w’ould  gain  a 
great  deal  in  strength.  We  are  expected,  I  suppose,  to  sym- 
fiathise  with  him,  and,  of  course,  also  with  the  fugitive,  Clare 
Dedmond,  who  leaves  her  husband’s  house  and  flies  for  refuge  to 
Malise.  Granted  that  there  could  be  any  mutual  attraction  in 
two  such  incongruous  characters  as  Clare  and  Malise,  it  never¬ 
theless  is  absolutely  necessary  that  w’e  should  at  least  understand 
their  point  of  view  and  that  W'e  should  be  interested  in  them  as 
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human  beings — a  little  off  the  rails,  it  may  be,  but  still  possessed 
of  qualities  that  are  estimable.  They  frankly  repudiate  all 
obligations  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  but  Clare  cannot  quite 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  her  real  aim  is,  and  therefore  drifts 
through  one  stage  of  existence  after  another  in  a  fashion  utterly 
hopeless  and  bound  to  end  in  disaster.  That  disaster  duly  arrives 
in  the  last  act  when  the  heroine  poisons  herself.  She  realises  that 
she  is  an  absolute  failure — that  she  has  failed  alike  as  a  wife,  as 
a  mistress,  and  as  a  woman.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  her 
is  contained  in  a  few  sentences  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Fullar- 
ton,  one  of  her  closest  friends.  “Do  you  know,  Clare,”  says 
JIrs.  Fullarton,  “I  think  it’s  awful  about  you.  You’re  too  fine, 
and  not  fine  enough  to  put  up  with  things ;  you’re  too  sensitive  to 
take  help,  and  you’re  not  strong  enough  to  do  without  it.  It’s 
simply  tragic.”  That  is  the  portrait  of  Clare  Dedmond,  drawn 
by  a  friendly  hand — an  imperfect  tragedienne,  a  figure  big  enough 
possibly  to  poiut  a  moral,  but  not  big  enough  to  fill  the  part  of 
heroine  in  a  study  so  painful  and  so  one-sided  as  this. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  play  entitled  The  Silver 
Box  as  exhibiting  a  hopeless  clash  between  two  social  spheres  and 
containing  the  moral — if  there  is  a  moral — that  one  man  may 
steal  a  horse  while  another  is  not  allowed  to  look  over  a  hedge. 
The  play  entitled  The  Eldest  Son  is  drawn  on  much  the  same 
Imes— that  is  to  say,  it  exhibits  the  inherent  distinction  between 
what  an  aristocracy  allow  to  themselves  and  what  they  permit  in 
the  case  of  their  so-called  inferiors.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  country 
house  presided  over  by  a  sporting  squire  of  the  old  school  who 
possesses  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  and  an  admirably 
devoted  wife.  Unfortunately  the  eldest  son  enters  upon  an 
intrigue  with  a  lady’s  maid  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  gamekeeper. 
The  usual  result  follows.  The  girl  has  to  reveal  to  the  young 
man  that  she  is  expecting  to  become  a  mother,  and  the  whole 
scandal  is  revealed.  What  is  to  be  done?  The  squire,  who  is 
bent  on  forcing  a  young  under-keeper  to  make  reparation  to  a 
village  girl  whom  he  has  wronged,  shrinks  from  the  same  problem 
when  it  is  presented  in  the  guise  of  his  son  and  heir  and  his  wife’s 
lady’s  maid.  Happily  for  all  concerned  the  gamekeeper,  who  has 
some  family  pride,  refuses  to  let  his  daughter  marry  her  lover  on 
the  very  proper  ground  that  the  match  would  be  unsuitable  and 
extremely  unlikely  to  lead  to  happiness.  The  main  point  of  the 
play  is,  apart  from  the  difference  in  point  of  view  between  the 
aristocrats  and  the  plebeians,  that  in  the  case  of  obvious 
niialliances  there  is  no  real  “honour  ”  involved  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  contract  which  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  either  party. 
You  cannot  compensate  a  girl’s  loss  of  virtue  by  offering  her  a 
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marriage  more  ruinous  than  the  original  bad  act.  Therefore  the 
head  keeper  is  quite  justified  in  refusing  to  see  that  two  wrongs 
make  a  right. 

I  remember  that  when  I  saw  this  play  I  thought  that  the  moral 
came  out  rather  strangely  and  paradoxically.  What  we  had 
before  our  eyes  was  a  very  pretty  and  charming  girl— the  part  of 
the  lady’s  maid  was  played  by  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbitt — who  was 
much  too  good  for  her  young  man  and  seemed  more  distinguished 
than  all  the  gentlefolk  put  together.  The  eldest  son  would  have 
been  a  lucky  fellow  to  get  so  nice  a  wife,  even  if  they  had  both  of 
them  to  go  to  Canada,  while  by  the  side  of  this  brilliant  young 
heroine  the  squire  himself,  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughter, 
appeared  almost  second-rate.  The  ladies  ought,  one  may  suppose 
to  have  exhibited  their  superior  social  rank  if  the  dramatist’s 
story  was  to  come  out  all  right,  whereas  it  was  the  servant  who 
won  hands  down.  That  is  the  worst  of  having  a  sympathetic 
part  played  by  a  clever  actress.  Unless,  indeed,  one  may  suspect 
Mr.  Galsworthy  of  the  cynical  suggestion  that  in  matters  of 
honour  and  so  forth  the  upper  classes  are  inferior  to,  certainly 
not  superior  to,  their  gamekeepers  and  ladies’  maids. 

The  play  itself  can  conveniently  be  compared  with  Hindle 
Wakes,  although  it  is  hardly  so  good  a  play  as  the  latter.  In 
Hindle  Wakes  our  sympathies  are  intended  to  be  wholly  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  spirited  girl,  the  mill  hand.  Having  enjoyed 
her  week-end  “lark,”  she  sees  clearly  enough  that  marriage  is  a 
very  different  affair  from  an  episodical  amour,  amongst  other 
reasons  because  marriage  lasts  so  long.  She  therefore  does  not 
have  to  depend  on  her  father  to  make  up  her  mind  for  her ;  she 
refuses  point  blank  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  son 
of  her  employer.  And,  seeing  the  young  man  and  the  sort  of 
home  life  which  he  enjoys,  we  honour  her  for  her  decision.  The 
piece  was,  I  remember,  much  helped  by  an  admirable  performance 
of  the  mill  hand  by  Miss  Edyth  Goodall. 

I  imagine  that  most  people  who  desire  to  get  a  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  position  in  the  modern  world  would  put 
in  the  forefront  of  their  study  pieces  like  Strife  and  Justice.  In 
both  the  background  is  full  of  gloom,  revealing  the  customary 
tendency  of  the  dramatist’s  mind,  but  the  figures  stand  out  in 
characteristic  fashion,  although  the  author  can  never  quite  get 
rid  of  his  tendency  to  create  wooden  rather  than  living  figures. 
Both  of  the  plays  I  have  mentioned  are  amply  designed  and  skil¬ 
fully  constructed.  Let  us  take  the  background  first.  Life  is 
not  a  pleasant  affair,  though  that  may  be  largely  due  to  the  faulty 
arrangements  we  make  for  living  it.  Modern  society  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  several  outworn  conventions,  legal  enactments,  and  per- 
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laps  also  creeds,  and  the  point  which  especially  strikes  the 
ijramatist  is  the  exceeding  hardship  often  involved  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Moreover,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  critical  time,  with  the 
two  forces  of  capitalism  and  labour  ranged  against  one  another  in 
continuous  and  deadly  combat.  Sometimes  the  victory  sways  in 
one  direction,  sometimes  in  another.  But  here  again,  just 
t)ecause  the  forces  are  so  evenly  balanced,  it  is  the  individual  who 
suffers — most  of  all,  perhaps,  in  his  domestic  relations.  Besides, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  when  it  remains 
so  uncertain,  when  the  tragedy  of  conflicting  aims  and  purposes 
ends,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  observer,  in  a  farce  of 
wasted  efforts,  of  hopeless  endeavour  and  absolute  sterility? 
That,  1  take  it,  is  the  lesson  (the  word  may  be  pardoned)  of  the 
play  called  Strife,  which  closes  with  a  touch  of  real  cynicism,  a 
cynicism  which  may  be  detected  in  The  Silver  Box,  but  which 
comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  later  play.  The  Secretary  of 
Employers  turning,  just  before  the  final  curtain,  to  a  Trades 
Union  official,  says  in  an  excited  tone,  “  Do  you  know,  sir,  these 
terms  (of  compromise)  are  the  very  same  we  drew  up  together, 
you  and  I,  and  put  to  both  sides  before  the  fight  began?  All  this 
-and — and  what  for  ?  ”  Harness,  the  Trades  Union  official, 
replies  in  a  slow,  grim  voice,  “  That’s  where  the  fun  comes  in  !  ” 
lean  hardly  imagine  any  remark  more  flippantly  cynical,  expres¬ 
sive,  as  it  is,  of  the  whole  dreary  futility  and  hopelessness  of  a 
conflict  which  at  the  close  leaves  the  two  contending  parties  as 
they  were  before  the  fight  began.  That  is,  of  course,  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  a  play  conceived  in  the  modern  fashion  as  ending  in  an 
impasse  or  on  a  note  of  interrogation.  But  it  also  explains  why 
such  a  drama  can  never  be  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term- 
and  must  belong  to  the  intellectual  drama  of  a  clique  rather  than 
to  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enlarge  on  this  point.  Strife  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  fine  play,  admirably  acted  by  such  artists  as 
Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  and  Mr.  J.  Fisher  White,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  the  reproduction  which  it  subsequently  enjoyed  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude  of  most  people  w’ho 
had  seen  the  piece  was  distinctly  cold  and  negative.  They  were 
glad  that  they  had  seen  it  once,  they  found  a  real  interest  in  the 
story,  but  they  rarely  wanted  to  see  it  again.  It  would  seem  that 
Strife  does  not  belong  to  that  category  of  work  which  enlists  on 
its  side  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  What  is  the  story? 
Briefly,  it  is  a  long  combat  betw’een  John  Anthony,  Chairman  of 
the  Treuartha  Tin  Plate  Works,  and  David  Roberts,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  workmen.  Each  side  is  presented  with  absolute 
frankness.  John  Anthony  is  a  hard,  dour  capitalist,  who  has 
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built  up  his  industry  with  infinite  pains.  He  has  come  to  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  run  success- 
fully.  No  more  concessions  must  be  made  to  the  workmen ;  the 
more  they  get,  the  more  they  will  desire.  A  stand  must  be  made 
some  time  if  the  capitalist  class  is  to  be  preserved ;  otherwise  the 
proletariat  will  ride  roughshod  over  individual  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  David  Eoberts,  equally  clear-sighted,  discovers  that 
the  present  conditions  do  not  admit  of  a  proper  living  wage  for 
the  labourer.  He,  too,  asseverates  that  a  stand  must  be  made 
once  for  all,  and  he  encourages  the  other  members  of  the  work¬ 
men’s  committee  to  prolong  the  strike,  even  though  they  see  their 
own  kith  and  kin  starving  around  them.  In  his  own  case  he  has 
to  go  through  the  unutterable  anguish  of  seeing  his  wife  die— die  : 
of  starvation  caused  by  his  obstinacy  or  his  firmness,  whatever  ! 
point  of  view  you  adopt.  But  the  struggle  has  other  issues 
besides  the  death  of  a  woman.  Gradually  the  moderate  men  on 
both  sides  are  led  to  the  conclusion — a  conclusion  dear  to  all 
Englishmen — that  there  must  be  a  compromise.  Some  of  his 
friends  desert  John  Anthony ;  a  good  many  of  his  fellow-work- 
men  desert  David  Roberts.  And  so  we  arrive  at  the  final  scene 
in  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Tin  Plate  Works  is  upset  by  his 
ow'n  committee,  and  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  employees  is 
betrayed  by  his  friends.  It  is  a  fine  scene,  for  the  two  principal 
antagonists  have  a  sincere  respect  for  one  another.  “So  they 
have  done  us  both  down,  Mr.  Anthony?”  says  Roberts;  and 
Anthony  replies,  “Both  broken  men,  my  friend  Roberts.” 

The  extreme  partisans  being  thus  got  rid  of,  the  compromise 
is  carried  through,  and  the  Secretary  discovers,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  actual  terms  for  the  cessation  of  w’ar  are  identical  with 
those  suggested  many  weeks  previously.  “A  woman  dead,  and 
the  two  best  men  broken !  ’  ’  Such  is  the  general  summary  as 
enunciated  by  Harness. 

Now  if  we  want  to  see  why  such  a  play  cannot  unreservedly 
appeal  to  an  audience,  I  am  afraid  the  answer  must  be  that  it 
holds  the  balance  too  evenly.  The  people  who  throng  a  theatre 
have  certain  peculiarities  of  their  own,  amongst  which  is  to  be 
found  the  idea  that  they  must  not  be  confused  as  to  the  side  on 
which  their  interest  and  sympathy  are  to  be  bestowed.  In 
general  terms  we  express  the  principle  as  a  dislike  of  being  hood¬ 
winked,  an  eager  wish  to  ”  know  all  about  it,”  a  ready  determina¬ 
tion  to  take  sides  if  only  the  spectators  are  shown  which  side  they 
ought  to  take.  Of  course  this  is  not  a  very  estimable  characteris¬ 
tic  of  an  audience.  Doubtless  the  intellectual  thing  is  to  study 
very  carefully  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  theatre,  how'ever,  that  the  democracy  shows  its  positive 
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and  practical  tendencies.  Is  a  philosophic  statesman  ever  popu¬ 
lar?  Is  it  a  good  characteristic  in  a  leader  of  a  party  that  he  is 
able  80  thoroughly  to  understand  the  opposite  faction  as  to  give 
their  standpoint  as  clearly  as  his  own?  The  career  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  how  important  it  is  for  a  party  leader  to  ignore  all 
that  can  be  said  for  his  opponents  and  to  advance  his  own  cause 
with  ruthless  pertinacity.  Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  a 
theatre.  You  take,  for  instance,  a  play  like  that  of  Robert 
Browning  on  Strafford.  Pym  and  Strafford  are  left  at  the  close 
confronting  each  other,  and  each  has  a  very  good  account  to 
give  of  himself  and  of  his  own  aims.  It  is  six  to  one  and  half  a 
dozen  to  the  other.  A  far  inferior  craftsman,  Mr.  Wills,  writing 
a  play  on  Charles  I.  and  having  at  his  finger-tips  theatrical  tech¬ 
nique,  did  not  hesitate  to  blacken  the  character  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  exalted  the  character  of 
the  Stuart  monarch.  When  Shakespeare  had  to  deal  with  the 
struggle  between  Richard  III.  and  Henry  Tudor,  he  did  not  leave 
us  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  direction  of  our  sympathies. 
The  result  may  have  been,  probably  was,  exceedingly  unfair  to 
Richard  Crookback,  whom  subsequent  historians  have  tried  to 
whitewash  and  with  no  little  success.  But  Shakespeare  had 
the  instinct  of  the  theatre,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
for  his  play  if  he  allowed  his  audience  to  wonder  which  was  the 
hero  and  which  was  the  villain.  What  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  an  Elizabethan  audience  if  they  had  come  out  of 
their  wooden  theatre  wondering  which  of  the  tw'o,  Edmund  or 
Edgar,  w’as  right  in  King  Lear,  or  whether  there  was  not  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  lago  in  his  duel  with  Othello?  A 
psychological  analysis  which  proves  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  heroes  and  villains,  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  alike,  that 
we  have  no  right  to  judge,  may  be  both  philosophic  and  true. 
But  it  does  not  help  the  theatre  as  such ,  nor  yet  in  the  larger 
sense  of  the  word  does  it  help  theatrical  art,  because  an  artist 
must  select  and,  by  the  mere  fact  of  selecting,  becomes  a 
partisan. 

We  touch  a  deeper  and  more  singular  note  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
Justice.  Also  we  are  involved  in  utter  and  blank  despair.  Never 
was  so  cruel  a  play  written.  Hardly  any  piece  that  I  am  aware 
of  is  so  drenched  in  an  atmosphere  of  inspissated  gloom.  The 
author,  of  course,  is  anxious  to  show  us  what  a  ghastly  thing 
solitary  confinement  in  prison  is,  how  ruinous  it  is  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  how  hopelessly  unjust  and  unfair.  He  would  hardly 
affirm  that  it  is  so  in  all  cases,  and  therefore  we  have  to  understand 
that  it  is  so  in  his  special  case — the  case  of  a  sensitive,  highly- 
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strung  junior  clerk  in  a  solicitor’s  office.  But  I  ought  to  say 
that  while  Galsworthy,  preserving  his  impartiality,  will  blame 
nobody,  neither  Judge  nor  Jury  nor  prison  official,  his  real  atti. 
tude  is  revealed  in  the  speech  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Defence 
where  he  takes  up  his  parable  against  the  sins  of  human  justice 
He  feels  so  strongly  the  horror  of  solitary  confinement  that  he 
is  almost  forced  to  cog  his  dice.  Falder,  who  forges  a  cheque 
for  a  woman’s  sake,  is  doomed  from  the  moment  of  his  sin  to 
remorseless  punishment.  I  still  remember  with  a  shudder  when 
the  play  was  performed  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre,  the 
poignant  picture  of  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  as  Falder,  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  cell  like  a  hunted  animal,  and  finally  being 
,  driven  to  bang  at  his  door  in  hopeless  impotence.  Even  when  he 
is  at  last  released — and  it  looks  for  a  moment  as  if  there  might 
be  some  chance  for  him — fate  dogs  his  footsteps  and  he  throws 
himself  down  the  stone  stairs  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape  the  tyranny 
of  Justice.  We  wonder  whether  such  things  are  going  on  all 
round  us;  we  wince  at  the  bare  possibility.  There  is  only 
one  figure  in  the  appalling  drama  which  one  remembers  with  a 
faint  sense  of  gratitude.  It  is  the  senior  clerk,  Cokeson,  a  simple, 
kindly,  religious  man,  who  serves  to  redeem  our  hopes  in 
humanity. 

It  remains  to  give  a  few  summary  impressions  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  work.  In  his  novels  it  is  clear  he  is 
much  under  the  dominion  of  Turgenev.  He,  too,  will  illustrate 
the  interval  which  divides  two  different  generations;  he  will 
show  how  difficult  it  is  for  one  of  these  to  lower  its  pride  owing 
to  pretensions  which  have  been  fostered  in  many  preceding  cen¬ 
turies,  and  how  equally  difficult  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  for  one 
of  the  newer  generation  to  understand  that  there  is  even  in 
a  modern  State  some  value  attached  to  the  aristocratic  caste,  some 
graciousness  of  manners  or  some  real  dignity  of  life  which  the 
young  revolutionary  is  apt  to  ignore  and  deride.  It  is  a  struggle 
between  generations  which  Galsworthy  depicts,  but  also  it  is  a 
struggle  between  different  orders  and  ranks. 

In  his  treatment  of  his  social  themes  Mr.  Galsworthy  presents 
a  peculiarly  gracious  and  winning  figure,  for  he  does  not  care 
for  appeals  to  human  passion,  nor  is  he  led  astray  by  facile 
eloquence.  He  believes  that  reason  will  ultimately  solve  our 
problems,  a  reasonable  temper  which  aims  at  judicious  and  states¬ 
manlike  compromise.  And  those  figures  he  has  created  in  his 
novels,  the  Pendyces  and  the  Forsytes,  are  planned  by  a  real 
artist,  while  his  general  appeal  to  all  classes  to  bethink  themselves 
of  their  responsibilities  and  their  duties,  more  even  than  their 
rights,  comes  out  as  the  main  moral  in  his  book  The  Island 
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pharisees,  where  we  see  with  remarkable  clearness  how  narrowly 
jelfish  an  outlook  is  that  which  most  of  us  possess. 

And  yet  Galsworthy  is  not  a  dramatist  of  absolutely  the  first 
lank,  although  most  critics  would  put  him  near  to  Pinero  and 
Henry  Arthur  Jones.  He  has  some  of  the  power  of  construction 
(fhich  Pinero  so  eminently  possesses ;  he  tilts  against  social  abuses 
in  the  spirit  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  in  his  own  fashion  he 
is  quite  as  modern — if  that  word  be  admitted — as  Shaw  or  Hankin. 
Still,  there  is  something  that  fails  us  in  Galsworthy.  There  is 
alack  of  an  element  of  grandeur,  of  elemental  bigness,  of  calm 
and  philosophic  outlook,  of  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  con¬ 
summate  dramatist  whether  he  is  writing  tragedy  or  comedy. 
You  cannot  imagine  Galsworthy  designing  a  Falstaff,  an  lago  or 
even  a  Micawber.  Perhaps  his  outlook  is  not  wide  enough, 
perhaps  his  sympathies  lack  the  grace  of  humour,  or  perhaps, 
more  likely,  the  reserve  and  modesty  of  his  temperament  may 
prevent  him  from  those  fearless  designs  which  proclaim  the  real 
artist.  As  to  tragedy,  we  cannot  imagine  Galsworthy  writing  a 
tragic  piece  which  should  sum  up  all  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
He  is  often  trying  to  do  this,  for  instance,  in  Strife,  or  Justice, 
or  The  Fugitive.  And  the  last-mentioned  piece  gives  us  a  point 
of  contrast  which  is  valuable,  for  John  Masefield,  too,  has  designed 
a  character  bound  to  suffer  as  Galsworthy’s  Fugitive  was  bound 
to  suffer.  He  has  not  only,  however,  drawn  her  differently,  but 
made  her  a  great  tragic  figure.  That  is,  of  course.  Nan  and 
her  tragedy.  The  piece  came  out  in  1908,  and  it  has  been  re¬ 
vived  from  time  to  time  with  the  same  power  to  impress  an  audi¬ 
ence.  In  The  Tragedy  of  Nan  John  Masefield  has  drawn  a  figure 
of  singular  power ;  but  she  lives  in  sordid  circumstances  and 
meets  with  a  sordid  fate.  For,  as  Masefield  himself  has  said, 
"Tragedy  at  its  best  is  a  vision  of  the  heart  of  life.  The  heart 
of  life  can  only  be  laid  bare  in  the  agony  and  exaltation  of  dread¬ 
ful  acts,  and  this  agony  or  spiritual  contest  pushed  beyond  the 
limits  of  dying  personality  is  exalting  and  cleansing.”  No,  no 
one  could  call  The  Tragedy  of  Nan  a  little  play  :  it  has  all  the 
qualities  of  elemental  impressiveness.  To  read  The  Fugitive  after 
}ian  is  like  turning  from  some  of  the  big  figures  of  Shakespeare, 
from  Othello,  from  Macbeth,  from  Lear,  down  to  the  personages 
of  some  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries,  of  Ben  Jonson,  for 
instance,  or  John  Fletcher. 

Another  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  feel  a  certain  deficiency 
in  Galsworthy’s  dramatic  work  is  concerned  with  his  portraiture 
and  the  value  of  the  figures  which  he  draws.  They  are  not  always 
given  the  sense  of  life.  Very  frequently  they  are  cut  out  of 
wood  with  a  knife,  and  they  have  their  place  in  the  drama,  not 
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because  in  themselves  they  possess  an  absorbing  interest,  but 
because  they  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama  in  which 
they  appear.  No  dramatist  accepts  the  rdle  of  a  moralist  without 
having  to  suffer  for  it  in  some  way  or  other.  If,  as  Galsworthy 
says,  it  is  his  business  to  pose  his  characters  so  as  to  bring  the 
moral  poignantly  to  the  light  of  day,  then  inevitably  the  characters 
so  posed  will  lose  vitality.  I  do  not  mean  that  Galsworthy’s 
figures  are  not  interesting.  They  are  full  of  interest,  even  those 
that  serve  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  an  idea.  But  they  are  often 
ineffective.  They  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  wings  of  a  theatre, 
ready  to  walk  on  the  stage  and  fulfil  their  mission.  But,  alas! 
their  creator  has  forgotten  to  breathe  into  them  a  spirit  of  life. 
For  the  most  part  they  do  not  walk,  they  remain  stationary. 
Because  Galsworthy  is  so  adequate  a  craftsman,  he  deceives  us 
often  into  believing  in  the  reality  of  his  dramatis  personcB.  But 
if  his  plays  which  deal  with  men  in  violent  relation  to  one 
another,  or  women  suffering  under  the  injustice  of  hard  social 
conditions,  change  from  being  plays  of  men  and  women  into 
dramas  of  impersonal  forces,  then  the  spectator  comes,  however 
reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion  that  while  he  has  before  him  a 
work  of  art — indeed  a  work  of  great  artistic  skill — he  must  deplore 
the  absence  of  that  unique  and  gracious  power  which  wins  us  by 
the  richness  of  its  humanity  and  the  magic  of  its  workmanship. 


W.  L.  Courtney. 
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lu  my  attempt  at  impartial  objectivity — having  aspirations  to 
that  attitude  of  mind  of  great  thinkers  ( ! ),  the  distant  perspec¬ 
tive— I  was  led  one  day  to  the  discovery  of  Shestov.  It  does  not 
enter  into  my  present  scope  to  describe  who  this  gentleman  is. 
His  name,  his  nationality,  his  parentage,  his  life,  will  not  affect 
the  sense  of  what  he  has  considered  it  desirable  to  say  to  us. 
He  is  rather  a  voice,  a  cry,  one  of  those  eerie  sounds  to  be  heard 
in  the  snow-bound  forest  on  a  grim  winter’s  night. 

He  is  searching  for  Truth.  We  most  of  us  do,  for  a  time, 
until,  distraught  by  perplexities,  we  plunge  into  “the  pacific  sea 
of  illusion,”  as  Renan  calls  it.  And  it  is  just  this  floating  in  calm 
seas  which  Shestov  despises. 

What  is  this  intangible  Truth  we  are  attempting  to  grasp? 
What  is  the  fascination  of  these  peeps  into  darkness,  which 
Coleridge  has  somewhere  likened  to  the  action  of  monkeys  putting 
their  hands  behind  a  looking-glass  to  seize  the  image  reflected 
therein?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we  want  Truth? 
"We  do  not  know  what  we  want.  Maybe  to  want  Truth  means 
to  want  peace ;  maybe  it  means  to  want  to  find  a  new  stimulus 
to  fight;  and,  maybe,  it  means  to  find  some  particular  original 
point  of  view,  not  yet  thought  of  by  anyone.” 

The  latter  is  more  particularly  the  result  of  Shestov ’s  search 
after  Truth.  Unable  to  reconcile  truth  and  happiness,  Shestov, 
not  unlike  the  monkey  who,  finding  he  is  unable  to  pick  the 
image  from  the  looking-glass,  will  fling  it  to  the  ground  and 
smash  it,  because  he  cannot  have  happiness  and  truth  hurls  the 
former  away  from  him.  The  majority  of  people  compromise  and 
adapt  themselves  to  irreconcilable  contradictions  rather  than  relin¬ 
quish  their  cherished  dream  of  happiness.  “How,”  he  asks, 
“can  spirit  and  matter  be  different  aspects  of  the  same  substance? 
But,  in  philosophy,  especially  the  newest,  this  is  far  from  being 
the  only  explanation  which  no  one  has  been  able  to  understand.” 
Contemporary  thought  winks  at  any  little  absurdity  of  this  kind 
in  its  system  so  long  as  it  arrives  at  unification,  classification, 
categories,  etc.,  and  settles  itself  comfortably  behind  slender  walls 
of  illusion,  sheltering  its  devotees  from  the  blasts  of  importunate 
questionings,  who  can  thus  snooze  away  their  life. 

Shestov  despises  the  “idealist”  for  building  walls  of  illusion 
round  life.  He,  instead,  flings  himself  against  these  walls  crying, 
“  Let  us  knock  them  down  and  stand  face  to  face  with  Truth !  ” 
Andreev  wrote  a  nightmare  called  Walls,  against  which  people 
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whose  lives  are  tragedy  break  their  heads  rather  than  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  fact  of  their  impenetrability.  In  this  struggle 
with  the  wall  lies  all  the  pathos  of  the  philosophy  of  tragedy 
which  Shestov  has  expounded  in  his  volume,  Dostoievski  and 
Nietzsche. 

He  scrapes  a  little  hole  in  his  bit  of  the  wall  (to  continue  with 
the  simile),  then  straining  his  vision  and  glaring  into  the  darkness 
he  sees  there  little  men  hurrying  to  and  fro  with  dim  lanterns 
calling  to  straying  humanity  to  follow  them.  Hither,  thither  they 
wander,  and  get  no  nearer  any  destination.  A  fable  (not  by 
Shestov)  depicts  the  scene  for  us  : — 

“  A  train  of  waggons  full  of  people  was  following  a  long  steppe 
road,  and  the  stars  alone  lit  their  path. 

“The  night  was  long,  their  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  they  were  able  to  discern  all  the  holes  and  turns  in  the 
road. 

“But  the  road  was  long  and  grew  wearisome  to  a  young 
traveller.  Said  he  :  ‘  Let  us  light  more  lamps  and  light  up  the 
road,  then  the  horses  will  go  faster  and  we  shall  soon  reach  out 
destination.’ 

“  The  people  believed  him,  lit  lamps,  and  these  not  sufficing, 
they  broke  branches,  made  torches,  lit  fires,  and  made  great  to  do 
about  lighting  the  road. 

“The  horses  stood  still 
travellers,  ‘  we  will  hurry 

“A  bright  hght  shone  around  them,  the  stars  faded,  and  the 
travellers  saw  that  their  road  was  not  the  only  one,  many  others 
branched  away  from  it,  and  each  seemed  the  shortest  route  to 
someone. 

“They  quarrelled  and  parted.  The  sun  rose  and  beheld  them 
each  on  different  roads  and  far  from  their  destination.” 

Impenetrable  darkness  surrounds  us,  is  everywhere,  and  there 
is  no  end  to  it.  The  lantern-hearers  are  the  idealists,  they  would 
have  us  believe  that  a  few  rush-lights  help  to  dispel  the  darkness 
and  assist  us  on  our  way.  What  a  pernicious  narcotic  is  such  a 
phrase  as  :  “  No  one  can  save  mankind  from  their  sorrows,  but 
much  is  forgiven  to  him  who  brings  new  courage  to  bear  them.’’ 
All  roads  lead  to  the  abyss,  says  Shestov,  and  to  see  our  way  into 
it  we  require  no  light. 

Children  are  afraid  of  sleeping  in  a  dark  room  without  a  night- 
light.  When  they  grow  older  they  learn  to  dispense  with  this 
puerile  comfort.  So  now,  humanity,  outgrown  its  childhood,  is 
putting  out  the  little  lamps  of  the  idealists,  with  the  result  that 
we  now  are  witnessing  the  comic  spectacle  of  the  idealists  preach¬ 
ing  to  each  other,  and  for  each  other’s  benefit.  No  one  else  is 
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listening-  The  “people  ”  are  tired  of  these  tales  and  dreams  of 
universal  happiness,  and  the  ever-distant  fiction  of  the  poulet- 
iu-pot  for  every  poor  man  on  Sunday.  It  won’t  do  any  more. 
Mankind  has  been  deceived  too  long,  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
optimists,  who,  in  order  to  reanimate  the  weary  spirits,  are  loudly 
proclaiming  that  this  blessed  time  is  now  approaching. 

Xo,  “in  spite  of  the  idealists,  in  spite  of  temperance  societies, 
soul-saving  literature,  progress,  the  ‘  people  ’  are  living  their  own 
lives,  seeking  their  ow'u  misfortunes,  and  going  forth  to  meet 
their  sufferings  unafraid.  They  do  not  contradict  their  teachers, 
they  even  seem  to  agree  with  them,  they  partake  of  their  hos¬ 
pitality,  read  the  books  written  for  them,  but  continue  to  live 
their  own  lives.” 

From  the  foregoing  we  are  to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding 
individual  efforts,  the  inner  life  of  a  people  follows  its  own  de¬ 
velopment,  unconscious  and  unaffected  by  the  flitting  lights  of 
the  idealists.  The  “people  ”  have  rejected  a  belief  in  happiness, 
and  the  idealists  may  as  well  set  about  burying  each  other. 
Thought,  outstripped  by  the  inarticulate  expression  thereof,  will 
follow  as  a  sleuth-hound  the  tracks  in  the  sand  whither  the 
“Genius  of  the  People  ”  is  leading  the  way. 

Misery  and  misfortune  is  man’s  lot.  “As  the  sparks  fly  up¬ 
ward  man  is  born  to  sorrow'.”  Why  pretend  and  talk  about 
happiness?  Why  deceive  ourselves  and  others  that  such  a  state 
is  possible?  At  most  it  is  a  mood,  like  that  of  anger.  How 
can  we  lend  ourselves  to  promoting  such  a  fraud  and  encourage 
others  to  invest  in  such  a  shady  speculation  and  clamour  for  the 
unattainable?  Why  strive  for  the  unattainable?  Icarus-like 
man  soars  to  fall  back  on  earth  and  drag  out  a  miserable  existence 
on  the  broken  wing  of  his  crumpled  ho{)e8.  “  Can  any  people  say, 
moreover,  that  they  are  really  happy,”  he  asks,  “when  in  the 
midst  of  their  happiness  they  are  conscious  of  so  many  and  so 
much  suffering  ?  ’  ’  Let  us  cease  pretending  and  be  unhappy 
with  the  unhappiest. 

'T1  est  merae  raisonnable  de  considerer  I’avfenement  du  bonheur 
comme  un  crepuscule  qui  s’^tendrait  sur  I’intelligence  humaine. 
Le  bonheur,  ce  serait,  entre  autres  choses,  la  s<5cnrite,  la  stabilite, 
rendues  definitives.  Or,  la  stabilite  est  un  signe  de  mediocrity, 
raison  de  plus  d’^carter  avec  autant  plus  de  ‘  violence  ’  le  bon¬ 
heur.  On  pent  meme  se  le  representer  comme  non-dysirable,” 
writes  a  French  contemporary. 

What  liquefied  the  marrow  of  Shestov’s  bones  with  horror  was 
the  phantom  Chance,  and  the  spectacle  of  senseless  human 
suffering.  Since  there  is  no  answer  to  the  endless  Why  ?  of  exist¬ 
ence  let  us  cease  to  pretend  there  is.  Since  no  explanation  is 
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vouchsafed  us  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  least  of  human 
beings  let  us  not  crawl  towards  higher  planes  of  development  but 
hurl  ourselves  downwards.  The  sacrifice  of  the  individual  for 
the  perfection  of  the  species  revolts  him,  and  he  asserts  the 
“  rights  of  the  outcasts  ”  and  the  disinherited. 

Andri^ev  was  horror-struck  by  Death,  Sologub  by  what  he 
called  “the  scandalous,  bloated  female  Life.”  In  his  book  on 
Shakespeare  Shestov  wrestles  with  the  invincible  power  of 
Chance  and  the  lack  of  sense  in  Life.  Why  do  things  happen? 
“Stat  baculus  in  angulo,  ergo  pluit  ’’ — because  I  stood  a  stick  in 
the  corner  and  at  that  moment  it  began  to  rain,  therefore  my 
action  caused  the  rain?  Of  course  not.  It  was  Chance.  “As 
the  gardener,  Life  gathers  the  best  flowers.”  Why  the  best? 
Eventually  his  Chance  merges  into  a  “  Categorical  Imperative.” 

Of  course  there  is  no  God,  but  everywhere  an  agonised  striving 
to  find  one.  Man  creates  his  own  God  if  he  wants  deception,  d  i 
not,  if  he  wants  Truth  and  cannot  exist  without  Truth,  nor  live  | 
without  God,  if  despair  has  looked  into  his  soul,  he  must  accept 
the  fate  of  the  “outcast.”  “Aimes-tu  les  damn4s?”  asb 
Baudelaire.  “Connais-tu  I’irremissible?  ” 

Who  are  these  outcasts?  We  might  describe  them  as  “those 
who  seeing  we  are  in  danger  of  nestling  put  a  thorn  in  our  nest.” 
They  are  those  whom  idealism  and  science  condemn  to  be  hanged. 
They  are  madmen,  depraved,  convicted,  lost  beings.  They  cannot 
accept  our  phantom  ideals.  They  rush  from  the  glare  of  our 
vain  imaginings  into  the  darkness  of  truth.  Their  pUght  is  as 
that  of  King  Lear  ;  “Thou’dst  shun  a  bear.  But  if  thy  flight  lay 
towards  the  roaring  sea,  Thou’dst  meet  the  bear  in  the  mouth.” 
We,  perhaps,  avoid  meeting  the  bear  on  the  sea-shore.  Given 
the  choice  between  “delectables  ”  and  “detestables  ”  they  accept 
the  latter. 

Ideals,  idealism,  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  trouble.  He  tells 
us  that  idealism  is  one  of  the  scourges  with  which  poor  humanity 
has  been  visited.  Idealism  is  nothing  but  optimistic  surmises, 
which,  from  the  human  standpoint  and  that  of  strictly  scientific 
contemporary  thought,  is  not  even  surmise  but  pure  mythology, 
worthy  of  no  sort  of  belief.  What  would  happen  if  the  false  hopes 
of  these  idealists,  these  creators  of  Utopias,  were  to  be  realisable? 
Nietzsche  provides  an  answer.  He  tells  us  that  if  the  bourgeois 
ideal  were  realised  the  world  would  be  poverty-stricken,  not  with 
that  poverty  against  which  reformers  are  always  struggling,  but  a 
poverty  consisting  of  compassion,  virtues,  and  ideals.  In  the 
kingdom  dreamt  of  by  reformers,  where  all  changes  are  adopted 
solely  in  consideration  of  the  happiness  of  the  majority,  there 
•^ould  be  no  place  for  the  people  whose  lives  are  tragedy.  The 
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m  idealists  are  as  little  pigmies  who  would  come  with  balm  and 

ut  dress  the  wounds  of  some  great  wounded  lion.  What  should 

Dr  they  understand  of  that  “sorrow  too  deep  for  Life  ”  ?  “Pity,  we 

le  want  none  of  your  pity,”  exclaims  Nietzsche.  “  The  outcast  fled 

to  Zarathustra,  not  because  he  W'as  persecuted,  but  to  escape 
le  the  compassion  of  men.  The  outcast  said  :  ‘  Men  would  have 

n  given  me  alms,  would  have  bestowed  a  word  or  a  look  .  .  .’ 

if  Pity  is  now  reckoned  a  virtue  among  all  small-minded  persons. 

?  They  cannot  appreciate  great  misfortune,  great  monstrosity,  great 

1  desolation.” 

f  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Goodness,  Love,  Virtue,  Justice, 
5  Humanity,  Happiness,  Ideals,  are  the  magic  words  by  which 

?  mankind  has  been  subdued  and  lulled  to  sleep.  But,  like  a  great 

giant  it  is  awakening  from  its  torpor  and  is  casting  aside  the  spell 
[  that  has  so  long  held  it  captive. 

Love?  There  is  no  love,  since  the  world  was  built  out  of 
!  suffering  and  pain.  Guilt?  The  apple?  That  explains  nothing, 

i  Rather  does  man  by  his  little  crimes  emulate  the  great  Maker  of 

I  the  Universe.  There  is  no  universal  love,  but  rather  universal 

hate,  and  we  are  more  likely  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
of  Satanism.  Foremost  among  the  writers  and  thinkers  who 
have  acknowledged  this  fact  is  Dostoievski.  This  may  sound  a 
distortion  of  the  most  obvious  truth  to  some,  as  Dostoievski  has 
been  reckoned  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  particularly 
evoking  sympathy  for  the  “lost  ones.”  This  is  merely  because 
critics,  who  are  invariably  idealists  and  inferior  intellectually  to 
the  authors  they  criticise,  have  told  us  so.  The  critics  force  an 
author’s  point  of  view  to  meet  their  own,  to  tend  to  the  same 
end,  to  conform  to  their  “ideal.”  Critics  pounce  on  authors 
and  try  to  prove  their  point.  They  thrive  on  “carcases.”  An 
author  can  perfectly  explain  his  own  book  if  he  wants  to.  Ler¬ 
montov  proved  it  when  he  wrote  his  preface  to  Heroes  of  Our 
Own  Times.  This  preface  was  quite  as  enlightening  as 
Bielinski’s  long  and  impassioned  article.  Lermontov  acknow¬ 
ledged  Petchorin  to  be  an  “evil,”  but  (with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders)  God  alone  knows  how  to  cure  it.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  cure,  which  Lermontov  knew.  He,  therefore,  did  not 
try  to  find  a  “cure,”  which  all  moralists  and  idealists  find  it 
indispensable  to  do. 

Dostoievski  in  his  search  for  truth  discovered  that  his  fellow- 
prisoners  despised  him.  Why  did  they  despise  him?  Because 
he  believed  in  the  jargon  of  the  idealists,  in  happiness  and  good¬ 
ness,  and  that  when  he  was  released  from  prison  he  would  start 
life  afresh,  filled  with  new  hope  and  energy.  They,  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  knew  it  was  all  a  lie,  there  is  no  goodness  and  happi- 
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ness,  only  evil  and  suffering.  Were  they  not  condemned  to  life, 
long  imprisonment  and  despair?  In  reality,  what  Dostoievski  has 
presented  to  us  is  Good  before  the  tribunal  of  Evil.  | 

There  was  a  time  when  Good  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to 
scorn  Evil,  despise  it,  trample  on  it,  even  to  prophesy  its  eventual 
downfall.  Speaking  of  Philip  II.,  Schiller  describes  what  he 
suffered  under  the  withering,  scorching  venom  of  Don  Carlos’s 
scorn.  “Did  he  but  hate,”  he  exclaims,  “but  he  despises  my 
counsels.”  So  did  Evil  suffer.  Now,  how'ever,  matters  are  re¬ 
versed,  there  is  a  revaluation  of  values.  The  Philips  despise  the 
Don  Carloses,  Evil  scorns  Good. 

Following  on  this  new  state  of  affairs  the  categories  of  people 
are  divided  not  into  good  and  bad,  but  into  normal  and  abnormal 
into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  people.  The  normal,  for  the 
most  part,  reach  a  high  degree  of  “neutral  toothlessness.”  The 
abnormal  despise  tbc  normal,  naturally.  The  abnormal  make 
their  own  laws ;  do  as  they  like.  Laws  are  for  normal  ^leople 
who  w'ill  abide  by  them.  They  live  under  law’s,  not  above  them, 
as  do  the  abnormal.  A  Raskolnikov  murders  because  his  “con¬ 
science  ”  bids  him  do  so.  He  chooses  to  be  original.  Con¬ 
demned  to  choose  between  a  faultless  mediocrity  and  “le  sublime 
d^fectueux,”  he  dares  to  step  beyond  law’s  of  good  and  evil,  and 
so  avoids  “mediocrity.”  Mediocrity  consists  in  accepting  the 
ordinary  point  of  view,  current  ideas,  and  ready-coined  theories. 
Here  among  the  abnormal  we  find  men  of  real  courage  who  will 
suffer  for  their  conscience’  sake,  even  if  it  lead  them  to  murder: 
eagles,  we  may  say,  who  feed  on  live  flesh  rather  than  on  car¬ 
cases,  and  the  dry  bones  of  dead  men  and  the  pickings  of  their 
brains.  To  reject  “positive  ideals”  is  therefore  to  avoid 
mediocrity.  I  will  here  quote  Shestov’s  ow’n  w’ords  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  “An  orderly  humanity  is  his  (Tolstoi’s)  ideal  of  Christianity. 
From  art  he  demands  the  preaching  of  goodness ;  from  science 
counsel  for  the  moujik.  He  does  not  understand  why  poets  are 
sad  and  strive  to  express  the  subtlest  shades  of  their  moods; 
equally  incomprehensible  to  him  are  those  restless  beings  who 
roam  in  search  of  the  north  pole  or  who  spend  sleepless  nights 
contemplating  the  starry  heavens.  Why  all  this  striving  for  the 
unknown?  For  the  unfathomable?  It  is  all  profitless  and  there¬ 
fore  abnormal.  The  fearful  spectre  of  ‘  abnormality  ’  continu¬ 
ally  oppressed  this  great-minded  man,  and  constrained  him  to 
reconcile  himself  to  mediocrity,  and  to  seek  mediocrity  in  others. 

.  .  .  The  association  of  madness  compromises  genius  rather  than 
genius  justifies  madness.  .  .  .  Theories  debar  a  man  from  cross¬ 
ing  the  line  beyond  which  madness  awaits  him,  and  Tolstoi 
returned  to  positive  ideals,”  and  obtained  for  himself  a  com- 
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fortable  feeling  of  security  and  stability.  “A  drop  fell  into  the 
rain ;  below  on  the  ground  lay  a  grain  of  sand.  The  drop  yearned 
to  be  part  of  something  firm,  it  was  so  mortally  weary  of  wander¬ 
ing  at  large.  It  united  itself  to  the  grain  of  sand  and  lay  on 
earth  as  a  spot  of  mud.”  Normal  people  regard  stability  as  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  greatest  incompleteness.  It  is  this 
realm  beyond  mediocrity  which  is  that  of  tragedy.  And  the 
“outcasts  ”  dwell  therein. 

The  question  Shestov  asks  is  :  Have  these  people  cast  out  by 
science  and  morality  any  hope?  That  is  to  say,  is  a  philosophy  of 
tragedy  possible? 

More  than  once  during  the  course  of  studying  this  modern 
weeping  philosopher  I  felt  inclined  brutally  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  the  White  Russian  to  his  drowning  companion  :  “Don’t  waste 
your  strength,  Thomas,  drown  1  ”  Again,  1  wondered  whether 
this  play  of  supreme  contrasts,  this  “volupt^  dans  la  souffrance, 
la  vie  dans  la  mort,”  was  not  “le  stimulant  desesp4r6  d’une  ame 
insuffisante  et  inassouvie,  ranimant  par  les  proc^d^s  extremes  la 
pale  douceur  de  sentir,”  as  a  French  author  writes  with  reference 
to  Nietzsche.  But,  further  reflection  led  me  to  ask  myself  the 
question  :  Were  these  not  murmurs  in  the  tree-tops  of  the  coming 
storm?  Did  not,  perhaps,  Shestov  and  his  fellow- writers  feel 
the  cataclysm  about  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  nation?  For 
them  no  other  philosophy  would  be  possible  but  one  of  pessimism 
and  tragedy.  The  abyss  was  yawning,  and  no  light  was  going 
to  save  them.  No  wonder  he  cried  out  fretfully:  “Stop  that 
penny- whistling.  We  do  not  believe  in  your  Fool’s  Paradise.” 
The  tremor  of  the  great  convulsion  had  set  all  their  nerves  on 
edge.  For  them  reality  and  the  future  presented  themselves  as  a 
“void  vermilion  world,”  over  which  and  “  le  songe  oubli4  de 
I’Homme  et  de  la  Vie,  L’oeil  rouge  de  Sahil  saigne 
^ternellement.” 

In  conclusion,  I  dare  offer  neither  sympathy,  nor  venture 
to  understand.  Nor  may  I  suggest  there  is  ”  hope,”  for  by 
so  doing  we  deny  them  the  right  of  being  people  of  tragedy. 


Adeline  Lister  Kaye. 
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“  *AXX’  iyo)  8ta  TTOPTOs  rov  ^iov  iriftovia  rf,  tl  iroi  ri  tirpa^a,  rotovrog  (f)ai>ovitai> 
Kat  liia  6  airros  offror,  oiitvi  numort  ^vy^aprlvas  oiiiv  napa  to  bUaiov  ovrt  (TXX» 
ovTt  Tothav  oodfi'i,  oor  ot  dta$aX\ovT€t  ft*  (fiaaiv  ipovs  ftaBifras  fiwai." 

Plato,  Apol.  Soc.,  XXI. 

Of  the  Popes  who  have  borne  the  ofi&cial  name  Benedict  the 
history  carries  us  back  into  the  turbulent  times  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  reign  (575-579)  of  Benedict  I.  was 
passed  during  the  ravages  of  the  Lombard  hosts,  and  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  relates  of  him  that  he  died  in  the  midst  of  efforts  to 
withstand  the  pestilence  and  famine  that  followed  in  the  wake  of 
those  hordes.  Fittingly  enough  in  a  grim  way,  the  line  of  the 
Popes  Benedict  has  almost  ever  since  been  associated  with  drama¬ 
tic,  momentous  and  often  terrible  events.  Benedict  II.  (Saint) 
was  occupied  with  conflicts  with  the  Monothelite  heresy ;  he  was 
also  brought  into  intimate  association  with  our  own  country  by 
his  support  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  York  in  the  controversy  with  Theo¬ 
dore  of  Canterbury.  Benedict  III.  (855-858)  was  assailed  by  the 
Imperial  antsigonism  of  Lothaire  and  Louis  II. ,  who  endeavoured 
to  force  upon  the  Eoman  See  the  excommunicated  Cardinal 
Anastasius.  Insulted  and  cast  into  prison,  Benedict  was,  how¬ 
ever,  supported  by  the  clergy  and  populace,  and  was  released  and 
firmly  established  in  the  See,  only  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  calamitous  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks.  “There  were  now  five  kings  of  the  Franks.  The 
Aquitainians  were  in  constant  revolt  against  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  Slavs  were  defeating  Louis  the  German,  and  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  were  still  devastating  the  north  and  south  coasts 
respectively.  The  kings  or  nobles  were  constantly  oppressing  or 
robbing  the  Church.”^  The  whole  of  the  polity  of  Europe  was, 
however,  in  the  process  of  transition,  and  neither  Benedict  nor 
anybody  else  could  do  more  than  ameliorate  the  evils.  It  was  this 
same  Benedict,  by  the  way,  who  received  Ethelwulf  of  Wessex 
and  his  son  (afterwards  Alfred  the  Great),  who  were  making  one 
of  those  pilgrimages  to  Rome  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church.® 

“  The  Popes  Benedict,  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  inclusive 
( ?  903-1056) ,  belong  to  the  darkest  period  of  Papal  history.  The 
reigns  of  several  of  them  were  very  short,  and  little  is  known 

(1)  Horace  K.  Mann,  Lives  of  the  Popes,  ii.  313. 

(2)  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.,  year  856. 
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ibout  their  deeds.  It  was  Benedict  IV.  who  crowned  Louis 
the  Blind  as  Emperor.  The  Pope  Benedict  V.  (964-965)  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sanguinary  disputes  of  the  unworthy  John  XII., 
the  antipope  Leo  VIII.,  and  the  Kaiser  Otho  I.  Of  Bene¬ 
dict  VI.  it  is  said,2  “  Nothing  is  known  of  his  deeds,  except  that 
he  confirmed  the  privileges  of  some  churches  and  monasteries. 
The  most  striking  event  of  his  pontificate  is  its  tragic  close.”  In 
the  vividly  picturesque  brevity  of  Mosheim,®  ”  Cast  into  prison 
by  Crescentius,  son  of  the  famous  Theodora,  in  consequence  of 
the  hatred  which  the  Homans  had  conceived  both  against  his 
person  and  government,  he  was  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  ignominy, 
and  was  strangled  in  the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where  he  lay 
confined.”  Benedict  VII.  (974r-983)  was  opposed  by  an  antipope 
(Boniface  VII.),  but,  having  surmounted  this  difficulty,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  “  he  showed  himself  both 
desirous  of  checking  the  tide  of  simony  which  was  rising  high  in 
the  Church,  and  of  advancing  the  cause  of  monasticism,  which 
then  meant  that  of  civilisation.”*  Benedict  IX.,  on  the  other 
hand,  w’as  (1030-?  1048)  ‘‘  a  disgrace  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.”* 
His  accession  “  put  an  end  to  the  orderly  and  dignified  period  of 
Papal  rule  in  Eome  under  his  tw'o  uncles ;  for  the  city  was  kept 
in  a  perpetual  turmoil  both  by  his  violent  and  immoral  life,  and 
by  his  repeated  expulsions  and  frequent  returns  to  it  by  force  of 
arms.”®  Benedict  X.  (1056-1061)  was  an  antipope  against 
Nicolas  II. 

We  pass  over  tw’o  hundred  and  forty  years  before  we  come  to 
another  Benedict.  When  (in  1303)  the  eleventh  of  that  name 
acceded,  “never  did  the  Church  of  Eome  want  a  calmer,  more 
sagacious,  or  a  firmer  head  ;  never  w’as  a  time  in  wffiich  the  boldest 
intellect  might  stand  appalled,  or  the  profoundest  piety  shrink 
from  the  hopeless  office  of  restoring  peace  between  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  power. These  words  are,  indeed,  none  too 
emphatic  to  apply  to  the  period  of  Boniface  VIII.,  Philip  the 
Fair,  and  William  of  Nogaret !  As  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
Nicolas  Boccasini  was  one  of  the  only  two  prelates  in  Eome 
who  remained  by  the  side  of  the  reforming  Pontiff  against  the 
violence  of  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Boniface,  he  succeeded,  as  Benedict  XI.,  to  the  tremendous 
problems  of  the  reform  era.  Although  he  adopted  a  policy  of 

(1)  H.  K.  Mann,  in  Catholic  Encyclopfpdia,  ii.  428. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Church  Hist.,  trans.  Maclaine  (ed.  1765),  i.  449. 

(4)  Mann,  in  Cath.  Enc.,  ii.  428. 

(5)  Ibid.,  429. 

(6) 7Mann,  Lives  of  Popes,  v.  239. 

(7) 7Milinan,  Latin  Christianity  (ed.  18C4),  vii.  166. 
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conciliation,  this  did  not  prevent  his  pontificate  from  lasting  only 
eight  months,  and  “  that  he  died  of  poison  few  in  that  age 
would  venture  to  doubt.  ...  No  one  thought  that  a  death  so 
seasonable  to  one  party,  so  unseasonable  to  another,  could  be  in 
the  course  of  nature.”  ^ 

With  Benedict  XII.  (1334-1342)  we  find  ourselves  at  Avignon, 
and  in  the  train  of  events  wdiich  led  up  to  the  Great  Schism  of 
the  West.  It  was  an  era  of  theological  disputes  (Fraticelli,  Mar- 
siliiis  of  Padua,  Occam,  Michael  of  Cesena,  etc.),  of  ecclesiastical 
reform,  and  of  political  problems.  Professor  J.  B.  Peterson’s 
estimate^  of  Benedict  XII.  is  probably  correct:  “In  purely 
ecclesiastical  affairs  Benedict’s  pontificate  was  creditable  to  him¬ 
self  and  productive  cf  good  to  the  Church.  Pious,  prudent,  and 
firm,  he  strove  conscientiously  to  meet  the  Church’s  needs  at  a 
critical  period.  In  political  relations,  however,  he  was  not  so 
successful.” 

Papal  history  has  tw'o  prelates  of  the  title  Benedict  XIII. :  the 
first  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Luna,  one  of  the  anti¬ 
popes  of  the  Great  Schism,  who,  after  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  “  retired  to  the  rocky  fortress  of  Peniscola,  off  the  Spanish 
coast,  the  only  corner  of  thie  world  where  he  could  still  find  recog¬ 
nition.  Had  he  been  a  valid  Pope,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  with¬ 
drawal  of  allegiance  from  him  on  the  part  of  those  who  believed 
in  his  title  could  be  justifiable.  But  since  a  separation  of  the 
entire  Church  from  its  rightful  Head  is  impossible,  the  isolation 
in  which  Benedict  stood,  from  that  time  onwards,  can  at  least  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  his  title  had  been  bad  from  the  first.”  ®  For 
the  legitimate  owner  of  the  title  Benedict  XIII.,  we  must  pass 
over  three  hundred  years,  to  1724.  In  Pietro  Francesco  Orsini 
we  find  a  Pope  who  was  a  reformer  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
a  lover  of  political  peace.  He  compounded  the  Papal  dispute  with 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  by  granting  to  that  prince  large 
patronage  in  Church  matters ;  he  was,  however,  resolute  against 
John  V.  of  Portugal ;  and  he  offended  various  European  courts 
in  the  matter  of  the  Office  of  Gregory  VII. 

Of  Prospero  Lorenzo  Lambertini,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  of  his 
acts  as  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler,  and  especially  of  his  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  a  library  of  books  exists.  With 
regard  to  that  suppression,  no  correct  historical  estimate  can  be 
made  save  by  bearing  in  mind  :  (1)  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pope ; 
(2)  the  point  of  view  of  the  secular  powers ;  (3)  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Jesuits.  “  The  English  parallel  of  Charles  I.  and  Strafford 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  situation.  But  Strafford  had  some 

(1)  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ed.  1864,  vii.  165.  (2)  In  Oath.  Enc.,  ii.,  430. 

(3)  Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith,  S.J.,  The  Great  Schism  of  the  West  (1908),  p.  40. 
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kind  of  trial ,  though  his  judgment  was  decided  by  attainder,  not 
upon  evidence.  The  Jesuits  underwent  banishment,  confisca¬ 
tion,  dishonour,  and  dissolution  without  trial,  or  definite  charges, 
or  opportunity  of  self-defence.”^ 

It  was,  then,  as  the  fifteenth  of  this  chequered  list  of  Popes 
Benedict  that,  on  September  13,  1914,  Cardinal  Giacomo  della 
Chiesa  ascended  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  Now  that  he  is  dead, 
how  are  we  to  estimate  his  pontificate?  The  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  (January  23,  1922)  said  that  “Bene¬ 
dict  XV.  has  died  at  a  moment  when  he  was  beginning  to  impress 
his  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  our  day.  Had  he  lived,  there  is 
little  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  that  he 
would  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  great  Pope  indeed. 
As  it  is,  his  pontificate  has  come  to  an  end  before  he  had  had  a 
real  chance  of  showing  his  quality  to  the  outside  world.” 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  these  remarks,  one  must  remember 
that  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Papacy  that  “  the  institution 
is  greater  than  the  man,”  and  that  continuity  is  not  so  much  to 
be  sought  in  the  personal  policy  of  one  Pope  as  in  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Pontificate  itself. 

Coming  of  the  nobility,  as  contrasted  with  the  humbler  origin 
of  his  predecessor  Pius  X.,  Cardinal  della  Chiesa  was  of  a  stock 
which  had  for  many  generations  been  associated  wdth  the  intimate 
affairs  of  the  Church.  On  his  mother’s  side,  he  had  a  Pope 
already  in  the  annals  of  his  ancestors.  That  was  Innocent  VII. 
(1404-1406),  one  of  the  Popes  of  the  Great  Schism.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  antipope,  against  that  Innocent  VII.,  was 
the  very  Pedro  de  Luna,  pseudo-Benedict  XIII.,  referred  to 
above. 

The  diplomatic  abilities  of  Della  Chiesa — displayed  as  secretary 
to  Rampolla  when  the  latter  was  Nuncio  to  Spain,  and  also  when 
Eampolla  became  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Holy  See — led  to  the 
expectation  that  he  would  himself  be  appointed  to  one  of  the 
Nunciatures.  This  expectation  was,  however,  falsified  by  his 
becoming,  in  1907,  Archbishop  of  Bologna. 

The  See  of  Bologna  has  often  been  known  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ire-* 
land  was  so  frequently  known  in  the  political :  as  the  oflBce  in 
which  great  reputations  were  slain  and  buried.  It  is  only  natural 
that  this  should  be  so,  considering  the  history  of  Bologna.  From 
1153  it  was  ruled  under  the  Imperial  regime  of  podestis,  mostly 
non-Italians.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
Bologna  was  rent  into  factions  by  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
In  May,  1249,  was  the  great  battle  of  Fossalto,  in  which  the 

(1)  Canon  W.  Barry,  The  Papacy  and  Modem  Times,  p.  170. 
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Bolognese  defeated  the  Imperial  troops  under  King  Enzo,  and 
made  that  king  a  captive.  In  1276,  the  people  of  Bologna  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Pope 
Nicolas  III.  sent  them,  as  legate,  his  nephew,  Bertoldo  Orsini. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  history  of  Bologna  is  turbulent 
with  the  contentions  of  the  Pepoli,  the  Bentivoglii,  and  the  Papal 
temporal  jurisdiction.  In  1506,  Julius  II.  incorporated  Romagna 
into  the  Papal  States,  including  Bologna.  In  1796  the  city  was 
occupied  by  the  I’rench  and  made  a  part  first  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  and  then  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  it  was 
seized  by  Austria,  and  in  1815  restored  to  the  Papacy.  Thereafter 
it  became  a  hotbed  of  revolt  and  agitation.  “  In  fact,  the 
Austrians  remained  at  Bologna,  and  the  French  at  Ancona,  till 
the  end  of  1838 ;  whilst  under  those  two  flags  the  wretched  pro¬ 
vinces  continued  to  submit  to  the  government  of  military  com¬ 
missions  and  exceptional  tribunals.”^  Bologna  was  annexed  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1859,  and  no  See  in  Italy  presents  greater 
— if  so  great — difficulties  in  its  government.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Church  history,  it  numbers  many  illustrious  names 
amongst  its  bishops  :  Saints  Faustinianus,  Basil,  and  Eusebius, 
Popes  John  X.,  Innocent  VII.,  Nicolas  V.,  Julius  II., 
Gregory  XV.,  and  Benedict  XIV.  Cardinal  Campeggio — cele¬ 
brated  in  English  history  in  connection  with  Henry  VIII. ’s  first 
divorce — was  also  one  of  its  bishops. 

From  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  problem  facing  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  some  Italian  and  other  Latin  dio¬ 
ceses,  before  the  war,  was  probably  summed  up  correctly  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet  (April  9,  1910):  “The 
efforts  of  the  anti-clericals  were  mainly  concentrated  on  a  policy 
of  changing  the  mentality  of  the  nation,  especially  diverting  the 
young  men  from  the  influence  of  religion.  The  deplorably  low 
percentage  of  baptisms  and  religious  funerals  in  towns  like 
Ravenna,  the  secularism  in  the  schools  of  the  towns  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  in  cities  like  Florence,  Verona,  Vincenza,  and  Padua, 
are  evidence  that  the  labours  of  the  anti-clericals  have  not  been 
in  vain.”  It  is  true  that,  even  in  those  pre-war  days,  the  same 
correspondent  added,  “In  towns  like  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Milan, 
where  more  moderate  men  compose  the  majority  in  the  local 
councils,  religion  is  more  or  less  respected,  or  at  least  left  alone,” 
but  the  very  wording  of  this  caveat  testifies  that,  from  the  Church 
view-point,  the  problem  was  serious;  and  that  Monsignore  della 
Chiesa  should  have  been  a  successful  Archbishop  of  Bologna  is 
in  itself  a  proof  of  eminent  ability.  He  became  Cardinal  in 
May,  1914.  During  the  Conclave  after  the  death  of  Pius  X. — 

(1)  Pietro  Orsi,  Modern  Italy  (1900),  p.  106. 
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heartbroken  at  the  horrors  of  the  world-war — no  one  mentioned 
the  new  Bologna  Cardinal  for  the  Papacy,  and  the  surprise  was 
general  at  his  election. 

What  are  we  to  say  about  the  attitude  of  neutrality  which  he 
maintained  during  the  war? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  position  the 
Pope  could  have  taken  up.  Was  he  to  be  supreme  judge  in 
political  controversies?  If  so,  he  at  once  became  elevated,  in 
temporal  affairs,  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Popes  of  mediaeval  times.  Even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  Benedict  XV.  had,  in  fact,  been  elevated  to  that 
temporal  position,  it  should  be  obvious  that  he  could  not  have 
exercised  the  office  of  judge  unless  and  until  a  Court  had  been 
properly  constituted  and  the  belligerents  had  either  appeared 
before,  or  been  cited  to,  that  Court.  No  Pope,  even  of  the 
.Middle  Ages,  acted  in  any  other  way  :  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  a  judgment,  depending  on  evidence,  can  be  reached 
by  any  other  road. 

That  the  Allies  were  in  the  right,  and  the  Germanic  Powers 
in  the  wrong,  on  the  fundamental  issues  of  the  war,  few  English¬ 
men  will  doubt,  and  certainly  the  present  writer  has  no  doubt 
of  it.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  no  war,  involving  great 
portions  of  the  inhabited  world,  can  arise  save  as  the  resultant  of 
innumerable  military,  social,  political,  and  moral  causes  of  the 
most  diverse  kinds ;  and  no  one,  who  has  taken  the  least  trouble 
to  examine  the  literature^  of  those  who  took,  in  England,  the 
unorthodox  view  as  to  its  origin,  can  be  otherwise  than  aware 
of  the  innumerable  argumentative  issues  that  would  have  been 
raised  to  defeat,  or  prevent  the  deliverance  of,  any  possible  judg¬ 
ment  from  such  a  tribunal  as  we  are  imagining.  This,  of  course, 
is  supposing  such  a  judgment  even  to  have  been  possible ;  but 
how  can  a  judicial  sentence  be  delivered  unless  a  Court  first  be 
constituted ;  and  what  is  the  good  of  constituting  a  Court  if  you 
know  very  well  the  parties  wdll  not  appear  to  plead?  Was  the 
Pope  to  choose  his  own  evidence,  and — the  parties  being  absent — 
to  deliver,  motu  proprio,  a  judgment  based  on  proofs  which  he, 
as  judge,  advocate,  and  prosecutor  combined,  had  himself  compiled 
in  a  Court  which  did  not  exist?  When  one  realises  the  true 
position  of  affairs,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  else  Benedict  XV. 
could  have  done  but  what  he  did  do  :  maintain  impartiality 
between  the  belligerents,  and  do  what  in  his  power  lay  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  the  war  and,  were  it  possible,  bring  it  to  an  end. 

(1)  For  example  :  Truth  and  the  War  (E.  D.  Morel) ;  Belijium  and  "Scrap 
of  Paper  ”  (H.  N.  Brailsford) ;  The  Cause/*  of  the  War  (J.  W.  Burgees,  Chicago) 
Pre-War  Diplomacy  (E.  D.  Morel),  etc. 
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If  this  argument  rightly  applies  to  the  problems  of  the  origin  of 
the  war,  it  is  also  relevant  to  the  relatively  lesser  (though  great) 
questions  which  arose  during  its  progress  and  after  its  conclusion.  I 
Each  case,  for  example,  of  war-atrocity  was  a  question  of  matter 
of  real  or  alleged  fact,  which  took  place — or  did  not  take  place— 
at  a  given  time  and  locality,  to  and  by  certain  individual  persons 
and  affected  by  certain  chains  of  attendant  circumstances.  To 
deliver  sentence  on  any  such  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
in  judicial  form,  all  these  things  before  the  judge.  Was  the 
Pope  in  any  such  position?  He  was  not.  It  is,  then,  hard  to  i 
see  what  he  could  have  done  here  save  what  he  did  do  :  Condemn  : 
atrocities  in  gloho,  and  do  all  that  was  possible  to  him  to  mitigate  ' 
the  misery.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  the  Pope  (or  anyone  else) 
to  argue  that  it  would  be  better  for  civilisation  if  the  Holy  See  ’ 
occupied  a  position  of  temporal  potency  approximating  to  that 
of  Innocent  III.  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  open  j 
to  representatives  of  a  social  system  which  denies  him  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  a  position  to  argue  as  though  they  recognised  « 
him  as  having  it !  That  his  attitude  during  the  war  was  one  of 
strict  justice  (and  that  the  various  Governments  well  knew  it  to 
be  such)  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while  some  organs 
of  the  Press  in  Allied  countries  were  accusing  him  of  being  pro- 
German,  similar  organs  in  Germany  held  him  to  be  pro-Allied; 
and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  relations  with  Allied 
countries  were  those  of  increased  friendship  and  prestige,  while 
his  associations  with  the  Germanic  Powers  were  unbroken.  The 
passage  from  Plato,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  may  appropriately  be  applied  to  the  attitude  of  the  late 
Pope  during  the  Great  War. 

That  Benedict  XV.  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  lessen 
the  horrors  of  the  war  is  plain.  On  December  31,  1914,  he 
proposed  to  the  Heads  of  States  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  unfit  for  military  service,  and  favourable  responses  came 
from  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Serbia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Russia,  Turkey,  Montenegro,  and  Japan.  The  beneficent 
effects  of  this  intervention  continued  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.  On  January  11,  1915,  the  Pope  approached  the  warring 
Powers  with  a  proposal  for  the  repatriation  of  women  and  girls, 
boys  under  seventeen,  and  adults  over  fifty-five,  doctors, 
ministers  of  religion,  and  all  men  unfit  for  military  service. 
Britain,  Belgium,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Turkey  assented,  and,  though  no  one  would  claim  that  every¬ 
thing  was  done  which  could  have  been  hoped,  yet  a  channel  of 
amelioration  was  thus  established.  In  May,  1916,  Count 
Santucci  conveyed  to  Berne,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  a  proposal 
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concerning  hospital  treatment  for  sick  and  wounded.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  several  thousands  of  wounded  were  in 
residence  in  Switzerland  as  a  result  of  this  Papal  initiative  and 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Central  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  During  May  and  June, 
1916,  the  Pope  was  specially  energetic  concerning  hospital  treat¬ 
ment  of  prisoners.  The  repatriation  of  tuberculous  Italian 
prisoners  in  Austria  was  accomplished  through  Papal  interven¬ 
tion  in  January,  1918.  In  August,  1915,  Benedict  XV.  proposed 
to  the  belligerents  that  Sunday  should  everywhere  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest  for  prisoners  of  war.  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Serbia 
agreed  in  September,  and  similar  agreements  were  made  by 
Russia,  Turkey,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary  in  October. 

At  the  end  of  1914  was  established  the  Vatican  Bureau  of 
Information,  to  deal  with  letters  addressed  to  the  Vatican  from 
bishops,  priests,  and  private  persons  inquiring  concerning  missing 
soldiers.  For  some  time  the  Pope  dealt  with  these  letters  per¬ 
sonally,  devoting  long  hours  of  hard  work  to  the  task ;  but  at  last 
the  dimensions  of  the  correspondence  became  such  that  a  special 
office  had  to  be  set  up  to  take  it  in  hand,  under  Mr.  Bellamy 
Storer,  ex-Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Vienna.  Pope 
Benedict  established  branches  of  the  Bureau  at  Paderbom, 
Fribourg,  and  at  the  Nunciature  in  Vienna. 

Papal  intervention  was  also  effective  of  much  good  in  regard  to 
the  famine-stricken  districts  of  Poland,  Montenegro,  and  Belgium, 
and  in  respect  of  money  and  food  for  prisoners  of  war  of  invaded 
territories ;  and  (relatively  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  Holy 
See)  the  Pope  made  on  numerous  occasions  monetary  gifts  to 
distressed  nations  and  to  Italian  war  charities.  He  protested 
(June  and  December,  1916)  against  the  deportation  of  Belgian 
civilians,  and  against  vandalism  to  sacred  and  other  public 
buildings. 

Much  has  been  published  in  the  Press  concerning  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XV.  and  the  “Roman  Question.”  Undoubtedly  the  problems 
of  the  Temporal  Power,  the  civil  independence  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  relation  of  that  See  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  present,  in 
practical  fact,  many  difficulties  and  complications.  In  regard, 
however,  to  fundamental  principle,  the  question  is  quite  simple. 

“The  Church,”  said  the  late  Dr.  Dollinger,^  “can  exist  by 
and  for  herself,  and  she  did  exist  for  seven  centuries  without 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Popes  ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  this 
property,  through  the  conditions  of  the  world,  became  necessary, 
and,  in  spite  of  great  changes  and  vicissitudes,  has  discharged  in 
most  cases  its  function  of  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  inde- 
(1)  The  Church  and  the  Churches  (Eng.  trans.,  1862),  pp.  2-3. 
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pendence  and  freedom  of  the  Pope.”  (We  have  italicised  the 
crucial  words.) 

Again  :  “So  far  from  the  changed  circumstances  of  Europe 
making  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  that  the  Pope  should  he 
independent,  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  when  his  independence  has  been  more  vitally 
necessary,  because  in  no  previous  age  has  the  civil  authority  so 
openly  declared  itself  unchristian.  ...  To  make  the  Pope  a 
subject  of  any  Power  that  governs  in  this  fashion — and  nearly  all 
civilised  States  do  so — can  only  end  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either 
he  will  be  forced  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  knows  to  be  false,  or 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  state  of  continued  collision  with  the  civil 
Power.”  ^ 

The  essential  problem  is  simply  this  :  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Holy  See  to  fulfil  its  religious  mission  adequately  unless  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  civil  State.  As  to  how  that  inde¬ 
pendence  is  to  be  secured  is  a  question  for  decision  by  the  com¬ 
petent  Power.  In  this  article  it  is,  of  course,  impossible—it 
would  be  impertinent — to  go  into  any  such  controverted  points  of 
policy.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  emphasise  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  whole  matter  (the  principle  stated  above),  when  one 
reads  such  words  as  those  in  The  Guardian  (London,  January 
27,  1922,  p.  62)  :  “  What  Eome  sadly  needs  is  a  Pope  from 
Chicago,  or  even  from  Glasgow,  who  would  look  realities  in  the 
face  and  deal  with  them  in  place  of  passing  them  by,  or  at  least 
a  man  of  courage  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  theory 
of  the  ‘  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican.’  A  Pope  who  pretends  to  be  a 
prisoner  is  not  a  very  effective  or  impressive  figure.  A  Pontiff 
who,  defying  the  Cardinals  of  the  Curia  and  all  his  host  of 
fossilised  officials,  would  drive  in  state  through  the  streets  of 
Rome,  scattering  his  blessing  over  the  heads  of  kneeling  multi¬ 
tudes,  or  would  take  a  special  train  to  the  scene  of  the  latest 
earthquake,  would  impress  the  world  as  a  vital  reality.” 

The  writer  of  this  quoted  passage,  however,  himself  fails  to 
“look  realities  in  the  face.”  Can  anyone  doubt  that  it  would  be 
a  joy  to  any  Pope  to  do  the  good  acts  alluded  to  in  the  quotation? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the  Pope  is 
indeed  and  really  a  “prisoner,”  when  the  practical  effect  of  emer¬ 
gence  from  the  Vatican  would  be  at  present  an  implied  or  actual 
abrogation  of  the  civil  independence  without  which  the  Church 
would  be  in  bondage  to  Caesar,  and  could  not  fulfil  its  mission? 
That  the  difficulty  will  be  adjusted,  who  will  not  wish?  That 
solution  can,  however,  be  no  true  one  which  fails  to  safeguard 
essential  principle. 

By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print,  there  will  be  a  new 
'1)  Addis  and  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary  (ed.  1917),  p.  787. 
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Pope  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  Looking  backwards  over  the 
past— not  the  past  which  is  covered  by  the  pontificate  of  Bene¬ 
dict  XV.  only,  nor  even  of  all  the  Popes  Benedict  only,  but  of 
the  whole  Papal  annalsi — what  thoughts  arise?  “Different  men, 
different  thoughts”  (though,  of  course,  this  proverb  must  be 
qualified  by  the  further  consideration  that  truth  is  truth,  no 
matter  what  an  individual  man  may  think.  The  present  article, 
however,  expresses  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  and  the  writer  would 
3ay  that  that  long  history  provokes  two  main  thoughts. 

One  of  these  concerns  the  doctrinal  indefectibility  of  the 
Papacy.  The  history  of  Christianity  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
a  record  of  doctrinal  controversy.  The  different  opinions,  as  to 
the  correct  meaning  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation,  which  have 
been  proclaimed  during  the  last  1 ,900  years  are  beyond  all  reckon¬ 
ing.  The  Holy  See  has,  however,  always  maintained  a  con¬ 
sistent  view  on  fundamentals.  This  extraordinary  doctrinal 
reliability  is  not  paralleled  elsewhere ;  and,  even  in  the  Holy  See 
itself,  it  contrasts  with  many  dark  episodes  in  the  temporal 
sphere.  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  this  indefecti¬ 
bility?  What  but  that  there  is  some  over-ruling  Providence 
which  safeguards  the  Holy  See  from  teaching  error  in  funda¬ 
mentals  ;  and  that  this  fact  was  correctly  expressed  in  the  defini¬ 
tion,  on  this  subject,  of  the  Council  of  1870? 

The  other  thought  is  that,  however  the  Church  may~have 
greatly  suffered  from  secular  evil  locally  and  in  individual 
members  (even  in  the  highest  place) ,  yet  it  has  been  uncorrupted 
in  essentials.  In  the  words  of  Lacordaire  ”  Assuredly  the 
desire  has  not  been  wanting  to  lay  hold  of  us,  or  put  us  to  fault, 
against  immutability ;  for  what  a  weighty  privilege  to  all  those 
who  do  not  possess  it :  a  doctrine  immutable  when  all  else  on 
earth  changes  !  .  .  .  Therefore,  all  ages,  jealous  of  a  glory  which 
disdained  their  own,  have  tried  their  strength  against  it.  They 
have  come,  one  after  another,  to  the  doors  of  the  Vatican ;  they 
have  knocked  there  with  buskin  and  boot,  and  the  doctrine  has 
appeared  under  the  frail  and  wasted  form  of  some  old  man.  It 
has  said  :  ‘  What  do  you  desire  of  me?  ’  ‘  Change.’  ‘  I  never 

change.’  ‘  But  everything  else  is  changed !  Astronomy, 
chemistry,  philosophy,  the  Empire,  have  changed.  Why  are  you 
always  the  same?  ’  ‘  Because  I  am  from  God,  who  never 

changes.’  .  .  .  ‘  W’ell,  then;  here  is  half  my  sceptre.  Make  a 
sacrifice  to  peace,  and  let  us  share  it  together.’  ‘  Keep  thy  purple, 
0  Caesar !  To-morrow  they  will  bury  thee  in  it ;  and  I  will 
chant  over  thee  the  Alleluia  and  the  De  Proftindis,  which  never 
change.’  ”  J.  W.  Poynter. 

(1)  Quoted  in  The  Invitation  Heeded,  by  J.  K.  Stone  (ed.  1870),  pp.  62-53. 
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Nobody  could  have  expected  in  the  autumn  of  1918  that  the 
frontiers  of  Jugoslavia  would  be  rapidly  delimitated.  Ethno- 
logical,  economic,  historic  and  strategical  arguments — to  mention 
no  others — would  be  brought  forward  by  either  side,  and  the 
Supreme  Council,  which  had  to  deliver  judgment  on  these  knotty 
problems,  would  be  often  more  preoccupied  with  their  own 
interests  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  would  also  happen 
that  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  would  be  simultaneously 
judge  and  pleader.  The  mills  of  justice  would  therefore  grind 
very  slowly,  for  they  would  be  conscious  that  the  fruit  of  their 
efforts,  evolved  w'ith  much  foreign  material  clogging  the 
machinery  and  with  parts  of  the  machinery  jerked  out  of  their 
line  of  track,  w'ould  be  received  with  acute  criticism.  Nowhere  is 
that  criticism  more  justified  than  with  regard  to  the  Albanian 
frontier,  which  ought  to  have  been  settled  long  ago  but  was 
actually  left  over  for  three  years  and  then,  in  November,  1921, 
was  delimitated  in  a  fashion  that  not  only  failed  to  satisfy  the 

Jugoslavs,  but  also  the  majority  of  the  local  Albanians. 

»  *  «  *  » 

In  1913,  after  the  Balkan  War,  the  flags  of  the  Powers  were 
hoisted  at  Scutari,  and  a  frontier  dividing  the  Albanians  from 
the  Jugoslavs  (Montenegrins  and  Serbs)  was  indicated  by 
Austria  and  traced  at  the  London  Conference.  This  boundary 
was  still  awaiting  its  final  demarcation  by  commissioners  on  the 
spot  when  the  European  war  broke  out.  Then  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war  disturbances  were  organised  by  the  Austrians  in 
Albania — their  friend  the  misguided  ruler  of  Montenegro  caused 
money  to  be  sent  for  this  purpose  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  consul 
at  Scutari — and  in  April  and  May  of  that  year  the  Serbs  were 
authorised  by  their  Allies  to  protect  themselves  by  occupying 
certain  portions  of  the  country.  Various  battles  took  place 
between  those  Albanians  who  were  partisans  of  Austria  and  those 
w’ho  were  disinclined  to  attack  the  Serbs  in  the  rear.  The  Serbian 
Government  opposed  the  Austrian  propaganda  by  dispatching 
to  that  region  the  Montenegrin  Pounisha  Rachitch,  of  whom  we 
have  more  to  say,  and  Smajo  Ferovitch,  a  Moslem  sergeant  of 
komita-djis.  They  explained  to  the  Albanians  that  the  Serbs  had 
been  offered  a  separate  peace  with  numerous  concessions,  but  that 
Mr.  Pashitch  had  refused  to  treat.  When  the  two  Albanian 
parties  discussed  the  situation  by  shooting  at  each  other  the 
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Austro-Hungarian  officers  made  tracks  for  Cattaro  and  that 
particular  intrigue  came  to  an  end. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  Serbs,  sweeping  up  from 
Macedonia,  were  requested  by  General  Franchet  d’Espdrey  to 
nndertake  a  task  which  the  Italians  refused  and  push  the 
demoralised  Austrian  troops  out  of  Albania.  Some  weeks  after 
this  had  been  accomplished  the  Italians,  mindful  of  the  Treaty  of 
London,  demanded  that  a  large  part  of  Albania  should  be  given 
np  to  their  administration.  The  Serbs  agreed,  and  withdrew; 
they  even  took  away  their  representative  from  Scutari,  where 
the  Allies  had  again  installed  themselves.  The  Treaty  of  London 
bestowed  upon  the  Serbs  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Northern 
Albania,  but — save  for  a  few  misguided  politicians — they  were 
logical  enough  to  reject  the  whole  of  the  monstrous  Treaty,  both 
the  clauses  which  robbed  them  in  Dalmatia  and  those  which  in 
Albania  gave  them  stolen  goods.  Over  and  over  again  did  the 
Jugoslav  delegates  declare  in  Paris  that  it  was  their  wish  to  see 
established  an  independent  Albania  with  the  frontiers  of  1913. 
These,  the  first  frontiers  which  the  Albanians  had  ever  possessed, 
were  laid  down  by  Austria  with  the  express  purpose  of  thwarting 
the  Serbs  and  facilitating  Albanian  raids.  It  is  true  that  several 
towns  with  large  Albanian  majorities  were  made  over  to  the 
Serbs — very  much,  as  it  turned  out,  to  their  subsequent  advantage 
-but,  being  separated  from  their  hinterland,  this  was  a  doubtful 
gift.  Nevertheless,  if  a  free  and  united  Albania  could  be  con¬ 
stituted  the  Serbs  were  ready  to  accept  this  frontier.  But 
before  relative  tranquillity  reigns  among  the  Albanians  it  is,  as 
General  Franchet  d’Esp^rey  perceived  in  1918,  an  untenable  line. 
He  therefore  drew  a  temporary  frontier,  which  permitted  the 
Serbs  to  advance  for  some  miles  into  Albania,  so  that  on  the 
River  Drin  or  on  the  mountain  summits  they  might  ward  off 
attacks.  These,  by  the  way,  had  their  origin  far  more  in  the 
border  population’s  empty  stomachs  than  in  their  animus  against 
the  Slavs.  And  nobody  with  knowledge  of  this  people  could  regard 

the  1918  frontier  as  unnecessary. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  year  1921  Europe  had  a  vague  knowledge  that  hostilities 
were  being  carried  on  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Albanians. 
Telegrams  from  Rome,  Tirana,  and  elsewhere  appeared  in  the 
papers,  saying  that  the  Serbs  continued  to  advance.  Occasionally 
a  Serbian  statesman  would  declare  that  his  Government  desired 
the  independence  of  Albania.  Then  some  Albanian  delegate  in 
Geneva  would  make  a  protest  and  ask  the  League  of  Nations,  of 
which  Albania  was  now  a  member,  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. 
A  Serbian  delegate  would  also  address  the  League.  Again  you 
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would  hear  of  the  Serbian  Army  pushing  forward,  that  a  good 
many  soldiers  had  fallen.  And  no  one  seemed  to  know  why  the 
Serbs  should  want  to  shed  their  blood  in  order  to  add  to  their 
miscellaneous  problems  this  very  grave  one  of  administering  such 
a  region  inhabited  by  such  a  people.  Why  did  they  not  content 
themselves  with  the  frontier  which  the  Powers  temporarilv 
assigned  to  them  in  1918,  and  which  from  the  junction  of  the 
Black  and  White  Drin  runs  south  along  the  rocky  right  bank  of 
the  river  and  then,  crossing  to  the  other  side,  passes  along  the  top 
of  a  range  of  mountains?  What  more  could  they  wish  to  have, 
presuming  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  annex  what  lay 
between  them  and  the  Adriatic? 

Well,  it  appears  that  never  once  have  they  gone  beyond  the 
aforementioned  line  to  which  they  were  legally  entitled.  Not 
only  were  they  legally  entitled  to  take  up  their  position  on  the 
mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Black  Drin ,  but  the  Moslem  tribes, 
the  Malizi  and  the  Ljuri,  who  dwell  in  that  uninviting  district, 
were  most  anxious  that  the  Serbs  should  come  and  should  remain. 
For  this  the  tribes  had  two  principal  reasons ;  in  the  first  place 
they  recognised  that  their  compatriots  in  Djakovica  and  Prisren 
Were  immeasurably  better  off  than  before  they  came  under  Serbian 
rule,  and  secondly  they  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  these 
towns,  which  are  their  markets.  In  fact,  they  had  become  so 
anxious  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Slavs  that  they  formed 
six  battalions,  which  operated  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  under 
the  command  of  Bairam  Ramadan,  Mahmoud  Rejeb  and  others. 
In  opposition  to  these  battalions  were  the  troops  of  the  so-called 
national  Government,  that  of  Tirana.  This  Government 
is  repudiated  by  a  great  many  Albanians  on  account  of  its 
reactionary  methods,  its  subservience  to  the  Italians  arid  its 
failure  to  do  anything  for  the  people.  The  battalions  then  were 
engaged  in  1921  not  against  their  immediate  neighbours  to  the 
west,  the  Catholic  Mirditi,  but  against  the  more  distant  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Tirana.  Thus  the  League  of  Nations  beheld  that  the 
administration  which  they  were  about  to  confirm  as  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Albania  was  violently  opposed  by  compact  masses 
of  Catholics  and  Moslems.  Perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  the 
League  began  to  doubt  whether  they  should  have  so  readily 
believed  that  the  Tirana  Government  was  really  a  national  affair; 
perhaps  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  two  Christian  elements 
were  there  to  throw  a  little  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Perhaps 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  began  to  feel  doubtful  whether  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Herbert,  M.P.  (President  of  the  Anglo- 
Albanian  Society),  he  had  been  well-advised  to  bring  about  the 
admission  into  the  League  of  a  country  which  had  two  simul- 
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;jneous  Governments  before  it  had  a  frontier.  Perhaps  one  was 
l)eginning  to  recognise  that  there  are  Albanians  but  no  Albania. 

The  emissaries  of  Tirana  might  depict  as  of  no  importance  the 
hostilities  that  were  being  waged  against  them  by  those  Moslem 
tribes;  they  might  tell  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  Mirdite 
revolution  was  not  worth  considering.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Jlirditi  are  not  very  numerous,  but  in  close  connection  with  their 
30,000  people  are  the  Shala  with  500  houses  and  the  Shoshi  with 
300.  Tradition  has  it  that  they  are  descended  from  three  brothers 
who  set  out  from  the  arid  village  of  Shiroka  on  Lake  Scutari  to 
seek  their  fortune.  The  most  ancient,  the  most  noble  and 
important  family  of  Northern  Albania  is  that  of  Gjomarkaj,  whose 
seat  is  at  Oroshi,  the  capital  of  the  Mirditi.  Despite  enormous 
difficulties  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  own  position  and 
the  prestige  of  the  Mirditi.  They  refused  to  recognise  the  Turkish 
(jovernment,  and  clung  so  tenaciously  to  their  own  usages  and 
laws  and  were  so  famous  for  their  courage  that  the  Sultans  were 
eager  to  grant  them  privileges  and  concessions.  Thereafter  they 
promised  to  assist  the  Sultan  against  external  aggression  and 
always  did  so  with  great  success.  It  was  due  to  the  Mirditi  that 
the  Albanian  mountaineers  preserved  their  nationality,  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  their  customs,  for  they  were  ever  the  leaders  of  the  other 
.\lbanian  tribes.  The  most  prominent  of  the  Mirditi  in  our  time 
have  been  Prenk  Bib  Doda,  who  after  long  years  of  exile  was 
assassinated  in  Albania  by  the  Italians;  Mark  Djoni,  now  the 
President  of  the  Mirdite  Eepublic ;  and,  above  all,  the  great 
Abbot  Monsignor  Primo  Doci,  a  man  of  vast  culture,  who 
returned  to  his  own  country  after  serving  the  Vatican  as  a 
diplomat  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  educational  standard  of  his  native  land  filled  him  with  the 
determination  to  build  schools  and  that,  owing  to  his  efforts, 
the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  of  thirty  native  priests  and 
bishops,  who  were  nearly  all  foreigners,  has  developed  into  a  body 
of  almost  three  hundred  native  priests,  with  no  foreign  bishops. 
A  poet  himself,  he  founded  the  literary  society  ‘‘  Bashkimi 
I’unione,”  in  which  all  capable  patriots  were  invited  to 
collaborate.  He  constructed  more  than  twenty  strongholds  in 
and  around  Oroshi,  and  when  he  died  in  February,  1917,  it  was 
largely  owing  to  the  persecution  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  What  has  latterly  aroused  his  faithful  people 
is  the  persecution  levelled  at  them  by  the  Moslem-Italian 
Government  of  Tirana. 

A  delegation  from  the  Mirditi,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Professor 
Anthony  Achikou  and  Captain  Dod  Ll^che,  came  to  Geneva  in 
October,  1921,  and  requested  the  League  not  to  issue  a  confirms- 
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tion  of  the  Tirana  Government.  They  showed  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  other  aim  than  to  turn  Albania  into  a  small  Turkey 
No  doubt  the  Moslems,  as  the  most  numerous  element,  had  the 
right  to  have  a  majority  in  the  Cabinet,  but  there  was  no  ! 
justification  in  their  appointment  of  pure  Turks.  The  lilinister  ^ 
of  Justice  has  been  a  certain  Hodja  Kadri  and  the  Minister  of  ^ 
War  one  Salah  el  Din  Bey,  an  officer  of  Kemal  Pasha,  and  neither 
of  these  was  acquainted  with  the  Albanian  language.  When  the 
Mirditi  started  to  show  their  dislike  of  this  Government  the  War 
Minister  commanded  his  troops  to  slay  without  mercy  anyone 
w'ho  dared  to  raise  his  voice.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
villages  of  Oroshi,  Laci,  Gomsice  and  Naraci  were  destroyed, 
while  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  escape  fled  across  the 
frontier  to  Serbia.  And  the  Tirana  Government,  which  could 
not  openly  wage  war  against  Serbia,  organised  the  “Kossovo" 
Committee,  whose  object  it  was  to  foment  trouble  in  Serbia 
and  to  send  armed  bands  of  marauders  on  to  Serbian  territory. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  delegation  was  at  Geneva  one  of 
these  bands  raided  the  village  of  Mojishte,  near  Gostivar. 
Furnished  with  Italian  machine-guns  and  bombs  they  came  over 
the  mountains,  set  fire  to  the  village  and  killed  many  of  the 
people  as  they  fled.  They  are  accustomed  on  such  expeditions 
to  steal  the  children  and  hold  them  to  ransom — a  lucrative 
operation  which  d’Annunzio’s  arditi  ^  may  have  copied  from  their 
Albanian  colleagues.  It  would  seem,  then,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Mirditi,  that  in  the  conflict  on  the  Black  Drin, 
of  which  Europe  had  vaguely  heard,  the  Tirana  Government  and 
not  that  of  Serbia  was  the  aggressor.  Mr.  Aubrey  Herbert  may 
write  pathetic' letters  to  the  Press,  Miss  Durham  may  write  letters 
of  indignation ;  but  how  could  their  proteges  of  Tirana  be  said 
to  be  valiantly  defending  themselves  against  the  wicked  Serbs 
when  the  very  villages  which,  said  Mr.  Herbert,  were  destroyed— 
Aras  and  Dardha  and  so  forth — were  situated  in  the  district  to 
which  the  Serbs  were  legally  entitled? 

The  Mirditi  delegates  had  an  interview  in  Geneva  with  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Tirana  delegates 
to  discredit  Professor  Achikou  by  publishing  a  telegram  from 
Mgr.  Sereggi,  the  Archbishop  of  Scutari  (but  which  the  professor 
accused  the  rival  delegate,  the  bearded,  bustling  Father  Fan  Noli, 
of  having  composed  himself),^  and  in  that  message  it  was  stated 
that  Achikou  was  expelled  from  Albania.  This  he  did  not  deny; 
he  was,  he  said,  one  of  4,000  who  had  been  driven  out  by  an 

(1)  CJ,  A  Political  Escapade,  the  Story  of  Fiunie  and  dC Annuntio,  by  J.  N. 
Macdonald,  O.S.B.  London,  1921. 

(2)  Cf.  Tribune  de  Oenive,  October  13th,  1921. 
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arbitrary  Government,  and  he  hoped  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
return.  The  message  called  Achikou  a  traitor,  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  It  was  said  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  Power ;  he  replied  that  the  Mirditi  had  never  concealed 
their  wish  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Serbs,  their  neighbours, 
and  the  proof  that  they  envisaged  nothing  more  than  friendship 
was  that  they  were  petitioning  the  League  to  recognise  the 

Mirdite  Eepublic . On  October  7  th  another  telegram 

was  sent  from  Oroshi  to  the  Tirana  Delegation,  which  “  protested 
energetically  against  the  activities  of  a  certain  Anthony 
Achikou.”  Yet  on  October  9th  an  individual  called  Notz 
Piatuh,  who  had  travelled  specially  from  Scutari,  presented  him¬ 
self  at  the  Mirdite  delegates’  hotel  and  in  the  name  of  the  Scutari 
National  Council  asked  w^hether  a  reconciliation  could  not  be 
made  between  the  Mirditi  and  the  Tirana  Government.^  Being 
told  that  the  Mirditi  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Turkish 
Government  of  Tirana  he  held  out  hopes  that  another  Government 
more  representative  of  Albania  w'ould  soon  be  constituted.  It  was 
remarkable  that  Tirana  should  have  despatched  this  envoy  after 
giving  out  that  the  Mirditi  were  traitors  and  that  their  delegates 
represented  nobody. 

It  was  decided  that  a  Commission  should  proceed  to  Albania 
from  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Italian  delegate.  Marquis 
Imperiali,  submitted  that  there  was  no  need  for  it  to  go  at  once, 
and  Monsieur  Djoni  explained  in  a  telegram  ®  that  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  went  forthwith  it  would  discover  in  Albania  cannons, 
rifles,  and  other  war  material  from  Italy ;  that  it  would  find 
numerous  Turkish  officers  of  the  Kemalist  Army  who  had  been 
brought  from  Asia  Minor  in  Italian  ships,  and  that  it  would 
perceive  that  the  cannons,  the  Turkish  Government  of  Tirana, 
the  rifles,  the  Turkish  officer’s,  certain  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  in 
a  word  the  whole  of  Albania  such  as  it  is  to-day,  is  nothing  else, 
said  he,  but  a  masked  Italian  instrument  of  war  against  Serbia — 
while  all  the  bloody  consequences  of  this  struggle  have  to  be 

endured  by  the  border  population . One  afternoon  at 

the  beginning  of  November  650  Tirana  soldiers,  pursued  by  the 
Mirditi,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Serbian  authorities  on  the 
Black  Drin.  They  had  with  them  a  dozen  officers,  of  whom  two 
were  Italians,  and  these  accounted  for  themselves  by  saying 
that  they  had  come  out  to  organise  and  to  lead  the  Albanian 
Army. 

Now  w'ould  this  be  the  best  solution  of  the  Albanian  problem, 
that  the  Mirdite  Eepublic  and  that  of  Tirana  should  both  be 


(1)  CJ.  La  Suisse  (of  Geneva),  October  13th,  1921. 

(2)  Cf.  Journal  dea  Dibats,  October  16th,  1921. 
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recognised,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  immoral—and 
very  useless — for  Europe  to  try  to  persuade  the  Mirditi  to  place 
themselves  under  the  Tirana  regime?  But  there  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Moslems  of  Northern  Albania — however  much 
they  may  now  sympathise  with  the  Mirditi  in  their  attitude 
towards  Tirana — would  just  as  strenuously  resist  their  own 

incorporation  in  a  Christian  Eepublic . Down  at  the 

bottom  of  their  hearts  all  the  Albanian  delegates  who  come  to 
Geneva  must  know  that  if  an  Albanian  State  is  larger  than  one 
tribe  it  will  go  to  pieces.  Whatever  good  qualities  may  be  latent 
in  the  Albanian  he  is  as  yet — with  rare  exceptions — in  that  stage 
of  culture  w'hich  has  no  idea  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State 
or  of  duty  towards  the  State.  As  an  example  of  his  views  on 
the  exercise  of  authority,  we  may  instance  the  case  of  the  eighty, 
two  Albanians,  led  by  Islam  Aga  Batusha,  who  stopped  Pounisha 
Eachitch  and  his  companions  this  last  summer  while  they  were 
riding  one  day  from  Djakovica  to  Fetch.  Pounisha  enjoys  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  border  tribes,  because  he  has  never  been 
known  to  break  his  word ;  they  know  very  well  that  even  their 
vaunted  “  besa  ”  is  not  nowadays  observed  as  it  was,  say,  fifty 
years  ago,  for  the  Austrian  and  Italian  propaganda  schools  have  \ 
had  an  unfortunate  effect.  Well,  as  the  eighty-two  sat  round 
Pounisha  and  his  friends  in  the  courtyard  of  a  mosque,  where  they 
spent  the  whole  day  confabulating,  they  said  they  hoped  that 
he,  a  just  and  wise  man,  would  help  them;  and  their  principal 
grievance  was  that  the  Serbian  police  no  longer  allowed  them  to 
kill  each  other.  Why  should  the  police  interfere  in  their  private 
affairs?  Eecently  the  police  had  arrested  a  man  whom  one  of 
these  protesters  wanted  to  kill,  and  therefore  he  thought  he 
would  have  to  kill  one  of  the  police.  Even  those  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  Serbia  are  too  often  at  this  stage  of  development. 

A  few  years  ago  in  the  village  of  Prokuplje  an  AlbanisD 
assassinated  his  neighbour  and  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years’ 
penal  servitude.  The  judge  asked  the  dead  man’s  brother  if  he 
was  satisfied.  “No,  I  am  not,”  he  answered,  “  because  now  I 
shall  have  to  wait  twenty  years  to  kill  him.” 

«  *  «  *  * 

What  then  is  Europe  to  do  with  these  wild  children  of 
hers?  The  tribes.  Catholic  and  Moslem,  who  dwell  between 
the  Big  Drin  and  the  frontier  allotted  to  Serbia  in  1913  asked  the 
aforesaid  Pounisha  in  1919  to  intervene  in  their  quarrels;  and  | 
the  result  was  that  a  small  number  of  Serbian  soldiers  were 
scattered  about  that  country.  They  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  chief,  whom  they  assisted  in  maintaining  order.  (Needless  to 
say  they  collected  no  taxes  or  recruits,  and  all  their  supplies  came 
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from  Serbia.)  The  people  were  impressed  not  only  by  the  uniform 
but  by  the  men’s  conduct.  Before  going  to  these  posts — where 
they  were  relieved  every  two  or  three  months — the  men  were 
instructed  with  regard  to  Albanian  customs,  and  no  case 
occurred  of  any  transgression.  So  rigidly  did  they  enforce  the 
precept  that  anyone  who  tried  to  violate  or  carry  off  a  woman  was, 
if  he  persisted,  to  be  shot  that  last  year  at  Tropolje  in  Gashi, 
when  the  girl  in  question  was  said  to  be  not  unwilling,  they 
pursued  the  abductors,  and  in  the  subsequent  battle  there  were 
fatalities  on  both  sides.  The  Serbian  soldiers,  for  whose  safety 
the  village  was  responsible,  made  themselves  so  popular  that 
when  the  Tirana  Government  appointed  one  Niman  Feriz  to  go 
to  those  parts  as  sub-prefect  he  was  chased  away  by  the  people, 
headed  by  the  mayor  of  the  Krasnici,  who  is  a  nephew  of  Bairam 
Beg  Zur,  the  illiterate  ex-brigand  and  ex-Minister  of  War  in  the 
Tirana  Government. 

Let  this  system  of  small  Serbian  posts  be  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Northem  Albania,  that  is  to  say  in  those  districts  where 
the  natives  are  willing  to  receive  them.  After  all  the  Serbs 
understand  these  neighbours  of  theirs.  Telephones  and  roads 
will  be  built,  and  eventually  the  railway  along  the  Drin.  The 
northern  Albanians  will  then  for  the  first  time  be  on  the  high-road 
towards  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  if  the  rest  of  Albania  has  by 
then  attained  to  anything  like  this  condition  everybody  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  free  and  independent  Albania. 

Now  what  prospect  is  there  of  the  rest  of  Albania  taking  any 
analogous  steps?  If  the  regions  which  at  present  submit  to  Tirana 
decline  to  modify  their  methods  it  would  seem  that  warfare 
between  them  and  their  kinsmen  to  the  north  and  north-east 
must  continue  and  that  the  foundations  of  a  united,  free  Albania 
will  not  yet  be  laid.  One  might  presume  from  their  bellicose 
attitude  that  the  Tirana  Government  is  all  against  a  pacific 
solution ;  and  if  one  argues  that  their  attitude  w'ould  be  quite 
different  without  the  support  they  receive  from  Italy,  then  the 
Italians  would  doubtless  reply  that  they  have  as  much  right  to 
assist  the  Tirana  Albanians  as  Jugoslavia  has  to  assist  those  of 
the  north.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Between  Italy  and  the 
Albanians  there  are  no  such  ancient  political  and  economic  ties  as 
between  the  Albanians  and  the  Serbs.  In  recent  times  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Italy  has  been  furnishing  the  Shqyptart  with  schools 
and  rifles  and  munitions  and  gold.  The  Albanians  were  willing 
to  accept  this  largesse,  but  that  it  forged  a  link  between  patron 
and  client,  that  it  conferred  on  the  Italians  any  rights  to  occupy 
the  country,  they  denied,  and  enforced  this  denial  in  1920  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Left  to  themselves  the  Albanians  of 
VOL.  CXI,  N.s.  8 
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Tirana  would  eventually  ask  for  some  such  assistance  from  Serbia 
as  the  northern  tribes  have  received ;  three  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  Italians  from  Scutari  a  plebiscite  would  show 
that  this  town,  which  has  lately  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse— yes 
even  her  Moslems  have  refused — to  fill  the  depleted  ranks  of 
the  Tirana  forces,  was  anxious  to  come  to  a  friendly  settlement 
with  her  Albanian  neighbours  and  the  Jugoslavs.  This  would 
be  a  victory  of  Scutari’s  common  sense  over  all  those  fanatics  and 
intriguers  whose  activities  involve  her  death ;  for  she  cannot 
possibly  thrive  if  she  persists  in  cutting  herself  off  from  the 
hinterland  Riid  from  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  the 
canalisation  of  the  Bojana. 

However,  the  Italians — officially  or  unofficially — will  not  yet 
awhile  leave  Albania.  And  how  will  this  retard  or  modify  the 
reasonableness  of  those  parts  which  acknowledge  Tirana?  As 
for  the  town  of  Scutari,  it  is  probable  that  when  she  finds  her¬ 
self  permanently  cut  off  by  the  Mirditi  from  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  Tirana  she  will  allow  her  incipient  independence  to 
come  more  to  the  surface.  As  Tirana  becomes  less  capable  of 
enforcing  her  behests  the  Scutarenes  will  gradually  venture  to 
act  in  their  own  interests ;  they  will  aim  at  local  autonomy 
within  the  sphere  of  Jugoslav  influence,  and  in  the  same  sphere 
as  their  markets.  And  in  the  central  parts  of  Albania,  in  the 
country  round  Tirana;  where  the  natives  are  derisively  called 
“llape”  by  the  warriors  of  the  north  and  by  the  cultured 
Albanians  of  the  south,  we  believe  that  the  assistance  of  Italy  will 
be  unable  to  prevent  a  collapse.  (It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  adherents  of  the  late  Essad  Pasha  at  Tirana  cause  that 
population  to  be  hostile  to  the  actual  Government,  which  is  the 
very  reason  why  it  remains  in  those  parts. Economically  and 
morally  Tirana  will  decline,  until  she  is  compelled  to  seek  a  union 
with  the  people  of  Northern  Albania,  those  of  the  s<juth  having 
meanwhile  gravitated  towards  Greece.  Then  the  moment  will 
arrive  when  the  north  and  the  south,  in  their  task  of  building 
up  a  free  and  united  Albania,  will  admit  the  centre  under  various 
conditions.  These  will  have  to  be  of  a  rather  stern  character,  or 
so,  at  any  rate,  they  will  seem  to  the  folk  of  Tirana;  taxes  will 
have  to  be  paid,  military  service  or  service  in  the  gendarmerie 
will  have  to  be  rendered,  and  schools  will  have  to  be  established 
for  both  sexes. 

This,  then,  is  the  future  country  of  Albania,  which — if  one 
is  rash  enough  to  jnophesy — may  exist  in  fifty  years.  But  there 

(1)  This  became  evident  in  December,  1921,  when  the  Government  was  over¬ 
thrown  and  imprisoned  (c/.  Morning  Post  of  December  14th)  by  partisans  of 
Essad  Pasha's  policy. 
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is  no  risk  whatever  in  asserting  that  a  free,  united  Albania  is 

in  the  immediate  future  quite  impossible. 

*  »  «  *  » 

Berati  Beg,  Tirana’s  delegate  in  Paris,  said  in  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  the  Belgrade  Pravda,  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  1921,  that  he  regretted  that  European  diplomats 
should  interfere  in  the  Serbo-Albanian  question.  “  Are  we  not 
all,”  said  he,  “one  large  Balkan  family?  And  if  the  Powers  in¬ 
tervene  they  will  not  act  in  our  interests,  but  in  their  own.” 
He  said  that  it  used  to  be  Austria  which  grasped  at  Albania, 
now  it  was  Italy.  So  the  delegate  showed  that  he  was  a  clear¬ 
sighted  man ;  he  also  showed  that  in  Tirana  they  are  not 
unanimous  in  loving  the  Italians.  But,  alas  !  the  Great  Powers, 
urged  by  Italy,  made  a  most  disastrous  plunge ;  they  actually,  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (the  French  Government  not 
being  consulted),  charged  the  Serbs  with  being  guilty  of  over¬ 
stepping  the  frontier,  and  two  days  later  they  informed  them 
where  this  frontier  was.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had,  of  course, 
referred  this  matter  to  someone  less  preoccupied  than  himself,  and 
so  little  versed  in  procedure  was  this  unfortunate  gentleman  that 
he  sent  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  convocation  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  so  that  a  sanction  should  be  applied 
against  the  Jugoslavs.  He  should  have  known  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  not  a  gendarme  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference.  This  was  a  problem  for  the  Allied 
States,  to  be  settled  by  diplomatic  or  other  methods ;  the  League 
of  Nations  does  not — except  if  invited  to  arbitrate — concern  itself 
with  the  unliquidated  problems  left  by  the  war,  such  as  the 
Turkish  question.  Perhaps  that  dangerous  confusion  in  the 
mind  of  this  unknown  official  would  not  have  arisen  if  Albania 
had  not  been  illogically  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
now  in  November,  1921,  not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost  in  settling 
this  frontier  question,  which — as  the  Temps  pointed  out — would 
have  been  settled  months  before  if  Italy  had  not  prevented  it. 
So  the  Council  of  the  League  was  to  be  invited  to  apply 
Article  16,  which  could  scarcely  be  invoked  unless  Article  15, 
which  defines  a  procedure  of  conciliation,  had  been  found  of  no 
avail.  Thus  the  misguided  person  who  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  apparently  too  impetuous  to  read  the 
texts.  And  then  the  Serbs  were  told  that  they  must  withdraw' 
practically  to  the  frontiers  which  Austria,  their  late  enemy,  had 
laid  down  in  1913.  Well  might  Berati  Beg  deplore  that  Italy 
should  take  the  place  of  Austria.  But  such  commands  achieve  so 
little.  Very  soon,  when  the  troubles  in  Albania  continue,  as  they 
certainly  will,  Mr.  Tjloyd  George  will  see  that  he  was  misled. 

s  2 
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To  any  impartial  observer  it  is  quite  unjust  that  the  Jugoslavs 
should  be  asked  to  withdraw  to  the  frontier  of  1913,  They 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  plant  their  flag  on  those  undelect- 
able  mountains  where,  as  General  Franchet  d’Esperey  perceived 
they  would  be  relatively  comfortable.  But  why  did  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors’  Conference  determine  to  send  them  back  practically  to 
the  1913  line?  For  a  long  time  the  European  Press  had  been 
publishing  telegrams  which  told  how  the  Serbs  were  ruthlessly 
invading  Albania.  Had  they  advanced  about  half  the  number 
of  miles  with  which  they  were  credited  they  would  have  found  ' 
themselves  near  to  the  offices  of  those  Italian  Press  agencies. 
They  were  held  up  to  vituperation  for  their  conduct  towards  a  i 
feeble  neighbour.  The  Mirditi,  we  were  told,  had  to  fly 
before  them ;  whereas  the  truth  was  that  the  friendly  Mirditi  ^ 
were  driving  the  troops  of  Tirana  helter-skelter  towards  the  Black  ^ 
Drill,  where  the  Serbs — not  advancing  an  inch  from  the  boundary 
which  the  Allies  had  for  the  time  being  assigned  to  them— 
received  their  prisoners.  Again  we  were  told  that  the  piratical 
Serbs  had  seized  the  town  of  Alessio.  It  must  have  annoyed 
the  Mirditi  to  have  this  exploit  of  theirs  ascribed  to  other  people. 
And  if  the  newspapers  contained  too  many  telegrams  of  this  kind 
they  were  strangely  reticent  with  regard  to  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  shallow  Albanian  harbours;  but  the  two  Italian 
vessels  which — as  I  mentioned  in  a  telegram  to  the  Observer— 
were  unloading,  without  the  least  concealment,  munitions  and 
rifles  for  the  dear  Albanians  at  San  Giovanni  di  Medua  in 
September,  1920,  were  probably  not  the  only  ones  with 
such  a  cargo.  Europe  and  the  Ambassadors’  Conference 
were  simply  told  that  the  truculent  Serbs  w'ere  destroying 
a  poor,  defenceless,  pastoral  nation.  Therefore  these  Serbs  must 
be  ordered  back,  and  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  a  hostile 
Austrian  frontier  as  compared  with  a  well-informed  French  one, 
at  any  rate  the  first  of  these  was  further  back,  so  let  the  Serbs 
be  ordered  thither. 

As  for  the  wishes  of  the  Mirditi  and  the  other  Northern 
Albanians,  it  became  an  axiom  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference 
and  the  League  of  Nations  that  any  revolt  against  Tirana,  any 
inclination  towards  the  Serbs,  was  nothing  else  but  a  base 
Serbian  machination.  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  speaking  before 
the  Council  of  the  League,  said  that  the  British  Foreign  Office 
was  persuaded  that  the  desire  for  Albanian  unity  extended  also 
to  the  Christians  of  that  country.  The  Foreign  Office  had,  no 
doubt,  been  told  that  the  Tirana  Government  received  the  sup¬ 
port,  at  last  spring’s  elections,  of  some  North  Albanian  deputies; 
and  possibly  they  gave  no  credence  to  the  rumour  that  these 
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ffentlemen  were  much  indebted  to  Italian  support.  It  may  have 
l)een  mere  harmless  curiosity  which  kept  Captain  Pericone,  the 
Italian  commander,  during  all  that  day  at  the  Scutari  polling- 
booths,  but  what  is  certain  is  that,  owing  to  the  influx  of  Italian 
money,  the  value  of  a  hundred  .silver  crowns  in  the  morning 
was  92  lire,  and  in  the  afternoon  had  fallen  to  75.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  a  fact  that  numerous  Malissori,  finding  themselves  for  the 
first  time  in  possession  of  bundles  of  paper,  and  feeling  far  from 
confident  that  this  was  money,  hurried  off  to  the  bazaar  and 
spent  it  all.  Thus  were  the  four  friends  of  the  Moslem-Italian 
Government  elected,  the  four  deputies  who  are  in  favour  of 
.\lbanian  unity  under  that  Government ;  three  of  them  are 
Christians  (Messrs.  Fichta,  Andreas  Miedia,  and  Luigi  Gura- 
kuqi),  one,  Riza  Dani,  is  a  Moslem.  How  the  latter  travelled 
to  Tirana  I  do  not  know,  but  the  three  Christians  found  that 
the  population  was  so  incensed  against  them  that  they  could  not 
(JO  by  the  direct  road ;  they  were  forced  to  sail  down  the  Bojana 
on  the  Italian  ship  Mafalda,  and  then  along  the  coast.  This,  I 
presume,  will  be  considered  sufficiently  strong  evidence  that  these 
deputies  did  not  represent  the  people,  and  that  their  independence 
was  not  exactly  of  the  sort  ascribed  to  Gurakuqi  by  a  writer  in 
the  Timcs^ ;  one  need  not  labour  the  point  by  mentioning  what 
happened  to  Father  Vincent  Prennushi,  whose  candidature  was 
vetoed  in  Rome,  so  that  he  w’as  replaced  by  Father  Fichta. 

A  good  many  of  the  border  Albanians  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  wish  for  some  sort  of  association  with  their  more  cultured 
neighbours.  But  on  this  point  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous. 
The  unregenerate  part  of  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
an  occasional  foray  into  Jugoslavia.  .  .  .  The  Jugoslavs  have 
bowed  to  the  decision  of  their  Allies.  And  the  official  champions 
of  the  too-ambitious  League  of  Nations — overjoyed,  after  various 
failures  and  the  Silesian  award,  to  have  really  accomplished  some¬ 
thing,  and  something  with  whose  merits  the  public  was  far  less 
familiar  than  with  the  Silesian  fiasco — performed  a  war-dance  on 
the  Jugoslavs.  If  that  people  had  been  as  obstinate,  say,  as  the 
Magyars  in  the  case  of  Burgenland,  no  doubt  it  would  have 
come  to  another  Conference  of  Venice  ;  and  Jugoslavia  would,  like 
Hungary,  have  returned  from  there  with  something  gained. 
But,  of  course,  when  it  is  an  affair  between  Allies  one  scarcely 
likes  to  behave  in  that  stubborn  and  unyielding  manner  which 
is  apparently  the  right — ^at  all  events  the  successful — conduct  for  a 
whilom  foe.  If  the  Jugoslavs,  in  simply  accepting  the  judgment 
of  their  Allies,  acted  against  their  own  ultimate  advantage,  they 
can  at  any  rate  believe  that  their  complaisance,  their  extraordinary 

(t)  December  16th,  1921, 
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lack  of  chauvinism,  will  be  recognised.  It  is  true  that  when 
on  former  occasions,  such  as  during  the  prolonged  d’Annunzio 
farce  at  Fiume,  they  displayed  a  similar  and  w’onderful  forbear- 
ance,  they  did  not  manage  to  free  themselves  from  this  foolish 
charge. 

We  may  look  forward  to  seeing  the  majority  of  the  frontier 
jiopulation  resolved  that  the  links  between  themselves  and  the 
Jugoslavs  shall  not  be  broken.  Very  little  will  they  care  for  the 
edicts  of  European  Ambassadors. 

The  Conference  has  committed  a  grave  injustice.  It  has  given 
to  the  Jugoslavs  a  frontier  that  necessitates  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  army.  Seeing  that  in  Italy  there  are  men  alive  who 
can  recall  their  struggles  against  the  Austrian  oppressor,  it  is 
sad  that  their  own  country  should  now  be  playing  this  very  same 
role.  The  politicians  have  acted  as  if  all  the  border  folk  were  as 
jteaceful  as  they  doubtless  are  themselves.  In  consequence  there 
will  be  panic  and  assassination,  till  the  politicians — unable  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  those  who  dwell  in  the 
frontier  zone — proclaim  that  until  further  notice  General  Franchet 

d’Esperey’s  wise  and  prudent  dispositions  shall  be  honoured. 

♦  *  ♦  *  * 
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That  is  the  only  method  by  which  an  Albania  can  be  brought  i 
slowly  into  existence.  At  this  moment  the  cartographers  are  1 
printing  the  map  of  the  Albanians’  country  in  accordance  with  | 
the  Ambassadors’  decision.  They  might  spare  themselves  the  1 
trouble.  The  decision  to  recognise  an  Albania  was  as  premature  a  | 
project  as,  in  Mr.  Wells’s  opinion,  is  the  Ijeague  of  Nations.  \  i 
free,  united  Albania  has  been  recognised,  and  in  a  little  time  i 
the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  perceiving  that  such  a  thing  does  \ 
not  exist,  will  be  relieved  to  see  the  North  and  the  South  taking  j 
the  steps  to  w'hich  we  have  referred.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  j 
.Ambassadors’  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations  should  i 
imagine  that  a  country,  most  of  which  is  in  the  social  state  of  \ 
the  Gallic  clans  in  the  days  of  Vercingetorix,  can  suddenly  become 
a  modern  nation  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  a  parliament, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  a  caricature  of  one.  In  the  | 
words  of  Lord  Halsbury,  when  reversing  a  judgment  of  the  Court  | 
of  Appeal,  I  am  bewildered  by  the  absurdity  of  such  a  sugges-  j 
tion.  Albania  is  in  need  of  organisers,  not  of  orators.  A  very 
competent  French  traveller,^  one  w'ho  believes  that  a  future  is  | 
reserved  for  this  unquenchable  people,  warns  the  world  against  | 
undue  haste.  After  describing  the  deplorable  state,  or  the  non-  I 
existence,  of  Albanian  schools,  roads,  ports,  the  monetary  system,  I 


(1)  M.  Gabriel  Louis  Jaray.  Cf.  his  Lea  Albannia  (Paris,  1920)  and  his  other 
writings  on  the  Albanieuis. 
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aud  the  organisation  of  credit,  he  says  that  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  assert  that  from  the  {X)int  of  view  of  economic 
arrangement  everything  has  to  be  created.  This  necessitates  a 
Government  which  knows  how  to  administer,  and  w'hich  has 
funds  at  its  command.  'But  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of 
regular  taxes  being  paid  to  a  central  Government  until  you  have 
security  of  communication.  And  even  then  the  native — except 
if  force  is  used — will  not  pay  before  he  sees  the  benefit  which 
taxes  produce.  He  who  for  the  most  part  has  never  given  obedi¬ 
ence  save  to  his  village  chief,  will  require  to  see  the  local  benefit. 
Therefore  his  whole  outlook  must  be  changed ;  slowly  from  being 
paroc’hial  it  must  become  national.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  greater 
folly  tlian  at  this  stage  to  aim  at  applying  modern  usages, 
equality  of  taxation,  uniformity  of  judicial  organisation,  and  so 
forth.  It  must  be  a  very  slow  advance,  says  M.  Jaray,  taking 
local  traditions  and  the  feudalism,  both  domestic  and  collective, 
into  account.  Even  if  a  central  Government  had  all  the  necessary 
qualifications,  yet  that  would  not  cause  the  people  to  regard  it 
with  gratitude  and  loyalty.  It  is  too  remote.  The  clans  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  no  further  than  their  chiefs.  Only  in 
serious  circumstances,  and  against  an  invasion,  have  they  united 
and  chosen  a  common  leader.  To  expect  the  Albanians  rapidly 
to  throw  aside  their  clannishness  is  to  prepare  for  oneself  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  is  in  the  clan  that  they  must  be  prepared  for 
something  more  extensive.  Let  the  country  be  recognised,  not 
as  a  nation,  but  as  a  collection  of  clans,  and  let  these  clans,  with 
any  outside  assistance  they  themselves  may  choose,  come 
gradually  to  understand  the  word  “Albania.” 

Henry  Babrlein. 
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Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years  on  the  proposed  change  in 
our  methods  of  governing  India,  and  it  may  be  rash  to  endeavour 
to  put  forward  any  new  view  on  a  subject  which  may  now  be 
described  as  well-worn,  if  not  threadbare.  But  my  love  for  India 
prompts  me  to  place  on  record  points  of  view  that  I  have  not 
hitherto  seen  sufficiently  emphasised. 

As  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the  granting  of  Home  Rule, 
or  “  Swaraj,”  to  India,  the  pledge  must  be  eventually  fulfilled, 
and  although  I  do  not  personally  believe  that  the  country  is 
at  present  fit  for  any  full  measure  of  self-government,  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  to  be  tried,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  and  done  with  the 
better. 

If  the  experiment  succeeds  we  shall  all  be  happy.  If  it  fails 
the  British  Empire  will  suffer,  and  the  three  hundred  million 
peasants  will  suffer,  but  those  responsible  for  this  suffering— the 
Indian  extremists  of  the  present  day — will  probably  manage  to 
escape  the  martyr’s  halo. 

“Home  Eule  ”  is  a  difficult  expression,  almost  as  hard  to 
define  as  “Self-determination,”  but  here  we  may  take  it  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  desire  of  the  people  of  India  to  get  rid  of  their 
British  officials  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  A  very  laudable 
aspiration  if  it  expressed  the  genuine  desire  of  the  three  hundred 
millions  and  not  merely  the  exuberant  fancies  of  a  few  hundred 
I)oliticians. 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  India  desire  Home  Eule,  and 
we  are  told  that  they  are  fit  for  self-government,  but  who  tells 
us  this?  Have  the  three  hundred  million  peasants  ever  said  a 
word  about  it,  or  even  thought  about  it  for  a  moment?  Do  these 
voices  that  we  hear  really  speak  for  the  millions,  or  are  they 
speaking  for  themselves? 

The  term  “India”  is  a  political  and  geographical  expression, 
implying  the  area  under  British  rule  from  the  Pamirs  to  Ceylon, 
and  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia  to  the  western  frontier 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  great  tract  of  country  has  never  in  previous  history 
been  under  one  ruler,  and  a  failure  to  realise  this  leads  to  false 
deductions  being  made  (as  they  frequently  are)  when  comparing 
the  India  of  to-day  with  the  India  of  mediaeval  and  ancient 
history. 

An  Indian  is  an  inhabitant  of  this  area  of  nearly  two  million 
square  miles.  We  thus  class  together  the  Aryan  Hindus,  the 
Arab,  Afghan,  Mughal,  and  Persian  Mahornedans,  the  Negroid 
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hill-tribes,  the  Dravidians  of  Southern  India,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  of  Assam  and  Burmah.  And  we  speak  of  these  people 
as  having  “a  ”  voice,  and  Mr.  Gandhi  kindly  tells  us  what  that 
voice  says — an  effort  far  surpassing  that  of  the  most  gifted 
spiritualistic  medium. 

After  thirty-five  years  in  India,  and  possessing  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  country,  may  I  pit  my  intuitive 
ability  against  that  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  tell  you  what  the  voice  of 
India  says? 

“We  are  not  interested  in  forms  of  government,  and  ask  only 
to  be  allowed  to  till  our  fields  in  peace.  We  neither  love  the 
English  nor  hate  them,  but  we  respect  them.  We  prefer  their 
rule  to  any  other  because  they  are  a  race  apart,  and  consequently 
stand  aloof  from  our  racial  animosities  and  religious  differences. 
We  can  trust  them,  therefore,  to  be  impartial,  as  we  could  trust 
none  of  our  own.  We  realise  that  they  rule  justly,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  them  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  which  was 
quite  unknown  under  any  former  rule.  We  like  nothing  so  little 
as  the  political  agitators  who  claim  to  speak  for  us,  and  we  should 
respect  our  present  Government  very  much  more  if  it  treated 
them  more  according  to  the  summary  methods  of  the  great 
Akbar.” 

If  that  statement  were  translated  and  circulated  in  India  I 
would  guarantee  to  get  more  genuine  signatures  to  it  than  any 
of  the  previously  engineered  monster  petitions. 

There  is  rather  a  “vogue  ”  of  these  voices  just  now.  Europe 
rings  with  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  deafened  with  them.  We  are  always  being  told  what  we 
think  on  matters  about  which  we  have  never  thought. 

Even  if  inspired  by  sincerity  it  is  not  possible  for  such  “voices  ” 
to  give  us  the  genuine  opinion  of  the  bodies  they  are  supposed 
to  represent,  because  they  assume  unanimity,  and  we  know  from 
experience  that,  even  in  small  groups  of  men,  unanimity  is  not  to 
be  found  except  in  questions  dealing  with  the  very  crudest 
matters. 

On  political  issues  how  can  any  one  person  claim  to  “  voice  ” 
the  people? 

Ask  us  simple  questions,  such  as,  “Do  you  want  more  pay  and 
less  work?  ”  and  you  may  get  something  approaching  unanimity. 
But  political  questions  can  only  be  considered  by  minds  that  have 
been,  at  least  to  some  small  extent,  politically  trained.  There¬ 
fore,  even  if  a  plebiscite  were  taken  on  a  purely  political  question, 
you  would  not  really  have  ascertained  the  genuine  wishes  of  the 
nation,  because  the  people  would  be  voting  on  a  matter  beyond 
their  comprehension.  This  state  of  affairs  may  perhaps  justify 
V«L.  CXI.  N.s.  s* 
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the  politician  who  says  :  “It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  form  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  I  must  do  it  for  them.” 

But  these  men  who  “voice”  various  nations  or  groups  of 
men  do  not  even  take  a  plebiscite,  because  that  is  not  often  pos- 
sible.  So  they  just  guess.  And  perhaps  they  guess  wrong. 

The  Americans  are  credited,  in  novels  at  least,  with  prefacing 
most  of  their  remarks  with  “I  guess.”  What  a  wise  nation  if 
this  is  so !  Mr.  Gandhi’s  voice  might  be  more  fairly  listened  to 
if  he  prefaced  all  his  diatribes  with  “I  guess,”  and  ended  them 
with  “but  remember  it’s  only  a  guess.” 

But  to  come  from  words  to  deeds  ;  while  it  is  not  easy  really  to 
consult  the  people,  it  is  quite  easy  to  set  them  in  opposition  to 
any  measure  if  unscrupulous  methods  are  resorted  to. 

Peasants  are  proverbially  credulous,  and  the  credulity  of  the  i 
Indian  peasant  passes  all  bounds.  If  you  want  him  to  express  : 
an  opinion  against  any  proposed  measure  you  have  only  to  tell 
liim  that  the  measure  is  one  to  introduce  whatever  sort  of  legis- 
lation  you  know  to  be  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  he  will 
credit  your  information  and  act  accordingly. 

For  instance,  a  measure  may  be  introduced  for  ensuring  a 
better  system  of  land  tenure,  which  would  naturally  appeal  f 
strongly  to  the  villagers  and  small  farmers.  In  order  to  put  them  ’ 
against  it  you  have  only  to  go  to  the  village  and  say  :  “This  ■ 
measure  is  really  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  your  time-honoured  ^ 
marriage  customs,  and  to  compel  all  men  under  fifty  years  of  3 
age  to  enlist  in  the  army,”  or  anything  equally  irrelevant  and  \ 
untruthful.  However  improbable  your  statements  may  be  the  | 
villager  will  swallow  them  all  and  ask  for  more.  Then  his  blood 
will  boil,  and  his  hatred  of  such  a  vile  Government  will  lead  him 
to  commit  acts  that  will  probably  land  him  in  prison  for  a  year 
or  two.  And  he  will  come  out  of  prison  hating  the  Government 
all  the  more.  And  he  will  probably  go  to  his  grave  without  ever 
discovering  the  original  lie  that  was  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  methods  have  been  frequently 
resorted  to  by  agitators.  Oh,  it  must  be  great  fun  to  be  an 
agitator ! 

I  have  committed  myself  to  the  statement  that  India  does  not 
want  Home  Rule,  and  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  nothing  but 
the  truth,  though  I  admit  it  is  “only  a  guess.” 

The  self-elected,  highly-educated  gentlemen  who  claim  to  re¬ 
present  the  Aryan-Dravidian-Negroid- Arab-Afghan-Mogul-I lulo- 
Chinese  millions  (although  very  few  individuals  among  those 
millions  have  ever  heard  of  them)  will  tell  me  that  I  have  guessed 
wrong,  but  I  shall  stick  to  my  guess  till  they  show  me  some 
reason  why  their  guess  should  be  better. 
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It  may  be  asked,  “If  India  does  not  really  demand  Home  Rule, 
what  leads  these  honest  patriots  to  state  that  she  does?  ” 

The  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Racial  hatred.  (2)  Prospect  of  high  salaries.  (3)  A 
natural  dislike  of  alien  rule. 

There  is  no  racial  hatred  among  the  ordinary  people  except 
that  artificially  fostered  by  political  agitators,  but  among  what 
may  be  called  the  M.A.  and  'B.A.  class  it  is  almost  univ'ersal. 
Their  high  standard  of  education  leads  them  to  expect  terms  of 
social  equality  which  is  denied  to  them.  The  social  gulf  (created 
by  the  Indians,  not  by  us)  is  so  enormous  that  nothing  can 
bridge  it. 

They  are  frequently  charming  companions  and  good  sportsmen, 
blit  those  are  not  the  sole  requirements  for  social  equality.  They 
wish  to  mingle  in  our  society  in  which  our  womenfolk  hold  a 
prominent  place,  while  they  keep  their  ladies  in  the  strictest 
seclusion.  They  cannot  eat  with  us  on  account  of  their  caste 
rules,  nor  can  they  even,  as  a  rule,  eat  with  each  other.  And 
the  fact  that  an  Englishman  is  an  eater  of  beef  renders  him 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  worship  the  cow.  These  caste 
rules  are  put  on  one  side  by  the  few  who  visit  England,  but  are 
generally  resumed  in  full  force  on  return  to  India.  They  are 
never  for  one  moment  put  aside  by  the  three  hundred  million 
peasants. 

Many  are  made  actively  seditious  by  sheer  hatred  due  to  uncivil 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  individual  Englishmen.  There  has 
lately  been  a  considerable  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  the 
papers,  one  side  making  the  statement  as  I  do  above,  and  the 
other  maintaining  the  contrary.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  stress  on 
this  point,  but  I  speak  from  long  experience  and  known  facts. 
Leaving  the  question  of  civil  and  military  officials  apart,  let  us 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private  soldier.  The 
British  gamson  in  India  is  normally  from  70,000  to  80,000  men, 
who  are  being  constantly  relieved  by  drafts  from  home.  Thus 
as  soon  as  a  man  has  begun  to  understand  a  little  about  India 
he  returns  to  England,  and  his  place  is  taken  by  a  newcomer,  who 
has  to  go  through  the  same  process. 

A  great  majority  of  these  men  have  very  fixed  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  colour,  and  no  amount  of  teaching  or  lecturing  will 
eradicate  these  ideas.  I  know  that  I  have  persistently  tried  to 
do  so  throughout  my  service,  and  I  must  admit  entire  failure. 
The  author  of  the  Indian  ABC  puts  it  wittily  : — 

T  is  for  Tommy,  who  much  to  his  joy 
Refers  to  the  Subadar-Msjor  as  “Boy.” 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  wrong  and  indefensible,  but  that  is  the 
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way  he  feels,  and  when  an  Indian  gentleman  shares  a  second- 
class  carriage  with  him  the  latter  frequently  has  cause  for 
indignation. 

In  taking  the  soldier  as  an  example  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
he  is  the  only  sinner — far  from  it — but  he  represents  the  biggest 
number,  and  consequently  gives  us  the  best  average.  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  many  excellent  Indians,  admirers  of  our  rule, 
are  turned  into  frantic  Home  Rulers  by  a  single  incident  of  this 
sort. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  who  shall  blame  them? 
Hatred  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  such  movements.  Other 
examples  in  the  world  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  desire  for  Home 
Rule  generally  is  not  so  much  inspired  by  a  belief  that  the  rule  to 
be  substituted  would  be  in  any  way  better  than  the  existing  rule 
as  by  an  artificially  fostered  hatred  of  the  present  rulers. 

The  second  category,  I  cannot  say  whether  large  or  small  (I 
should  like  to  think  the  latter  but  I  believe  the  former),  comprises 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  Official  Civil  List,  where  the 
salary  of  each  officer  is  given  opposite  his  name.  The  perusal  is 
quite  enough  to  make  the  reader’s  mouth  water,  and  the  question 
naturally  springs  to  his  mind  :  “  Why  should  I  not  be  drawing 
one  of  those  fat  salaries  and  handing  out  well-paid  appointments 
to  my  uncles  and  cousins  and  nephews,  without  having  to  undergo 
these  very  trying  examinations  that  are  imposed  on  us  under 
the  present  system?  ” 

I  do  not  think  that  the  third  category  would  include  many  out¬ 
side  the  educated  classes.  India  has  always  had  alien  rule,  and 
she  will  still  have  it  under  the  new  scheme,  as  an  Aryan  Hindu 
is  just  as  much  an  alien  to  a  Dra vidian  or  an  Indo-Chinese  as  an 
Englishman  is,  and  as  for  the  Negroids  .  .  .  well,  we  won’t 
bother  about  them,  any  more  than  the  Home  Rulers  wdll. 

To  come  down  to  bedrock,  the  Aryan  Hindu  is  just  as  much 
an  alien  as  ourselves,  only  he  got  there  earlier  and  has  stayed 
some  3,000  years  longer.  And  there  is  just  this  much  to  be  said 
for  him  as  a  ruler  that  he  really  did  know  how  to  rule.  He 
annexed  all  the  territory  instead  of  legislating,  as  our  Govern¬ 
ment  does,  against  private  British  ownership  of  the  land,  and 
he  worked  home  rule  on  the  lines  of  “  for  me  but  not  for  you.” 
There  wasn’t  much  of  “  all  men  are  equal  ”  about  his  policy  in 
those  days  when  the  caste  system  was  evolved,  condemning 
menial  classes  to  remain  menial  for  ever,  and  placing  the  Brahmin 
on  a  pinnacle  beyond  the  attainment  of  ordinary  mortals.  And 
he  kept  this  up  till  the  advent  of  the  British. 

Hindus  will  admit  that  it  was  only  our  rule  that  gave  menials 
a  chance  and  stopped  human  sacrifice,  etc. 
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In  theory  Indian  Home  Eule  is  presumably  to  be  a  democratic 
rule.  In  practice  I  know  that  many  of  the  higher  caste  nobility 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  return  to  the  old  feudal  system,  where 
the  noble  lord  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land  while  the  peasant 
starved,  a  return  of  the  bad  methods  of  what  we  call  “  the  good 
old  times.” 

If  it  is  to  be  a  democratic  rule  then  we  must  trot  out  that 
ancient  humbug,  “Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,”  and  then  what 
becomes  of  caste?  At  the  present  moment  there  are  castes  in 
India  who  are  polluted  even  by  the  shadow  of  men  of  lower  caste. 
Is  this  all  to  go,  and  shall  we  see  a  parliament  where  sweepers 
jostle  Brahmins,  where  facetious  Negroids  make  cutting  inter¬ 
polations  during  the  Dravidian  Prime  Minister’s  speech,  and  Indo- 
Chinese  combine  with  Afghan  Mahomedans  to  entertain  the 
Mahratta  Leader  of  the  Opposition  at  a  banquet? 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  democratic  home  rule 
can  never  exist  side  by  side  with  a  caste  system,  and  caste  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  usage  of  three  thousand  years  will  not  melt  away 
in  a  night. 

So  when  ”  swaraj  ”  appears  it  will  necessarily  be  a  Brahmin 
“raj  ”  as  far  as  the  Hindus  are  concerned. 

The  Mahomedans  have  no  caste  system,  and,  would  fit  more 
easily  into  the  new  puzzle,  but  they  can  be  saved  all  trouble 
by  our  making  the  Government  a  Hindu  one  (as  it  inevitably  will 
be,  whether  it  is  made  so  or  not),  and  leaving  it  to  the  Hindus 
to  live  up  to  their  recent  declarations  of  love  for  their  Mahomedan 
brothers. 

A  distinguished  Hindu  gentleman  said  to  me  recently  :  “  Of 
course  it  will  be  a  Hindu  Government.  It  is  obvious  that  Hin¬ 
dustan  is  our  country,  and  we  outnumber  the  Mahomedans  by 
four  to  one.  But  we’ll  look  after  the  Mahomedans  all  right.” 
And  I  have  no  doubt  they  will. 

As  for  the  present  Hindu-Mahomedan  rapprochement,  the 
movement  is  obviously  a  purely  political  one.  However  much 
such  a  rapprochement  is  to  be  desired,  it  is  among  those  few 
things  in  this  world  to  which  the  word  “impossible  ”  can  be 
applied.  It  can  only  be  made  possible  by  the  Hindu  ceasing  to 
be  a  Hindu,  and  the  Mahomedan  ceasing  to  be  a  Mahomedan. 
A  brief  perusal  of  a  translation  of  the  Koran  will  make  this  clear 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  his  own  opinions. 

Not  only  is  there  the  Hindu-Mahomedan  difficulty  to  overcome, 
but  many  similar  cases  of  racial  and  religious  antagonism,  which 
are  dormant  under  our  impartial  rule,  must  inevitably  come  to  the 
surface  when  our  rule  is  exchanged  for  that  of  parties  interested 
in  one  or  other  of  the  factions. 
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Like  all  political  movements,  the  Indian  movement  has  to 
invent  its  own  vocabulary,  and  the  two  most  prominent  words  in 
the  present  agitation  are  “Swadeshi”  and  “Swaraj.”  The 
words  “Swadeshi”  and  “Swaraj,”  meaning  “Home  products" 
and  “Home  Eule,”  have  been  current  in  India  for  many  years 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  ever  been  taken  seriously  except 
by  the  politicians. 

When  the  Swadeshi  agitation  was  at  its  height  I  heard  a  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  at  a  stall  in  the  bazaar  complain  to  the  seller ; 
“But  this  is  Indian  made;  I  want  really  good  stuff,  real  Euro¬ 
pean,”  and  this  was  far  from  being  the  solitary  occasion  on  which 
I  heard  remarks  to  the  same  effect. 

A  genial  Hindu  friend  of  mine,  in  the  course  of  many  conver 
sations,  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  “Swadeshi” 
business.  Among  others  he  told  me  the  following  story  : — 

“I  was  in  the  cloth  business  then,  and  had  a  lot  of  good 
English  sheeting  on  my  hands  in  Calcutta.  When  this  swadeshi 
business  began  it  looked  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  a  ruined  man. 
The  agitation  in  Calcutta  was  very  fierce,  and  peo{)le  were  being 
intimidated  to  prevent  them  purchasing  European  goods. 

“I  am  an  honest  man,  but  I  felt  that  the  unfair  compulsion 
of  the  agitators  absolved  me  from  the  sinfulness  of  deception ;  in 
fact,  it  was  obvious  that  deception  alone  could  save  me  from 
bankruptcy.  Thousands  of  yards  of  cloth  were  lying  unsold  in  my 
store,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  the  sale  being  ever  re¬ 
opened.  So  I  closed  my  place  of  business  and  set  up  in  another 
})art  of  the  town.  I  bought  an  india-rubber  stamp  for  three  rupees 
with  the  following  legend  :  — 

SWADESHI.  MADE  IN  BOMBAY. 

RAM  JIWAN. 

and  with  this  excellent  apparatus  I  converted  my  English  cloth 
into  the  very  best  home-made  article  by  stamping  these  magic 
words  on  every  yard  of  the  cloth. 

“I  added  considerably  to  the  price,  and  sold  the  whole  lot  like 
hot  cakes  in  a  few  days.” 

One  effect  of  the  agitation  at  that  time  was  the  official  abolition 
of  the  word  “native,”  which  had  been  used  up  to  that  time  to 
express  exactly  w  hat  it  means,  and  the  substitution  of  the  word 
“Indian,”  which  has  a  not  very  precise  meaning.  In  a  desire  to 
placate  the  touchy  feelings  of  the  agitators,  who  considered  the 
good  old  word  “native  ”  derogatory,  the  fact  was  overlooked  that 
there  w’ere  other  races  in  the  world  already  claiming  the  family 
name  of  Indian.  To  make  the  new  edict  really  useful,  a  further 
edict  should  have  been  promulgated  forbidding  the  Bed  Indians 
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of  America,  and  the  West  Indians  of  Jamaica,  to  use  the  term. 
As  this  was  omitted  by  an  oversight  the  term  obviously  remains 
very  vague. 

The  use  of  the  word  Indian  to  cover  all  the  various  races  in 
what  we  call  India  is  apt  to  give  the  general  public  an  idea  of 
homogeneity  which  is  the  exact  contrary  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  There  is  a  greater  divergence  of  race  and  language  in  India 
than  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  And,  while  the  suggestion  of 
"Home  Hide  for  Europe  ”  would  be  held  a  vague  and  meaningless 
one,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  a  similar  expression  when 
dealing  with  this  vast  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  races  in  a 
land  which  has  a  greater  area  than  the  whole  of  Europe  (exclud¬ 
ing  Russia),  and  where  220  different  languages  are  spoken. 

The  official  introduction  of  the  new  term  (which  is  not  capable 
of  translation  into  the  native  languages)  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
ordinary  inhabitant  of  India,  who  very  rightly  sees  nothing 
derogatory  in  the  word  “native,”  and  in  his  own  speech  invariably 
uses  the  word  “desi,”  w’hich  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
‘native.” 

I  dwell  on  this  point  as  showing  the  extreme  susceptibility  of 
the  educated  Indian  w'ho  sees  some  insult  in  common  expressions 
which  are  used  with  no  derogatory  meaning.  It  is  just  this 
‘touchiness  ”  which  makes  him  so  difficult  to  deal  with. 

A  distinguished  statesman  some  years  ago  had  the  temerity  to 
speak  of  a  “black  ”  man,  and  was  called  to  account  for  it.  True, 
most  of  the  Indian  races  are  not  actually  black,  but,  to  refer  again 
to  their  own  vernacular,  my  beloved  Punjabis  (who  are  the  least 
black)  always  spoke  to  me  of  themselves  as  ”  we  black  (kala) 
people.”  Thus  an  expression  that  is  common  among  the 
people  themselves  becomes  an  insult  in  the  mouth  of  an 
Englishman, 

The  word  “white  ”  is  equally  used  of  us  in  the  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  unpleasant,  and  I  Rave  never  complained  to  the  authorities 
of  its  use  to  me  in  this  sense. 

On  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  not  very  long  ago,  I 
gave  a  little  Pathan  girl  some  sugar-cane.  Instead  of  thanking 
me  she  said  quite  simply,  “I  don’t  like  white  men.”  So  I  gave 
her  some  more  sugar-cane. 

I  write  with  no  desire  to  give  offence,  and  I  know  that  nothing 
that  I  have  w  ritten  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  but  the  highly 
susceptible  individuals  who  represent  the  ruling  caste  of  the 
future  India.  I  do  not  consider  that  they  will  be  as  good  rulers  as 
the  present  British  officials,  but  I  cannot  expect  them  to  agree 
openly  with  me  on  this  point. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  India  should  be  called  on  to  submit  her- 
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self  unwillingly  to  this  terrible  experiment.  That  she  should  be 
called  on  to  endure  it  can  only  be  explained  by  the  Hindu  theory 
of  punishment  in  this  life  for  deeds  committed  in  previous 
incarnations. 

With  all  its  shortcomings  (which  are  numerous)  British  rule 
in  India  has  been  the  greatest  blessing  that  India  has  ever  had  in 
her  long  history. 

A  frequent  complaint  made  against  us  is  that  we  rule  India 
by  force,  and  the  blood  of  the  audience  is  made  to  tingle  by  the 
speaker’s  frequent  references  to  this  point.  But,  after  all,  what, 
Government  can  exist  on  this  side  of  the  millennium  that  does  not 
rule  by  force?  All  systems  of  government  must  be  based  on 
laws,  and  law's  must  be  enforced,  and  force  is  necessary  to  enforce 
them.  The  English  are  credited  with  being  a  law-abiding  race, 
yet  in  England  the  law  finds  it  necessary  to  have  police,  and 
behind  the  police,  in  the  last  resort,  the  soldiers. 

A  solitary  example  to  the  contrary  is  found  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  this  example  merely  serves  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  It  is  just  the  absence  of  force  behind  the  League 
of  Nations  that  will  render  all  their  decrees  of  no  avail,  and  it 
will  never  become  the  great  power  for  good  that  we  all  hope  it 
may  be  until  it  is  able  to  enforce  its  decrees. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  million  people  of  India  have  not  asked  for  self- 
government.  Mr.  Gandhi  and  some  thousands  of  educated 
Indians,  w'ith  the  usual  backing  of  the  small  industrial  population, 
have  asked  for  self-government. 

To  grant  this  will  in  no  sense  give  self-government  to  tlie 
millions  of  India,  but  will  merely  mean  a  substitution  of  some 
thousands  of  Indian  officials  for  the  same  number  of  British 
officials.  The  highest  form  of  representative  government,  as 
exemplified  in  Great  Britain  to-day,  has  many  shortcomings,  and 
this  in  a  land  of  universal  education,  of  small  area,  and  highly 
developed  communications.  How  is  such  a  system  to  be  adapted 
to  a  country  w’ith  an  area  of  a  little  less  than  two  million  square 
miles,  poor  communications,  and  an  illiterate  population  with  a 
philosophic  indifference  to  forms  of  government? 

Any  democratic  form  of  government  is  impossible  among  a 
I)eople  tied  by  the  bonds  of  a  rigid  caste  system. 

The  only  hope  for  India  is  that  the  present  system  of  dyarchy, 
coupled  W'ith  Mr.  Gandhi’s  fanatical  propaganda  demanding 
immediate  surrender  of  the  reins  of  government  to  himself  and 
his  loquacious  supporters,  will  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  neces¬ 
sitating  interference  from  the  present  rulers  that  will  indefinitely 
defer  the  further  proposed  changes. 
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Apostles  of  direct  action  are  apt  to  find  that  their  line  of  action 
produces  results  directly  opposed  to  those  anticipated. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Lord  Leading  has  at  last  reluctantly 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  what  is  called  a  “coercive  ”  policy. 
The  coercion  consists  in  putting  into  operation  the  simplest  laws 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  community.  This 
blessed  word  “coercion  ”  is  one  of  the  best  assets  of  the  mob 
orator.  It  always  makes  the  blood  boil,  and  boiling  blood  is  the 
first  ingredient  necessary  to  make  revolutionary  soup. 

A  large  number  of  agitators  have  been  recently  arrested ,  tried , 
and  sentenced  to  varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  These  men 
throughout  the  recent  agitation  have  stated  that  they  meant  to 
break  the  law  and  to  compel  Government  to  arrest  them.  Now 
that  the  Indian  Government  have  taken  them  at  their  word  they 
pose  as  martyrs  and  denounce  the  cruelty  of  such  measures. 

In  commenting  on  these  arrests  in  a  speech  to  the  Bengal 
Mahajan  Sabha  in  December  last,  Lord  Reading  said:  “These 
arrests  are  in  most  instances  forced  upon  the  Government.  The 
Government  does  not  seek  them,  no  Government  would  wish  tn 
make  arrests  of  this  character.  But  the  avowed  policy  is  to 
compel  the  authorities  to  arrest,  and  when  the  arrests  have  taken 
place,  to  arouse  sympathy  for  the  persons  arrested,  and  a  number 
of  citizens  of  this  city  and  elsewhere,  including  particularly  the 
more  youthful,  are  swayed  by  emotion  at  the  thought  of  those 
persons  being  in  prison.  Then  demonstrations  are  made  to  force 
the  Government  to  make  more  arrests.” 

What  is  worthy  of  remark  is  that  these  arrests  have  so  far 
evoked  no  protest  at  all  from  the  three  hundred  millions.  They 
are  quite  silent  about  it,  and  are  doubtless  delighted  (if  I  may 
guess). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  situation  is  not  dangerous.  The 
masses  may  at  any  moment  be  aroused  to  fury  by  well-timed  mis¬ 
statements. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  by  no  means  opposed 
to  normal  progress  in  India,  and  I  think  it  right  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  India  should  be  gradually  admitted  to  a  greater  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  But  to  give  India  this  mis¬ 
called  Home  Rule  without  very  long  and  careful  preparation  ex¬ 
tending  over  many  years,  would  be  to  bring  untold  suffering  and 
misery  on  the  silent  millions  who  (pace  Mr.  Gandhi)  are  voiced 
by  none. 

When  all  the  w’orld  is  mad  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  the 
Indian  agitators  for  sharing  in  the  general  insanity. 

L.  C.  Ddnsterville. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  THEATRE  IN 
SOVIET  RUSSIA. 


During  the  last  seven  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  continue  njy 
research  into  the  Theatre  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  I  have 
done  so  in  spite  of  immense  difficulties  produced  hy  a  state  of 
war,  and  since  the  war,  hy  the  appalling  economic  conditions  of 
the  countries  of  the  great  dehdcle.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
ask  three  questions  :  What  work  has  the  Theatre  done  during  the 
great  crises  of  the  war?  What  state  of  mind  of  each  nation 
does  this  work  reveal  How  do  the  psychological  results  from 
one  theatre  compare  with  those  of  another?  That  is,  what  state 
of  national  mind  does  the  work  of  the  Theatre  in  each  country 
reveal ,  and  how  does  one  state  compare  with  another  ? 

This  year  I  have  been  compelled  to  vary  my  questionnaire,  so 
to  speak.  A  long  journey  across  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
brought  me  to  one  country,  at  least,  to  which  my  usual  questions 
were  unsuited.  I  found  that  in  Soviet  Russia  the  questions  to 
be  asked  were  not  those  concerning  the  work  of  the  Theatre,  but 
those  concerning  the  changes  effected  by  the  Revolution  on  the 
form  of  the  Theatre,  its  repertory,  its  performers,  its  methods  of 
production,  and,  above  all,  its  audience.  I  say  above  all  on  its 
audience  because  it  is  the  Revolution  operating  upon  an  audience 
which  has  brought  the  changes  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 
That  is  to  say,  for  once  in  the  history  of  the  Theatre  a  great 
political  event  has  determined  the  form  of  the  Theatre  by  first 
of  all  determining  its  audience.  It  is  not  rare  for  the  audience 
to  determine  the  Theatre,  but  it  is  rare  for  politics  to  do  so. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  Russian  Theatre  has  entirely 
changed.  That  it  has  not  reached  the  full  development  of  its 
present  form  (which  is  called  Proletarian)  is  true,  but  even  this 
culmination  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer  unless  there  is  a 
sudden  change  of  Government,  or  reversal  of  Government  policy, 
to  restore  the  upper-  and  middle-class  character  of  the  Theatre, 
and  to  revive  private  enterprise.  To  understand  this  remarkable 
change  it  is  necessary  to  glance  back  some  years  to  a  time  when 
the  Theatre  was  working  under  the  old  conventional  hourgrois 
system.  At  that  time  the  Russian  Theatre  was,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  capable  of  being  considered  under  three  classes.  State, 
private,  and  progressive.  The  State  playhouses  (great  and  small) 
were  the  well-known  Government-subsidised  variety.  The 
private  answered  to  our  commercial  playhouses.  And  the  pro¬ 
gressive  included  a  variety  of  places  of  entertainment,  Studio 
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theatres,  Art  theatres,  Literary  theatres,  of  a  semi-coimnercial 
and  co-operative  character,  and  mainly  intended  by  their  pro¬ 
moters  to  express  revolt.  The  first  class,  the  j^eat  and  small 
State  playhouses,  vi'ere  principally  concerned  with  an  exhibition 
of  the  old  and  new  classics,  from  Euripides  and  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere  down  to  Ibsen,  Gogol,  Griboyedof,  Ostrovsky,  Dostoiev¬ 
sky,  and  Turgeniev.  The  second  class  existed  on  light  Parisian 
fare,  and  the  kind  of  importations  from  other  countries  that 
suited  the  comfortable  patrons  of  the  Bourgeois  Theatre.  The 
third  class  came  within  the  category  of  the  Free  Theatre,  and 
accordingly  employed  all  its  cooks  to  dish  up  the  hot  and  strong 
ingredients  of  that  movement,  such  as  little  and  lonely  lives 
mercilessly  dissected.  The  psychological  analyses  thus  obtained 
were  very  often  served  up  with  the  most  extreme  expressionist 
trimmings.  As  history  reveals,  the  Free  Theatre  movement  pro¬ 
vided  far  more  aesthetic  fare  than  the  State  and  private  play¬ 
houses  put  together.  But  its  work  was  mainly  experimental, 
wliereas  the  others  exhibited  standard  goods. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  for  a  time  these  three  remained  un¬ 
changed.  Bussia  continued  to  welcome  the  best  of  a  repertory 
taken  from  the  classics  and  moderns  of  Western  Europe,  to  con¬ 
sume  the  light  fare  at  the  private  playhouses,  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  extreme  exhibitions  at  the  progressive  ones.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  I  could  quote  a  long  list  of  pieces  to  show  that  the  national 
psychology  expressed  during  this  period  by  these  playhouses  fell 
into  definite  phases,  as  at  Theatres  outside  Bnssia. 

With  the  decisive  Revolution  of  October,  1917,  came  a  marked 
period  of  transition.  The  change  at  first  was,  however,  not  very 
conspicuous  owing  to  several  circumstances.  For  one  thing,  the 
revolutionists  w^ere  too  closely  occupied  taking  measures  to  meet 
the  German  advance  on  Petrograd,  with  civil  war,  with  demon¬ 
strations  for  the  new  Government,  with  the  Armistice  and  the 
Peace  Treaty,  to  turn  to  organising  the  Theatre.  Accordingly 
it  was  permitted  to  follow  its  normal  course.  Apparently 
it  did  so  without  troubling  overmuch  about  the  Revolution  except 
to  afford  a  sort  of  relief  from  the  worst  features  to  all  who  wanted 
to  throw  aside,  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  duties,  burden,  and  strain 
of  the  vast  drama  of  which  they  were  actors,  and  not  merely 
spectators.  In  this  way  the  Theatre  really  formed  a  theatre 
within  a  theatre,  and  one  which  closed  its  door,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  the  one  which  contained  it,  without  interference  from 
Communist  censorship.  That  it  reflected  very  little  of  the  action 
of  the  vast  drama  without,  very  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Revolution,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  aims  for  which  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  being  fought,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
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pieces  produced  during  the  season  of  1917-18  were  later  put 
upon  the  index  by  the  new  heads  of  the  Theatre  Departments 
and  others  were  boycotted  by  the  workers  themselves,  who,  sup. 
ported  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  in  association  with  the  ! 
Communist  censorship,  came  to  impose  upon  the  Theatre  the 
Proletarian  movement  by  revising  old  plays  and  selecting  new 
ones,  symbolical  and  realistic,  according  to  a  strict  Proletarian 
standard.  Among  the  authors  and  composers  whose  pieces  were 
produced  at  this  period  at  Petrograd  one  notes  Pimsky-Korsa- 
koff,  Tchaikovsky,  Pushkin,  Ostrovsky,  Scribe,  Bizet,  Andreev, 
Ibsen,  Donnay,  Maeterlinck,  Gogol,  Euripides.  At  Moscow, 
Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Gorky,  Wilde,  Debussy,  Griboyedof, 
Andreev,  Tolstoi,  Maeterlinck,  Turgeniev,  Dostoievsky,  Tchek- 
hof,  Tchaikovsky,  Glinka,  and  many  other  established  authors 
and  composers.  The  performance  during  this  period  of  pieces 
like  The  Blue  Bird,  The  Cherry  Orchard,  and  The  Three  Sisters, 
does  not  escape  attention.  It  is  curious  because  the  streets  of 
Moscow  w’ere  literally  soaked  in  blood. 

There  was  a  period,  then,  when  the  Eevolution  did  not  embrace 
an  attempt  to  change  the  great  conventional  Theatre  formed  by 
the  State,  private,  and  progressive  playhouses.  At  the  same 
time  it  certainly  gave  birth  to  a  rather  w’onderful  child  of  its  own. 
The  removal  of  restraint  added  another  feature  to  the  stirring 
times  in  Eussia.  The  Eevolution  had  the  effect  of  releasing  the 
workers,  soldiers,  and  peasants  to  free  expression,  with  the  result 
that  hundreds  of  little  playhouses  sprang  up,  promising,  as  time 
went  on,  to  influence  the  whole  of  the  Eussian  people.  The 
movement  was  especially  apparent  among  the  workers  who,  under 
the  new  system,  found  themselves  subject  to  comparatively  few 
restraints  at  home,  possessing  new  ideals,  ideas,  and  vision,  and 
therefore  in  need  of  a  freer  and  more  personal  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion  than  the  conventional  Theatre  offered.  In  fact,  they  wanted 
to  do  theatrical  things  for  themselves.  As  a  result  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  construct  their  own  world  of  entertainment.  I  will 
come  to  the  form  and  advance  of  this  Mass  Theatre  presently. 

A  glance  at  the  programmes  for  1918-19  reveals  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  playhouses  were  open — the  State  drama  and  opera  houses, 
a  number  of  private  playhouses,  and  several  free  or  experimental 
playhouses,  including  the  Art  Theatre,  Vera  Kommissarzhevsky 
Theatre,  Studio  Theatre,  Moscow  Kammerspiel,  and  Petrograd 
Art  Cellar.  In  the  State  and  private  playhouses  the  theatrical 
exhibitions  continued  on  the  old  lines.  The  Free  Theatre  offered 
a  w  ide  choice  of  savouries  served  up  with  extreme  expressionistic 
settings.  This  means  that  the  “decoration  ”  movement  was 
being  continued  without  interference,  and  was  yet  to  enter  that 
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stage  which  showed  that  the  Government’s  policy  towards  art 
was  that  art  is  capable  of  being  utilised  for  intensifying  and  illus¬ 
trating  political  and  revolutionary  propaganda.  Some  of  the 
productions  especially  treated  in  the  expressionistic  manner  were 
Wedekind’s  Box  of  Pandora,  Strauss  and  Hoffmannsthal’s 
Electro,  Calidasa’s  Sakuntala,  Marinetti’s  Electric  Puppets, 
Shakespeare’s  King  Lear,  Wilde’s  Salome,  in  an  ultra-cubist 
dress,  Shakespeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  works  by 
Offenbach,  Mozart,  Wagner,  Pushkin,  Puccini,  and  Debussy. 
The  inclusion  of  Wedekind  shows  that  there  was  little  or  no 
official  interference  with  the  Theatre.  Also  that  the  Theatre 
itself  was  strangely  detached  from  the  current  of  life  at  a 
moment  when  the  latter  was  running  at  its  intensest.  It  has 
been  stated  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government 
throughout  to  leave  the  Theatre  alone.  But  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  subsequent  development  and  change  of  the  Theatre  which 
began  definitely  to  show  themselves  in  1918.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  Theatre  was  now  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
Proletarian  Theatre,  guided  by  the  main  principles  which  the 
Soviet  Government  foi-mulated  as  necessary  to  the  purpose. 
These  principles  were  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  proletariat  to  the  utilisation  of  the  old  and  the  new  culture, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  purely  proletarian  forms  of 
art  which,  besides  being  created,  can  be  drawn  from  the  genuine 
old  works  of  culture  and  imparted  to  the  new,  and,  further,  in 
the  belief  that  art  and  drama  are  mighty  forces  capable  of  in¬ 
fluencing  great  masses  of  people  by  emotions  and  ideas,  es[>ecially 
in  the  form  of  political  and  revolutionary  propaganda. 

So  though  the  Proletarian  Theatre  was  not  actually  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  moment  just  described  it  was  coming.  The  hurricane 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  developments  of  the  New  Republic, 
and  the  influence  of  working-class  opinion  had  enormously 
altered  the  conditions  of  life  outside  the  Theatre.  At  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  in  the  public  institutions,  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
every  direction  it  was  the  members  of  the  lower  and  working 
classes  that  were  establishing  themselves,  and  the  society  formerly 
called  bourgeois  was  being  disjiersed  rapidly  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  members  had 
already  departed  or  were  preparing  to  depart  to  less  exacting 
countries.  Thus  almost  every  breakwater  had  been  demolished 
by  the  inrush,  and  old  cultural  institutions  were  either  being 
swept  aw’ay  or  adapted.  The  new'  Proletarian  Theatre  was  being 
formed.  This  was  a  Theatre  designed  to  be  the  common  property 
of  the  w’orkers.  That  is,  it  was  to  belong  to  the  combination  of 
forces  which  had  captured  the  Government,  established  them- 
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selves  as  the  superior  class  (according  to  Marxian  doctrine)  whidi 
the  other  classes  were  expected  to  serve,  and  reserved  to  them- 
selves  all  that  had  formerly  been  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  of  society.  It  was  even  prepared  to  reserve 
culture,  for  in  the  spring  of  1918  a  Proletcult  movemeut  was 
started,  and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  Proletcult 
Theatre  in  active  existence  at  Petrograd,  which  not  only  pro- 
duced  high-class  plays  but  produced  them  according  to  the  latest 
methods  of  production.  Thus  Verhaeren’s  Hebei,  Poinaiu  Hol¬ 
land’s  The  Storm  in  the  Bastille,  and  Bessalko’s  Masoyi,  appeared 
to  show  that  the  ethical  and  cultural  sides  of  the  Theatre  were 
undergoing  revision  according  to  a  proletarian  and  revolutionary 
standard. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  said  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  leave  the  Theatre  alone  and  the  moveuients  it 
contained  to  develop  or  perish  in  combat  with  outside  ethical  aud 
social  movements  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  If  they  argued  that 
a  new  society,  composed  of  workers  who  were  prepared  to  impose 
their  proletarian  philosophy  upon  all  forms  of  expression  and  to 
commit  any  extravagance  to  make  their  own  expression  effective, 
would  suffice  to  alter  not  only  the  machinery  of  the  State  but  the 
spirit  and  form  of  social  expression,  they  did  not  rest  there,  for 
not  only  did  the  Soviet  administration  become  directly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  heads  of  the  Theatre  Departments,  as  in  the  case 
of  Stanislavsky  and  Meyerhold,  who  fulfilled  official  posts  and 
duties,  but  they  exercised  a  very  strict  censorship,  and  they  used 
the  Theatre  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  disseminating  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  Communist  ideas,  even  invading  the  still  un¬ 
nationalised  private  playhouses  for  the  purpose.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  facts  and  figures  on  the  use  of  the  Theatre  and  theatri¬ 
cal  matter  for  political  propaganda  appeared  among  the  details 
of  the  Budget  of  the  Political  Administration  of  the  Republic  in 
1919.  The  Budget  itself  for  the  second  half-year  of  1919  reached 
the  sum  of  664,217,000  roubles.  One  of  the  details  was  the  care 
of  the  Red  Army  aud  the  dissemination  of  agitation  literature, 
books,  and  papers  in  the  war  zone,  on  which  159,000,000  roubles 
was  spent.  During  August,  September,  and  October  6,519,0(K) 
copies  of  printed  matter  were  distributed.  These  included  24,000 
copies  of  theatre,  music,  and  cinema  literature.  By  November 
1st  the  Soviet  administration  had  a  store  of  no  less  than  225,000 
copies  of  theatrical  print. 

Towards  the  end  of  1919  the  Theatre  in  Russia  may  be  said  to 
have  been  changing  under  the  influence  of  elements  prepared  to 
impose  their  strong  characteristics  upon  it.  In  particular  changes 
were  noticeable,  here  and  there,  in  repertory,  methods  of  pro- 
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duction,  and  performers.  The  Theatre  was  no  longer  the  privi¬ 
leged  guest  of  the  Revolution,  no  longer  tolerated  under  its  own 
form  because  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  had  no  time  to  attend 
to  it.  It  is  true  the  Government  had  not  yet  obtained  full  control 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Theatre.  But  they  were  fully  aware  that 
they  had  no  greater  opposition  than  the  pre-Revolution  type  of 
play  which  was  still  being  represented.  As  though  to  strengthen 
this  opinion,  there  was  Stanislavsky  producing  Balldyna,  a  poem 
by  a  nineteenth-century  Polish  author  upholding  the  Catholic 
attitude  towards  marriage,  monogamy,  and  honour  in  direct 
opposition  to  Communist  belief.  There  were  still  three  classes  of 
playhouse — State,  private,  and  progressive.  The  State  playhouses 
were,  however,  nationalised  (communalised  in  the  provinces)  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  private  enterprises  were  as  yet  un¬ 
nationalised  and  continued  to  play  French  boulevard  pieces,  but 
their  days  were  numbered.  The  free  theatres  existed  on  a  basis 
of  compromise.  If  Stanislavsky  of  the  Art  Theatre  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  red,  he  was  on  the  all-red  route. 

As  matters  stood  at  this  moment  it  could  be  seen  that  there 
was  a  gradual  strengthening  of  the  movement,  which  began  in 
small  ways  in  1918,  towards  a  Proletarian  Theatre — a  movement 
that  derived  support  from  another  movement,  namely  the  Prolet- 
cult,  promoted  by  a  federation  of  workmen  associated  with 
literary  and  art  clubs  and  leagues,  who  were  feeling  their  way 
towards  new  forms  of  art  in  harmony  with  their  own  experiences, 
which  had  been  quickened  by  the  Revolution.  The  Mass  Theatre 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  was  beginning  to  effect  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  histrionic  methods  which  announced  that  acting  was 
passing  from  professional  deputies  to  the  people  themselves. 
Mass  or  collective  representations  were  spreading  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  their  extremely 
popular  and  simple  characteristics.  There  were  tw’O  kinds  of 
collective  or  mass  production  and  representation,  the  great  and 
the  small.  The  latter  was  the  application  of  the  mass  principle 
on  a  small  scale  by  innumerable  small  groups  of  people.  The 
“theatre  ”  was  usually  a  small  stuffy  room.  There  was  a  tiny 
stage,  but  no  footlights  or  prompter.  The  play  consisted  of  a 
revolutionary  or  appealing  theme  which  had  been  sketched  out 
by  the  stage  manager  to  the  actors.  These  were  left  to  fill  in 
the  theme  in  such  a  way  that  the  action  and  dialogue  admitted 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  small  audience.  In  this  way  the 
audience  were  brought  into  the  action  of  the  play  and  gradually 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  reached  a  climax  with 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  some 
of  the  reforms,  such  as  that  aiming  to  unite  actors  and  audience. 
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with"  which  we  in  England  were  greatly  preoccupied  before  the 
war,  and  which  Europe  and  America  have  been  discussing  for 
years  past,  have  become  actually  applied  and  without  discussion 
in  Soviet  Kussia.  The  co-operation  between  the  spectators  and 
the  stage  is  complete.  The  great  mass  production  was  the  appli. 
cation  of  the  mass  principle  on  a  large  scale.  This  usually  took 
place  in  the  open  and  consisted  of  the  representation  of  political 
mysteries,  such  as  The  Storming  of  the  Winter  Palace.  The 
action  of  this  particular  ‘  ‘  mystery  ’  ’  took  place  in  the  large  open 
.square  before  the  Winter  Palace  at  Petrograd,  and  over  100,000 
persons  took  part  in  it.  It  unfolded  the  downfall  of  the  Kerensky 
administration  and  the  rise  of  the  Lenin  one.  The  whole  thing 
was  carried  out  by  the  people,  assisted  by  professional  players, 
and  it  was  so  natural  that,  as  people  were  attracted  to  the  scene 
from  streets  surrounding  the  square,  they  spontaneously  joined 
in  the  action.  Thus  by  the  time  the  climax  was  reached  and 
Kerensky  hastily  beat  a  retreat  and  Lenin  took  his  place,  or  was 
acclaimed,  there  was  a  vast  multitude  to  raise  a  shout  of  victory, 
in  which  even  the  vessels  on  the  Neva  took  part  by  firing  salvos, 
thus  joining  their  voices  to  the  rest. 

A  very  great  deal  could  be  written  about  the  proletarian  theatri¬ 
cal  activities  of  this  period.  But  a  few  facts  must  suffice.  The 
members  of  the  Petrograd  Proletcult  took  part  in  an  interesting 
experiment  in  the  winter  of  1919-20.  This  took  the  form  of  the 
representation  of  a  cycle  of  the  People’s  Bevolutionary  Movements 
in  Russia.  The  cycle  included  the  following  historical  move¬ 
ments  :  (1)  The  Bolotnikow  Movement ;  (2)  The  Basin  Move¬ 
ment  ;  (3)  The  Pugatschew  Movement ;  (4)  The  Dekabristen 
Movement ;  (5)  The  Peasant  Movement,  after  the  Manifesto  of 
1861 ;  (6)  The  Movement  of  January  22nd,  1905  ;  (7)  The  Decem¬ 
ber  Movement  in  Moscow.  The  dialogue  was  largely  improvised 
by  the  players  after  the  stage  manager  had  read  over  each  his¬ 
torical  episode  to  them.  Another  of  these  dramatic  improvisations 
appeared  in  the  performance  of  The  Red  Year  by  the  Petrograd 
Dramatic  Studio.  The  piece  was  in  eight  pictures  :  January 
22nd,  1905 ;  A  Student’s  Family  in  Moscow ;  A  Mutiny  in  the 
Military  Prison;  The  Arsenal;  The  Police  Watch;  Barricade: 
At  the  Front ;  On  the  General  Staff.  These  performances  were 
entirely  of  a  collective  and  improvised  character.  The  players 
were  young  professionals  and  amateurs.  It  seems  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  tendency  towards  mass  and  improvised  representations 
was  very  widespread.  Numerous  theatrical  circles  were  springing 
up  in  the  provinces  among  the  peasants  as  w'ell  as  among  the 
workers  and  students.  In  one  district,  Busuluski,  the  peasants 
not  only  improvised  important  pieces,  but  they  very  skilfully  made 
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the  necessary  scenery  and  dresses  without  help  of  any  kind,  and 
this  at  a  moment  when  materials  for  the  purpose  were  extremely 
difficult  to  get.  In  Astrakhan  a  revolutionary  piece,  The  Sacrifice 
to  Freedom,  was  improvised  in  the  Tartar  speech.  In  short,  a 
very  long  list  of  collective  and  improvised  exhibitions  could  be 
quoted  if  space  permitted. 

One  other  important  development  of  the  Mass  Theatre  move¬ 
ment  about  this  time  deserves  to  be  noted,  namely  the  first 
Congress  of  the  Workers  and  Peasants  Theatre,  which  took  place 
in  Moscow  in  November,  1919.  The  delegates  to  this  Congress 
fell  sharply  into  two  parties,  which  contended  throughout  for 
possession  of  the  Theatre.  One  party,  the  Proletarian,  consisting 
of  Communists  and  Militarists  fought  for  a  Proletarian  Theatre 
and  all  this  implies.  The  other,  the  Peasant  party,  fought  for 
a  Theatre  of  a  more  conservative  type  in  which  mysticism  and 
Utopianism  were  to  be  expressed.  The  whole  discussion  was 
very  long,  and  embraced  a  multitude  of  ethical  and  aesthetic 
questions  with  w'hich  students  of  the  European  Theatre  are 
familiar.  A  very  great  significance  can  be  attached  to  this  Con- 
;iress,  for  it  was  so  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Theatre  as  to 
stand  practically  alone.  Never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
the  workers  and  peasants  of  a  great  nation  met  together  in 
solemn  conclave  to  discuss  the  theatrical  situation,  the  essential 
reforms  of  the  Theatre,  and  to  decide  on  the  best  means  to  make 
the  Theatre  take  its  rightful  place  as  a  great  popular  representative 
institution — that  is,  an  institution  of  the  people.  In  England 
the  workers  behave  towards  the  Theatre  as  though  it  does  not 
exist. 

Important  events  occurred  to  alter  the  theatrical  situation  in 
Soviet  Russia  as  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  1919.  For  the  first 
time  in  hi.story  there  was  a  Soviet  State  in  which  there  were  only 
two  classes,  the  proletariat  and  the  peasants.  The  latter  repre¬ 
sented  the  large  majority  of  the  population,  and  owing  to  their 
numerical  superiority,  their  command  of  the  food  production, 
and  their  determined  opposition  to  certain  acts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  requisition,  they  threatened  to  force  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  modify  their  Communist  policy.  Indeed,  recently  the 
Government  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  new  policy  towards 
the  peasants,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  direction 
the  Theatre  is  taking,  at  least  for  some  time. 

The  opening  of  1920  saw  definite  organisation  at  work  in  the 
Theatre  and  changes  taking  place,  still  imposed  from  without. 
There  was  a  development  of  the  mass  movement  just  referred 
to,  there  w’as  an  automatic  disappearance  of  the  private  and  pro¬ 
gressive  playhouses,  there  was  a  further  proletarian  shaping  of 
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repertory,  methods  of  production,  and  performers  in  the 
nationalised  and  partly  nationalised  playhouses,  and  there  was  a 
widening  of  the  use  of  the  Theatre  which  by  this  time  had 
become  put  to  two  separate  uses.  On  the  one  hand  it  served 
the  purpose  of  a  Theatre,  though  one  whose  aim  was  education 
and  propaganda.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  public  meeting, 
place  for  large  gatherings  of  the  comrades  in  Eed  Russia,  where 
the  delivery  of  inflammatory  ana  other  political  speeches  by  home 
and  foreign  delegates,  against  great  red  banners  and  immense 
printed  texts,  took  place.  The  State  and  Communal  playhouses 
were  organised  partly  on  a  national  and  partly  on  a  proletarian 
basis.  In  the  first  place  they  were  subsidised  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  undertook  to  supplement  the  takings  in  order  to  meet 
working  expenses  if  these  happened  to  be  in  excess  of  profits. 
Thus,  suppose  the  expenses  were  ^£100  and  the  takings  ^40,  the 
Government  would  give  £60.  Admission  was  by  ticket,  which 
was  to  be  had  free  or  for  a  small  sum.  Tickets  were  distributed 
by  the  Trade  Unions  and  big  industrial  firms,  which  meant  that 
only  organised  workers  got  them.  These  playhouses  were  taken 
over  by  the  Commissary  of  Education  wdth  Lunacharsky  at  the 
head,  with  the  object  of  making  them  accessible  and  their  exhibi¬ 
tions  suitable  to  all  members  of  the  community.  They  left  the 
choice  of  plays  and  operas  and  the  control  of  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  theatrical  workers.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
professional  players  came  under  the  head  of  workers  since  pro¬ 
fessionals  w^ere  not  recognised  in  Soviet  Russia.  No  professional 
unions,  in  the  English  sense,  were  allowed.  Everybody  in  the 
Theatre  belonged  to  the  Theatrical  Workers’  Union.  According 
to  the  method  of  constructing  Trade  Unions  in  Soviet  Russia, 
as  soon  as  an  individual  receives  pay  in  any  occupation  he  becomes 
automatically  a  member  of  the  particular  occupational  Trade 
Union.  Thus  all  engaged  in  the  production  of  art  forms  are 
members  of  the  Art  Workers’  Trade  Union.  The  concession 
w  hereby  theatrical  workers  w’ere  put  in  control  of  certain  activities 
of  the  Theatre  did  not  mean  that  the  Government  exercised  less 
vigilance  over  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Proletarian 
Theatre.  Censorship  was  very  strict.  Moreover,  the  theatrical 
workers  themselves  had  become  so  shaped  by  circumstance  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  able  to  apply  purely  personal 
or  artistic  standards  to  the  choice  of  repertory.  They  were  now 
in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  from  whom  they  received  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  Their  condition 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  observation  made  by  Stanis¬ 
lavsky  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  Speaking  of  the  extreme  difficulties 
under  which  his  communalised  company  struggled  he  said:  “I 
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ought  to  fall  on  the  necks  of  my  players  and  thank  them  deeply 
for  coining  to  the  theatre  at  all.  Think  what  it  means,  miles 
on  foot  to  the  theatre,  then  back  again  on  foot  at  midnight, 
hungry,  frozen,  and  thoroughly  exhausted.  This  is  the  daily 
tale.”  Further,  there  was  the  new  audience  to  be  considered.  The 
players  found  themselves  compelled  to  express  the  proletarian 
emotions,  otherwise  they  would  have  had  an  hostile  audience  or 
no  audience  at  all.  The  latter  w'as  the  case  with  Stanislavsky, 
who  complained  at  one  moment  that  the  workers  refused  to  come 
to  see  Strindberg’s  or  Tolstoi’s  later  work,  and  therefore  he  was 
obliged  to  offer  them  Shakespeare’s  light  comedies  (ds  You  Like 
//,),  or  Dickens  or  Goldoni.  And  this  without  “  decoration,”  for 
scenery  and  dresses  were  unobtainable. 

In  the  circumstances  noted,  of  the  Theatre  being  practically 
a  Government  education  and  propaganda  department,  of  the 
theatrical  workers  being  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  players  being  compelled  to  appeal  to  proletarian  emotions,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  by  the  spring  of  19‘20,  the 
Theatre  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Communist 
experiment,  according  to  w’hich  all  public  educational,  art,  and 
drama  institutions  were  to  be  brought  within  the  proletarian 
system,  and  w’ere  to  be  shaped  to  produce  purely  proletarian 
forms  of  expression  by  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  thought 
and  action  of  workers  and  peasants. 

The  particular  form  which  the  encouragement  took  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  new  audience  and  the  new  fare.  Workers,  peasants, 
Red  soldiers,  Cossacks,  and  children,  together  with  a  sprinkling 
of  officials,  occupied  boxes,  stalls,  and  circles.  But  the  most 
wonderful  sight  was  the  children.  White-clothed  children  flowed 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  They  literally  crowned  the  heights.  The 
Gods  had  changed  to  Cherubim.  And  their  enthusiasm  drowned 
all  other  enthusiasm.  In  this  way  the  Soviet  Government  opened 
a  new  world  in  the  belief  that  in  the  children  of  Eussia  lies  the 
future  of  Russia.  And  the  fare  for  the  new  audience — popular 
works  by  Glinka,  Eirnsky-Korsakoff ,  Rossini,  Borodin,  Seroff, 
Delibes.  All  through  1920  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1921 
tliere  was  a  veritable  glut  of  old-fashioned  ballet  divertissement . 
The  Government,  it  is  said,  spent  more  money  on  this  variety 
of  entertainment  than  on  all  the  workers  of  the  metal  trades.  It 
was  felt  by  them  that  dance  movement  would  touch  most  deeply 
the  feelings  of  a  people  who  have  a  passion  for  dancing.  For  a 
similar  reason  there  was  a  revival  of  old-fashioned  melodrama, 
such  as  Hugo’s  Buy  Bias,  and  Schiller’s  William  Tell,  in  which 
all  emotions  and  their  outw^ard  expression  are  so  naive  and 
exaggerated  that  they  are  immediately  intelligible  to  the  most 
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primitive  mentality.  With  these  revivals,  of  course,  went  the 
disappearance  of  outstanding  Russian  playwrights,  among  them 
Andreev,  Gorky,  Tchirikof,  Blok,  Yushkevitch,  Tchekhof, 
Evreinov,  Gorky  had  written  one  or  two  Red  plays,  and 
Tchekhof’s  one-act  farces  were  played  by  the  workers  and 
soldiers. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  by  the  summer  of  1921  a 
Proletarian  Theatre  had  arisen  in  Soviet  Russia  answering  to  the 
])lan  of  the  Government,  assisted  by  the  will  of  the  new  com¬ 
munity.  This  institution  was  capable  of  being  studied  in  four 
parts  :  (1)  The  Cultural  Theatre,  which  aimed  to  educate  through 
primitive  emotions.  (2)  The  Great  Mass  Theatre,  roofed  and 
unroofed,  w'hich  competed  with  the  crimson-draped  stage  of  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Kremlin  by  exhibiting  political  satires  in 
which  red  fire ,  overthrow  of  the  old  rulers,  and  an  audience  filing 
out  singing  the  “  Red  Flag  ”  were  outstanding  features.  (3)  The 
Tjittle  Mass  Theatre,  consisting  of  innumerable  rooms,  cellars, 
studios,  some  without  stage,  footlights,  or  prompter,  where  col¬ 
lective  improvisations  were  given,  and  the  action  passed  partly 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  partly  among  the  audience,  on  the 
doorstep,  in  the  street,  down  below,  on  the  roof,  anywhere. 
(4)  The  Children’s  Theatre,  which  revealed  that  children  are 
l)eing  treated  wdth  the  greatest  consideration,  and  that  in  return 
they  are  educating  and  enlightening  themselves  over  the  head  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Hdntly  Carter. 
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The  study  of  currency  questions  is  distasteful  to  most  persons, 
partly  because  the  variety  of  opinions  amongst  those  who  recog¬ 
nise  the  importance  of  the  subject  suggests  the  impossibility  of 
discovering  the  truth,  partly  because  the  problems  assume  a  new 
form  for  every  generation.  After  each  great  controversy  on  the 
subject,  the  main  principles  seem  to  be  settled,  never  again  to  be 
called  in  doubt  :  in  time  fresh  questions  arise,  the  old 
conclusions  are  thrown  aside,  and  the  principles  have  once 
more  to  be  contested,  before  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at  as  to  their  application  to  the  facts  of  the  day.  Thus 
Ricardo,  after  the  discussions  in  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
confidently  asserted  that  so  much  had  been  written  on  currency 
that  only  the  prejudiced  were  ignorant  of  its  true  principles,  and 
was  rash  enough  to  add  :  — 

“  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  fifty  years  hence,  that  bank  directors 
and  Ministers  gravely  contended  in  our  times,  both  in  Parliament  and 
before  committees,  that  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  un¬ 
checked  by  any  power  in  the  holders  of  such  notes,  to  demand  in  exchange 
either  specie  or  bullion,  had  not,  nor  could  have,  any  effect  on  the  price 
of  commodities.” 

Twice  fifty  years  have  passed,  and  in  our  own  time  we  have 
heard  both  bank  directors  and  Ministers  contending  that  the 
unchecked  issue  of  notes  by  Government,  not  redeemable  in 
bullion,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  prices.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  now,  when  the  effects  of  inflation  are  better  understood, 
that  such  views  could  have  prevailed  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  it 
would  be  sanguine  to  assume  that  they  may  not  reappear  when 
the  problem  next  presents  itself  in  some  slightly  altered  form. 
There  is  no  subject  in  which  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  so  quickly 
forgotten. 

For  the  time  being  we  have  once  again  arrived  at  the  stage 
that  had  been  reached  in  Ricardo’s  time,  and  there  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  effect  on  prices  of  an  inflation  or  deflation 
of  the  currency.  On  the  further  question  of  the  effect  of  falling 
or  rising  prices  on  the  well-being  of  the  community  there  is  still 
much  difference  of  opinion,  though,  long  before  the  words  inflation 
and  deflation  had  found  their  way  into  the  vocabulary  of  currency, 
the  results  of  these  processes  had  been  described  in  words  that 
might  have  been  written  to-day,  so  closely  do  they  correspond 
to  the  experiences  through  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last 
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seven  years.  In  his  Essay  on  Money  and  Coins,  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Joseph  Harris,  whom  Lord 
Liverpool  classes  amongst  the  eminent  writers  on  the  subject, 
expresses  himself  as  follows  :  — 

“  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  a  sudden  flux  of  money ;  the 
enriching  of  one  part  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  a 
change  of  manners  among  all  ranks,  some  perhaps  for  the  better,  and 
some  for  the  worse  ;  until,  this  tide  having  spent  itself,  things  are  again 
resettled,  though  perhaps  in  quite  a  new  form.  .  . 

“  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tide  of  money  is  a-running-out ;  during 
this  all  trade  will  stagnate,  some  merchants  and  shopkeepers  will  break ; 
some  manufactures  will  be  laid  aside  ;  many  hands  w’ill  be  unemployed, 
and  murmurs  and  complaints  will  be  heard  among  all  sorts  of  people 
concerned  in  trade.” 

The  description  is  almost  prophetic  in  its  accuracy.  At  the 
present  time  we  in  this  country  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
second  part  of  it. 

In  an  article  in  the  May  number  of  The  Fortnightly  Review, 

I  instanced  the  depression  that  had  followed  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  dollar  in  America  as  a  warning  of  the  convulsions  likely  to 
attend  the  policy  of  restoring  the  sovereign  in  this  country  as 
recommended  by  the  Cunliffe  Committee.  Since  February,  1921, 
when  the  article  was  written,  the  miners’  strike  has  occurred,  and 
the  country  has  escaped  by  the  narrowest  margin  from  more 
serious  disaster.  Labour  has  been  left  depressed,  disturbed,  and  sus¬ 
picious,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of  its  members  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  with  further  reductions  of  wages  threatening  those 
who  are  still  employed.  The  connection  between  the  official 
currency  policy  and  the  disorganisation  of  employment  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  compel  recognition,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  history  of  1921  has  not  yet  been  learned,  and  the  majority 
of  those  who  speak  and  write  on  the  subject  counsel  perseverance 
in  the  policy  that  has  caused  so  much  suffering — the  policy  of 
deflation. 

The  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  have  their  origin  in  deep- 
seated  causes,  beyond  the  influence  of  any  Government,  but  they 
have  been  aggravated  and  brought  to  a  head  by  the  policy  which 
the  authorities  have  deliberately  adopted  in  the  handling  of  the 
cuiTency.  When  Labour  insists  on  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Government  it  is  substantially  in  the  right,  though  it  is  itself 
so  far  from  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
cry  for  a  still  lower  level  of  prices.  Falling  prices  this  year 
brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  calamity ;  a  great  part  of  the 
public  seek  for  still  lower  prices  as  the  only  remedy. 

Outside  of  the  ranks  of  Labour,  which  is  allured  by  the 
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nhantom  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  these  views  appear 
to  be  most  tenaciously  held  by  those  whose  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  prosperity  of  foreign  trade,  and  who  overlook  the 
much  greater  importance  of  the  home  trade.  In  Great  Britain, 
with  a  large  manufacturing  population  dependent  for  its  subsist¬ 
ence  on  the  sale  of  its  products  abroad,  the  foreign  trade  is  rela¬ 
tively  of  more  importance  than  elsewhere,  but  even  in  Great 
Britain  the  home  trade  preponderates,  and  any  obstruction  to  it 
reacts  on  the  other.  Unless  the  miller  can  make  a  profit  on  his 
flour  and  the  baker  on  his  bread  there  will  be  little  importation 
of  wheat ;  unless  the  motor  and  similar  industries  flourish  there 
will  be  a  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  rubber ;  if  the  working 
population  are  depressed  and  unemployed  their  condition  will 
react  on  the  imports  of  tea  and  coffee,  of  eggs  and  cheese  and 
bacon.  And  if  these  imports  decline  there  will  be  a  reduced 
market  abroad  for  tlie  manufactured  products  with  which  we  pay 
for  them,  and  this  in  turn  means  a  diminishing  import  of  raw 
materials  for  our  factories.  Not  only  is  the  home  trade  more 
important  quantitatively  than  the  foreign,  but  the  soundness  of 
the  former  is  the  basis  of  all  prosperity  in  the  latter. 

This  j)oint  requires  to  be  emphasised  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  tendency,  in  most  utterances  on  the  subject,  to  leave  out  of 
account  the  importance  of  the  smooth  working  of  the  internal 
mechanism  of  exchange,  and  to  exaggerate  the  part  that  the 
unsteadiness  of  the  foreign  exchanges  plays  in  obstructing  the 
return  to  prosperity.  Thus  a  writer  in  a  high-class  journal  refers 
contemptuously  to  the  home  trade  as  a  mere  “  taking  in  of  one 
another’s  washing  ”  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  for  a  moment 
to  treat  this  expression  .seriously,  since  even  the  casual  making 
of  such  a  comparison  in  such  a  quarter  reveals  a  profound  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  nature  of  wealth.  The  implication  is  that  the 
home  trade  makes  no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  as  being  nothing  more  than  a  transfer  from  one  pocket 
to  another.  In  fact,  however,  far  from  taking  in  each  other’s 
washing  we  do  not  even  attempt  our  own  ;  we  divide  the  labour. 
The  builder  provides  the  laundry,  the  water-companies  the  water, 
the  soapmaker  the  soap,  the  laundry  owner  the  labour.  We  may 
not  approve  the  charges  or  the  results,  but  the  work  is  done  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently  than  if  we  did  it  for  our.selves ;  and  primi¬ 
tive  societies  have  in  consequence  to  be  content  with  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  washing.  The  builder,  the  water-companies, 
the  soapmaker,  and  the  laundryman  make  actual  additions  to  the 
national  wealth,  as  much  as  the  tea-grower  or  the  rubber- planter, 
and  moreover  leave  the  rest  of  the  community  free  to  make  other 
additions  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their  powers  and  training. 
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In  tlie  absence  of  a  mechanism  of  exchange  there 
would  be  no  inducement  to  create  more  wealth  than  the 
individual  required  for  bare  subsistence.  By  the  aid  of 
that  mechanism  each  man  can  devote  himself  to  the  task 
in  which  he  is  most  skilled,  but  any  hindrance  to  free  and 
fair  exchange  weakens  the  inducement  to  industry.  The 
producer  must  have  confidence  in  his  power  to  exchange  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  his  labour  on  fair  terms,  and,  when  money  has  been 
introduced,  this  implies  that  he  can  count  on  the  value  of  his 
pecuniary  remuneration.  When,  however,  money  is  itself  con¬ 
stantly  varying  in  value  all  calculations  are  upset,  industry  is 
impeded,  and  the  producer  becomes  a  gambler.  Stability  iu  the 
monetary  unit  of  value  is  essential. 

This  necessity  is  well  recognised  in  the  case  of  foreign  trade, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  complaint  of  the  hindrances  arising  from 
variations  in  the  “  exchanges  ” — that  is,  from  variations  of  our 
own  measure  of  value  in  terms  of  the  measures  employed  else¬ 
where.  The  wording  of  these  complaints  frequently  suggests  that 
our  own  measure  is  stable,  and  that  any  variations  (except  where 
America  is  concerned)  are  attributable  to  the  flighty  policy  of 
foreign  countries. 

This  failure  to  recognise  the  instability  of  the  pound  may  be 
illustrated  hy  the  belief  that  lower  prices  are  necessary  for  the 
success  of  our  foreign  trade,  without  reference  to  the  cause  by 
which  they  are  brought  about.  If  we  could  reduce  the  real  cost 
of  production  by  improvements  in  manufacture  or  by  increasing 
in  any  way  the  efficiency  of  labour,  we  should  gain  a  definite 
benefit  in  competition  with  the  foreigner,  but  no  similar  benefit 
results  when  the  lower  prices  are  merely  the  expression  of  an 
alteration  in  the  value  of  the  pound,  caused  by  deflation  of  the 
currency ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  support  the  policy 
of  bringing  down  prices  in  this  country  are  often  illogically 
obsessed  by  the  vision  of  Germany’s  underselling  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  process  of  raising  them  by 
inflation. 

On  the  assumption,  which  explicitly  or  implicitly  underlies  all 
these  discussions,  that  deflation  means  a  lowering  of  the  price- 
level,  and  inflation  a  raising  of  it  in  the  country  concerned,  the 
various  stages  of  the  two  policies  may  be  analysed  as  follows, 
commencing  with  deflation  : — 

(1)  The  First  Fall  of  Prices. 

The  immediate  effect  is  unfavourable  to  the  producer.  The 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  has  laid  in  a  stock  of  raw  material 
at  the  old  level  of  prices,  and  he  pays  wages  fixed  at  that  level. 
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If  the  deflation  follows  a  period  of  inflation  the  producer  has 
probably  also  borrowed  money  in  some  form  for  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  trade,  and  his  interest  charges  remain  the  same  as 
before.  The  nominal  cost  of  production  is  thus  unaltered,  while 
the  price  of  the  finished  article  tends  to  fall.  Or,  to  express  it 
otherwise,  the  real  cost  of  production  has  been  temporarily 
increased,  because  the  remuneration  of  the  worker,  though 
unchanged  in  its  pecuniary  amount,  has  been  raised  by  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  pound,  and  the  burden  of  interest 
charges  has  become  heavier.  The  changed  value  of  the  pound  is 
reflected  in  the  price  of  the  finished  article  before  it  affects  wages 
and  long  before  it  affects  the  charge  for  interest.  The  producer 
must  face  the  loss.  If  it  is  serious  or  likely  to  be  continuous  he 
closes  down  or  he  ceases  to  pay  dividends ;  if  it  is  very  serious 
he  may  go  into  the  bankruptcy  court. 

(2)  The  Period  of  Adjustment. 

Gradually  matters  improve.  New’  supplies  of  raw  material  cost 
less,  and  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living  enables  the  employer 
to  raise  the  question  of  reducing  wages.  In  this  he  must  eventu¬ 
ally  succeed,  but  rarely  without  dispute  and  friction,  and  not 
improbably  at  the  cost  of  a  strike. 

(3)  The  Period  when  all  Adjustynents  save  those  of  Interest  on 
Borrowed  Money  have  been  Completed. 

When  all  prices  and  wages  have  been  adjusted  to  the  new’ 
value  of  the  pound,  then  in  the  absence  of  any  change  in  the 
labour  required  the  relative  values  of  commodities  are  unchanged. 
The  producer  is  now  able  to  sell,  say  for  T800,  an  article  for 
which  he  was  formerly  obliged  to  charge  £1,000,  but,  all  other 
commodities  and  services  having  fallen  in  the  same  proportion, 
he  is  neither  better  nor  worse  off  than  before.  (1  leave  out  of 
account  the  payments  on  borrow’ed  money,  which  introduce 
further  complications  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producer.)  One 
pound  now’  represents  the  same  command  over  wealth  as  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  did  before  the  deflation. 

The  question  then  arises  how  far  the  advocates  of  cheapness 
are  right  in  thinking  that  this  lowering  of  prices  benefits  the 
export  trade.  Let  us  suppose  the  foreign  country  to  be  France, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  franc  to  remain  steady  in  France 
(luring  the  period  of  deflation  of  the  currency  in  England.  If  the 
exchange,  prior  to  that  period,  stood  at  50,  the  English  manu¬ 
facturer  w’ould  receive  in  France  50,000  francs  for  his  goods  worth 
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i:i,CK)0.  When  the  price  is  reduced  to  ±‘800  he  will,  unless  the 
exchange  alters,  receive  only  40,000  francs,  with  which  be  can 
purchase  in  France  only  four-fifths  of  the  commodities  he  formerly 
received  for  his  goods.  The  individual  it  may  be  said  is  no  worse 
off  than  before,  as  he  can  exchange  his  40,000  francs  for  i‘800,but 
the  nation  suffers.  Its  exports  to  France  are  paid  for  with  only 
four-fifths  of  the  produce  of  French  labour  that  was  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  an  equivalent ;  it  loses  a  fifth  of  the  produce  it  received 
under  the  old  arrangements.  If  British  labour  was  formerly  over- 
valued  with  reference  to  French  this  result  may  be  beneficial  to 
trade  ;  it  means  that  the  British  workman  must  work  harder  or  re¬ 
ceive  less,  and  it  may  be  the  only  way  of  bringing  that  hard  fact 
home  to  him.  If  it  was  not  so  over-valued  then  the  exchange  will 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  pound  having 
become  more  valuable  here  while  the  franc  retains  its  old  value 
in  France,  the  exchange  will  move  in  our  favour,  and  when  it 
reaches  62J  the  producer  will  receive  50,000  francs  for  his  £800, 
and  export  will  be  unaffected  one  way  or  the  other.  The  result 
of  deflation,  then,  is  that  in  the  first  stage  the  producer  suffers, 
the  employer  loses  his  profit  and  the  workman  his  employment; 
in  the  second  stage  there  is  friction  between  employer  and 
employed ;  in  the  third  there  is  either  a  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  country’s  labour,  or  else  everything  reverts  to  its  old  level, 
without  any  compensation  for  the  unsettlement  of  trade,  the 
.  los.ses  of  the  employer,  and  the  distress  of  the  employed. 

To  turn  now  to  inflation,  it  is,  as  already  said,  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  that  those  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
“  prices  coming  down  ”  here  are  equally  convinced  that  Germany 
gains  some  extraordinary  advantage  by  the  opposite  process  of 
depreciating  the  mark,  and  thus  raising  prices  in  Germany.  Why 
the  low'ering  of  prices  should  benefit  our  foreign  trade,  and  the 
raising  of  them  be  good  for  the  German,  is  hard  to  understand, 
but  the  latter  theory  has  a  plausibility  that  is  ab.sent  from  the 
former.  In  the  first  stage  the  German  employer  undoubtedly 
benefits.  He  has  his  stock  of  raw  materials  at  the  old  prices; 
the  wages  of  his  workmen  are  unaltered ;  he  can  still  afford  to 
sell  at  the  old  price,  though  he  can  command  a  higher  nominal 
price  in  his  own  country.  He  may  even  divert  a  portion  of  his 
increased  home  profits  to  the  reduction  of  his  price  to  the 
foreigner ;  he  may  resort  to  dumping.  In  the  second  stage  he 
loses  his  advantage,  the  price  of  raw  materials  goes  up,  and  sooner 
or  later  wages  must  be  raised.  In  the  third  stage  the  depreciation 
of  the  mark  is  reflected  in  the  exchanges,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
deflation,  everything  returns  to  its  old  level.  That  inflation 
gives  only  a  transient  stimulus  to  trade  is  shown  by  the 
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rapidity  of  the  descent  of  the  mark  from  one  low  level 
to  another.  Germany  may  for  a  short  time  dump  cheap  goods 
into  foreign  countries  by  the  temporary  sweating  of  her  workmen 
and  the  fiermanent  robbery  of  the  classes  on  fixed  incomes,  but 
the  benefit,  if  it  can  be  called  a  benefit,  of  the  inflation  is  short¬ 
lived,  and  a  terrible  reckoning  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  when 
she  attempts  to  stabilise  her  currency. 

Neither  deflation  nor  inflation  have  any  permanently  beneficial 
effect,  save  in  so  far  as  they  encourage  the  inducement  to  work. 
They  are  alike  drugs,  but  while  inflation  has  a  temporarily  stimu¬ 
lating  effect,  deflation  is  an  opiate.  Inflation  encourages  specu¬ 
lation,  while  deflation  conduces  to  inertia.  If  intoxicants  are 
essential,  stimulants  in  moderation  are  preferable  to  opiates,  but 
the  nation  is  in  the  soundest  position  that  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  drugs  altogether.  So  long  as  some  countries,  as  most  of 
those  on  the  Continent,  refuse  to  abjure  stimulants,  while  Great 
Britain  and  America  continue  to  indulge  in  opiates,  so  long  there 
can  be  no  settled  conditions  in  trade,  and  the  foreign  exchanges 
must  continue  in  their  present  chaotic  state. 

The  established  remedy  for  the  stabilisation  of  the  exchanges 
is  to  link  the  various  measures  of  value  to  a  precious  metal — a 
method  that  has  tradition  and  intelligibility  in  its  favour.  It 
would  be  a  reversion  to  pre-war  conditions,  and  a  revival  of 
arrangements  by  which  most  currencies  have  for  ages  been  regu¬ 
lated.  If  practicable  at  all  it  could  be  brought  into  operation 
with  the  minimum  of  inconvenience,  and  business  could  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  old  familiar  lines.  These  are  great  advantages. 
The  question  is  whether  they  are  within  our  grasp  without  sacri¬ 
fices  that  are  excessive. 

For  the  past  year  or  more  effect  has  been  given  to  the  policy 
of  the  Cunliffe  Committee  with  a  view'  to  the  restoration  of  the 
pre-war  sovereign.  At  the  cost  of  grave  injury  to  production, 
of  unprecedented  friction  with  the  w'age-earners,  and  of  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  and  suffering,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  A  few  more  such  efforts  and  the  pound  may  once  more  be 
able  to  look  the  dollar  in  the  face.  But  the  country,  nearly 
wrecked  by  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months,  is  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  withstand  further  blows  of  the  same  description.  The 
success  of  the  policy  would  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

As  it  is  thus  impossible,  except  at  great  sacrifice,  to  provide 
the  gold  necessary  to  establish  the  convertibility  of  the  pound 
on  its  old  basis,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  gold  content  of 
the  sovereign  should  be  reduced — a  solution  for  which  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  The  policy  of  substituting  a  smaller  gold  coin 
for  the  sovereign  would  not,  how’ever,  without  much  controversy, 
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commend  itself  to  the  national  judgment.  It  would  be  stigma¬ 
tised  as  dishonourable  by  many  whose  opinion  carries  weight, 
and  by  the  bankers  generally ;  by  the  public  it  would  be  regarded 
as  a  debasement  of  the  currency  and  all  the  resources  of  invective 
would  be  employed  to  oppose  it.  Even  were  this  opposition 
overcome,  further  disputes  would  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  diminu- 
tion.  In  other  countries  there  would  be  similar  difficulties,  and 
as  the  mint-price  fixed  in  each  would  affect  the  value  of  gold  in 
all  the  others,  it  would  be  necessary  to  review  the  decisions  already 
come  to,  and  possibly  to  change  in  international  conference  the 
mint-prices  independently  determined  by  each  nation.  The 
process  of  a  return  to  gold  cannot  therefore  be  a  speedy  one,  and 
it  may  even  be  dangerous  until  the  currency  requirements  of 
the  w'orld  are  better  understood.  Yet  the  situation  calls  for 
immediate  alleviation. 

It  is  a  bad  workman  who  complains  of  his  tools,  and  the  first 
step  is  to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  currency  as  it  exists, 
putting  aside  all  idea  of  any  change  that  will  alter  it  as  a  measure 
of  value.  The  warnings  of  the  Cunliffe  Committee  against  im¬ 
provident  finance  should  be  framed  in  letters  of  gold  ;  their  advice 
as  to  the  restoration  of  gold  in  the  currency  should  find  a  home 
in  the  same  limbo  of  vain  imaginings  as  the  Indian  Currency 
Committee’s  recommendation  of  a  golden  rupee.  The  policy  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  stable  measure  of  value  should  be  substituted 
for  that  of  reverting  to  an  old  measure  which  the  war  has  rendered 
obsolete.  Our  own  recent  experiences  and  those  of  America  do 
not  suggest  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  a  monopoly  of  currency 
wisdom,  or  that  deflation  is  a  remedy  suitable  for  universal 
adoption.  Foreign  nations  may  w'ell  take  warning  from  us. 
They  are  unlikely  to  be  so  unwise  as  to  attempt  the  restoration 
of  the  pre-war  values  of  their  currencies ;  they  might  be  more 
inclined  to  follow  our  example  if  w^e  took  our  stand  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  stability. 

Recourse  to  gold  being  for  the  time  impracticable,  and,  without 
international  agreement,  mischievous,  it  is  desirable  that  some 
scheme  be  adopted  for  the  stabilisation  of  the  currency  by  inde¬ 
pendent  national  action.  There  are  methods  by  which  an 
approach  to  stability  can  be  secured,  and  that  which  first  suggests 
itself  is  the  adjustment  of  the  currency  by  reference  to  the  systems 
of  index  numbers  devised  by  the  economists.  Other  modes  of 
stabilisation  that  would  avoid  the  national  prejudice  against  the 
abandonment  of  traditional  devices  in  favour  of  new-fangled 
iheories  may  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  have  technical 
experience,  but  the  feasibility  of  the  method  indicated  above  seems 
to  be  established  by  the  experience  of  the  last  seven  years.  A 
policy,  which  by  inflation  could  reduce  the  pound  to  one-third. 
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and  subsequently  by  deflation  could  raise  it  again  to  one-half  ^  of 
its  former  value,  could  equally  well  be  so  worked  as  to  keep  the 
value  practically  constant.  To  the  objection,  unfortunately  too 
well  founded,  that  Governments  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor 
the  honesty  to  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  such  a  policy, 
there  are  two  answers. 

In  the  first  place  the  proposal  does  not  involve  the  assumption 
by  Governments  of  any  power  that  they  do  not  exercise  at 
!  present ;  it  merely  suggests  a  method  by  which  the  exercise  of 
powers  already  in  operation  can  be  guided  and  checked.  In 
■  practice  Governments  inflate  or  deflate  the  currencies  of  their 
I  countries  without  any  principle  save  political  or  financial  oppor¬ 
tunism.  If  their  course  were  marked  out  for  them,  and  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  nation  to  follow'  on  the  chart  the  result  of  the  orders 
i  they  give  from  the  bridge,  the  temptation  to  make  a  wrong  use 
of  their  powers  would  be  sensibly  diminished. 

In  the  second  place,  the  foundation  of  modern  civilisation  is 
justice,  and  if  the  honesty  necessary  to  secure  justice  and  fair 
dealing  between  man  and  man  is  not  forthcoming,  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation.  In  this  country  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  possibility  of  finding  the  necessary  qualities.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  obliged  to  entrust  the  powers  that  it  now  exercises 
in  the  dark  and  autocratically  to  some  independent  body,  bound 
to  carry  out  a  declared  policy,  and  guarded  as  far  as  possible  from 
political  and  financial  influences.  Such  a  body  would  not  be 
exposed  to  greater  outside  pressure  than  Adam  Smith  tells  us  was 
applied  to  the  Scotch  banks  in  their  early  days,  and  it  would 
consist  of  men  of  higher  standing  and  further  removed  from 
outside  influences  than  the  Scotch  banks  were  able  to  command. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  that  its  adoption  would  allow 
of  remedial  action  without  the  delay  attendant  on  international 
agreement.  It  would  not  of  itself  remove  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  but  it  would  banish  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
unsteadiness.  It  w'ould,  moreover,  check  the  injury  that  is  being 
done  to  the  home  trade  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  value  of 
the  pound ;  and  it  would  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  smoothly  working  mechanism  of  exchange,  in  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Nor  would  it  delay  the  eventual  return  to  a  metallic  basis, 
should  that  be  necessary ;  on  the  contrary  it  would  facilitate  the 
process.  The  value  of  the  pound  varies  now  from  year  to  year 
and  from  month  to  month.  If  the  pound  is  to  be  stabilised  in 
gold,  are  we  to  adopt  as  the  measure  the  pound  of  1914  or  1919 
or  1921?  Is  it  to  be  the  pound  of  January  or  of  May  or  of 

.  (1)  Since  this  was  written  in  December,  1921,  there  has  been  a  further 
I  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pound. 
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October?  If  the  pound  were  once  fixed  and  fairly  stable,  one 
factor  of  the  problem  of  reversion  to  gold  would  be  determined- 
it  would  only  remain  to  decide  how-,  having  regard  to  the  supplies 
of  gold  and  the  requirements  of  other  countries,  that  standard 
could,  with  least  disorganisation  of  prices,  be  translated  into  terms 
of  the  precious  metal. 

It  is  not  on  economic  grounds  alone  that  the  provision  of  a 
stable  measure  of  value  is  urgent.  Variability  of  the  measure  in 
terms  of  which  all  contracts  and  bargains  are  expressed  and  all 
services  are  remunerated  has  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  moral  fibre 
of  the  countries  that  permit  its  continuance,  and  while  it  is  as 
yet  too  soon  to  estimate  the  harm  that  has  been  done,  the  signs 
of  it  are  manifest  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  rapid  rise  of 
prices  after  1914  encouraged  the  acquisitive  and  gambling  in- 
stincts.  Labour  did  not  escape  the  infection,  and  the  ease  with 
which  increases  of  wages  were  obtained  taught  it  to  seek  for 
'improved  conditions,  not  in  increased  production,  but  in  more 
pay  for  less  work.  It  will  take  long  to  eradicate  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  magic  path  to  w'ealth  and  comfort  if  only  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  capitalists  would  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  that  hard 
w’oi’k  and  thrift  are  no  longer  necessary  as  of  old.  The  subsequent 
fall  of  prices  tends  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  commercial 
morality  by  insidious  processes  of  which  we  can  just  detect  the 
commencement.  Accounts  from  America  and  India  tell  of  a  new 
spirit  of  repudiation  of  contracts,  when  their  fulfilment,  owing 
to  a  drop  in  prices,  would  he  to  the  detriment  of  one  of  the 
parties,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  avoid  here  a  similar  weakening 
in  the  respect  of  the  man  of  business  for  his  bond,  if  contracts 
are  altered  betw-een  their  inception  and  completion  by  changes 
in  the  measure  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

Stability  of  the  pound  would  be  beneficial  to  the  foreign  trade, 
but  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  mechanism  of  internal  exchange 
that  stability  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  value  of  the 
pound  should  be  fixed  at  such  a  level  as  will  involve  least  injury 
to  existing  interests  (some  injury  there  must  be) ;  and  when  gold 
is  reintroduced  the  welfare  of  the  country  should  not  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  metal,  but  the  metal  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  shoe  should  be  fitted  to  the  foot  and 
not  the  foot  to  the  shoe.  Deflation  and  inflation  alike  should  then 
be  confined  to  their  legitimate  function  of  maintaining  the  price- 
level  determined  on ;  and  resort  to  these  processes  so  as  to  dis¬ 
organise  prices  should  meet  with  the  condemnation  that  has 
always  been  incurred  by  Governments  that  altered  the  metallic 
value  of  their  standard  coin. 


John  0.  Miller. 
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The  long  list  of  polar  explorers  begins  with  the  name  of  Pytheas, 
the  Greek  navigator,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
visited  Arctic  seas  and  brought  back  reports  of  strange  lands  hav¬ 
ing  no  night  at  the  summer  solstice.  Since  then,  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  fragmentary  lines  have  gradually  enclosed  those  mysterious 
blank  spaces  of  our  maps;  but  even  to  mention  the  leaders  of 
exj)editions,  with  the  briefest  summary  of  their  voyages,  would 
fill  many  a  page.  Their  records  stand  permanently  in  capes  and 
bays,  rivers  and  mountains — Chancellor,  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hud¬ 
son,  Baffin,  Mackenzie,  Ross,  Bering,  Scoresby,  Franklin,  Kane, 
Peary,  Nansen,  and  a  hundred  more,  ending  with  Knud  Rasmus¬ 
sen,  for  the  North  ;  Magellan,  Cook,  Biscoe,  Ross,  Borchgrevink, 
Bruce,  Amundsen,  Scott,  and  others  (but  not  so  many),  ending 
with  Shackleton,  for  the  South.  To  the  persistence  of  these 
dauntless  little  companies,  who  in  small  vessels  undertook  the 
most  astounding  voyages,  who  lived  through  months  of  the  unlift¬ 
ing  polar  night  in  the  hope  of  renewed  labours  when  the  sun 
returned,  and  whose  lives  often  depended  upon  a  nice  calculation 
of  rations  or  the  ability  to  act  instantly  in  emergency,  we  owe  all 
our  practical  knowledge  of  the  lands,  oceans,  and  icefields  that 
surround  our  planet’s  poles. 

It  might  be  thought  that  with  the  discovery  of  the  geographical 
and  magnetic  poles  interest  in  these  regions  would  cease.  In  the 
popular  view,  the  poles  were  the  finishing  touch,  the  ultimate  aim. 
But  for  the  explorer,  Arctic  or  Antarctic,  the  sound  of  his  ship 
forcing  her  way  through  the  ice-pack,  the  incomparable  pageant 
of  the  polar  skies,  the  unfriendly  silence  and  leafless  desolation, 
hold  a  call  that  is  as  strong  as  the  call  of  the  East  to  others.  “No 
words  of  mine,”  wrote  Captain  Scott  in  his  diary  for  January, 
1911,  “can  convey  the  impressiveness  of  the  wonderful  pano¬ 
rama.”  “For  a  brief  season  in  the  height  of  summer,”  says 
Herbert  Ponting,  ”  the  Antarctic  is  the  most  wonderful  place  on 
earth.”  Even  the  armchair  thrills,  which  are  all  most  of  us  will 
ever  know  of  these  joys,  inspire  a  sense  of  longing. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  men  who  were  subordinates  in  one 
expedition  leaders  of  another;  Amundsen,  mate  of  the  Belgica, 
the  ship  of  a  Belgian  party  which  went  to  the  Antarctic  in  the 
’nineties,  left  Norway  in  1903  on  the  Gjoa  with  a  total  company 
of  six,  and  reached  Bering  Strait  in  1906,  his  vessel  being  the  first 
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to  complete  the  North-West  passage  by  water.  And  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  expedition  led  by  him  in  1910 — ostensibly  for  the  North 
but  which  turned  southward  and  with  never-failing  good  fortune 
of  w’eather  and  route  located  the  South  Pole,  is  recent  history 
Again,  we  find  Shackleton,  who  was  with  Scott  on  the  Discovery 
in  1901,  equipping  and  leading  his  own  enterprise  on  the  little 
whaler  Nimrod  in  1908,  on  the  Endurance  in  1914,  and  last 
autumn  starting  in  the  Quest  on  the  voyage  which  was  to  cost  him 
his  life.  Mawson,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  Nimrod, 
led  the  Australasian  Antarctic  Exjiedition  of  1911 ;  and  other 
examples  could  be  given  from  members  of  almost  any  company, 
both  staff  and  crew,  who  repeatedly  have  welcomed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  revisiting  those  ice-bound  wastes. 

Apart  from  this  indescribable  charm,  how’ever,  there  is  much 
to  be  done  even  though  those  fascinating  points  where  every 
direction  is  north,  or  south,  have  been  at  last  reached  by  man. 
Polar  expeditions  are  not  pleasure  parties.  Knowledge  of  the 
ocean  bed,  of  winds  and  w’eather,  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  of 
polar  flora  and  fauna,  is  gained  only  by  actual  journeys  and  by 
observations  continued  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  and  while 
men  are  willing  to  go  and  others  willing  to  provide  the  means, 
investigation  of  conditions  near  the  poles  will  be  carried  on. 

Records  of  Antarctic  exploration  date  back  no  farther  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1567  and  1605  the  Government  of  Peru 
sent  expeditions  southw'ard,  one  of  which  discovered  the  New 
Hebrides.  The  Good  News  of  Rotterdam,  in  1599,  was  driven 
far  out  of  her  course  by  storms,  and  by  chance  found  the  South 
Shetlands ;  and  in  this  way,  bit  by  bit,  here  and  there,  the  land 
encircled  by  the  vast  Antarctic  seas  began  to  show  upon  the  map. 
Captain  Cook  added  Southern  Thule  in  1775.  The  whale  fisheries 
were  responsible  for  several  contributions,  and  John  Biscoe, 
R.N.,  when  on  a  sealing  voyage,  discovered  in  1831  Adelaide 
Island. 

The  English  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1839-1843,  in  search  of 
the  South  magnetic  pole,  discovered  Mts.  Erebus  and  Terror 
and  the  famous  Barrier,  which  they  follow’ed  for  450  miles ;  this 
expedition  was  the  most  successful  of  the  earlier  period.  In 
1874  H.INI.S.  Challenger,  the  fir.st  steamer  to  cross  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  made  valuable  sounding  and  dredging  records ;  and  in  1892 
the  surgeons  of  twm  Dundee  whalers  obtained  much  useful 
scientific  information  within  the  Circle. 

On  January  23rd,  1895,  Captain  Christensen,  of  the  Antarctic, 
a  Norwegian  whaler  which  had  sailed  from  Melbourne,  C.  E. 
Borchgrevink ,  a  young  Norwegian  student  who  had  shipped  as 
ordinary  seaman,  and  a  small  party,  landed  near  Cape  Adare — 
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the  first  to  set  foot  on  the  actual  Antarctic  continent.  Other 
expeditions,  Belgian  and  German,  increased  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge  without  creating  any  remarkable  stir,  but  interest 
in  the  Antarctic  was  growing  rapidly,  partly  owing  to  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Sir  Clements  Markham  as  President  of  the  Eoyal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  and  of  the  International  Geographical  Con¬ 
gress  which  met  in  London  in  1895 ;  and  in  1898  the  Southern 
Cross,  under  Borchgrevink,  left  the  Thames  southward  bound. 
This  enterprise  w^as  equipped  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  and  a  party 
of  ten  of  its  members  spent  a  year  on  the  mainland — the  first 
year  so  passed  by  any  man — in  study  of  natural  history  and 
making  observations  of  scientific  value.  On  January  28th,  1900, 
their  ship  reclaimed  them,  and  explorations  were  continued, 
farthest  south  (78°  50')  being  reached  by  sledges  and  dogs — a 
trip  of  sixteen  miles,  which  seems  little  compared  with  the 
strenuous  marches  undertaken  by  later  explorers. 

Sweden,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  organised  South  polar 
expeditions  in  1901.  The  Discovery,  the  British  vessel,  specially 
built  at  Dundee,  sailed  on  August  6th  from  Cowes  under  Com¬ 
mander  E.  F.  Scott,  E.N.,  with  Lieut.  Armitage,  E.N.E., 
second  in  command,  Lieuts.  Eoyds  and  Barne,  E.N.,  Lieut. 
Shackleton,  E.N.E.,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  E.N.  Forty  men,  almost 
all  sailors  of  the  Navy,  formed  the  crew.  This  “  British  National 
Antarctic  Expedition  ”  was  organised  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Eoyal  and  Eoyal  Geographical  Societies,  and  equipped 
under  supervision  of  Sir  C.  Markham,  the  cost  being  borne  by 
the  Government  (one  half),  Mr.  L.  W.  Longstaff  (£30,000),  the 
E.G.S.,  and  Mr.  C.  Harmsworth. 

The  Discovery  began  to  break  records  and  create  precedents. 
Depots  were  laid  on  the  ice  by  spring  journeys  in  1902,  and  on 
November  2nd  Scott,  with  Shackleton  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Wilson,  set 
out  with  dog  sledges  southward  over  the  surface  of  the  Barrier. 
The  outward  380  miles  took  fifty-nine  days,  and  meant  facing 
conditions  entirely  new — a  memorable  achievement.  Under 
the  date  Novemter  27th  we  have  in  Scott’s  Voyage  of  the 
“Discovery"  a  pen-picture  of  the  future  “Boss”  of  the 
Nimrod,  Endurance,  and  Quest,  which  is  of  sad  interest 
now  : 

It  was  my  turn  to  driv’e  to-day  ;  Shackleton  led  and  Wilson  pulled 
at  the  side.  The  whole  proceedings  would  have  been  laughable  enough 
but  for  the  grim  sickness  that  holds  so  tight  a  grip  on  our  poor  team  ; 
Shackleton  in  front,  with  harness  slung  over  his  shoulder,  was  bent  forward 
with  his  whole  weight  on  the  trace  ;  in  spite  of  his  breathless  work,  now 
and  then  he  would  raise  and  half  turn  his  hetid  in  an  effort  to  cheer  on 
the  team. 
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On  the  return  journey  difficulties  abounded.  Shackleton  suffered 
from  bad  attacks  of  snow-blindness,  and  on  January  14th,  1903 
from  shortness  of  breath  and  fits  of  coughing.  “One  of  the  diffi! 
culties  w’e  foresee  with  Shackleton,  with  his  restless,  energetic 
temperament,”  writes  the  leader,  “is  to  keep  him  idle  in  camp 
so  to-night  I  have  talked  seriously  to  him.”  On  the  next  day 
his  state  was  alarming.  Six  days  later  Scott  observes  that  his  sick 
companion  is  improving,  “but  takes  his  breakdown  much  to 
heart,”  and  on  the  24th  “he  is  having  a  cruel  time.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  comes  the  entry  :  “  He  feels  his  inactivity  very  keenly 
poor  chap,  and  longs  to  do  his  share  of  the  work,  but  luckily  he 
has  sense  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  precaution.”  By 
the  30th  Scott  writes  of  Shackleton’s  increasing  weakness,  but 
“luckily,”  he  says,  “Wilson  and  I  are  pretty  fit,  and  we  have 
lots  of  food  ” — this  being  just  after  they  had  found  their  last 
depot  on  the  homeward  route.  The  ship  was  reached  on 
February  3rd,  1903,  but  Shackleton  had  to  wait  and  return  home 
by  the  Morning,  the  relief  vessel  which  had  been  sent  out  under 
Lieut.  Colbeck,  R.N.,  in  the  previous  year,  and  which  sailed 
homeward  a  month  later. 

The  Swedish  party,  under  Nordenskjold,  nephew  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  North-East  Passage,  losing  their  ship,  were  rescued 
by  an  Argentine  gunboat.  The  German  expedition  in  the  Gauss 
was  successful  in  gaining  extensive  and  valuable  scientific  data. 

Another  expedition  under  Mr.  W.  S.  Bruce,  who  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  North  and  South  polar  travel,  accomplished  in  the  Scotia 
the  finest  oceanographical  work  hitherto  done  in  Antarctic  seas. 
Mr.  Mossman,  of  this  party,  established  a  meteorological  station 
in  the  South  Orkneys,  and  kept  records  there  continuously  for 
two  years ;  this  station  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  And  a  French  expedition  in  1904,  under  Dr.  Jean 
Charcot,  in  the  Franqais,  is  an  honourable  addition  to  the  records 
of  the  period. 

Polar  exploration,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  almost  a  habit. 
Shackleton  could  not  resist  the  call,  and  by  January,  1908,  he 
was  once  more  in  Antarctic  surroundings,  his  ship  Nimrod  being 
towed  from  Lyttelton,  N.Z.,  to  the  Circle,  to  save  coal.  Failing 
to  reach  King  Edward  Land,  stores  were  stacked  at  the  base  of 
]\It.  Erebus.  Eight  Manchurian  ponies  were  taken  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  ;  some  of  these  proved  extremely  useful.  Had  the  party 
of  four  which  set  out  on  that  great  southward  journey  not  lost 
their  last  pony  by  its  fall  into  a  crevasse — the  poor  beast  was  to 
have  been  shot  the  same  evening — on  December  7th,  1908,  it  is 
possible  that  Shackleton  and  his  companions  (one  of  whom  was 
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Frank  Wild)  would  have  reached  that  magical  point  where,  if 
they  simply  went  straight  on,  they  w’ould  be  travelling  north.  Only 
ninety-seven  miles  from  the  Pole  on  January  9th,  1909— and  to 
have  to  turn  back  because  food  would  not  last  out !  It  was  a 
moment  to  dishearten  the  most  incurable  optimist ;  and  the  return 
march  of  over  700  miles  was  a  severe  test  of  endurance — to  say  the 
very  least.  Their  only  hope  of  life  towards  the  end  was  to  pick 
up  the  depot  in  the  snowy  expanse,  for  all  food  had  been  con¬ 
sumed  ;  and  to  double  their  sufferings  snow-blindness  and  dysen¬ 
tery  made  their  progress  a  nightmare.  Yet,  through  it  all,  they 
brought  back  heavy  geological  specimens,  great  though  the  relief 
would  have  been  of  even  a  few  pounds  less  weight  to  haul.  This 
splendid  journey  constituted  a  fresh  “  farthest  south  ”  record, 
to  be  beaten  only  by  the  two  explorers  who  separately  reached  the 
Pole ;  and  in  recognition  of  the  admirable  results  attained  by  the 
expedition — the  ascent  of  Erebus  and  the  location  of  the  South 
magnetic  pole  were  tw’o  other  objects  attained — the  Government 
gave  .£20,000  towards  the  expenses,  and  Shackleton  received  the 
Wour  of  knighthood. 

The  British  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1910,  which  Captain 
Robert  Falcon  Scott,  C.V.O.,  R.N.,  was  to  lead,  is  hardly  yet  in 
the  background  of  our  memories,  and  its  story  has  been  well  told 
by  more  than  one  member  of  the  party,  besides  being  given  in 
detail  in  the  published  diary  of  the  leader  who  was  never  to 
return.  The  Terra  Nova,  a  stout  twenty-year-old  Scotch  whaler, 
left  Port  Chalmers  on  November  29th  with  probably  the  most 
competent  staff  that  had  ever  sailed  into  polar  seas,  having  been 
brought  out  from  England  by  Captain  Edward  E.  G.  Evans, 
R.N.  (since  C.B.,  D.S.O.),  who  later  commanded  H.M.S.  Broke 
in  one  of  the  Navy’s  famous  war  episodes  By  December  9th 
they  were  steaming  through  broken  pack  ice,  and  the  scientists 
had  begun  their  work  of  taking  soundings  and  examining  deep- 
sea  organisms.  The  year  1911  “came  like  the  opening  volume 
of  an  exciting  book,”  says  Evans,^  and  as  they  drew  near  land 
he  read  up  Shackleton’s  diary,  and  mused  over  that  foreboding 
telegram  which  Scott  had  received  at  Melbourne — 


“  Beg  leave  to  inform  you  proceeding  Antarctic. — Amundsen.” 

The  ship  party,  in  February,  after  a  short  trip,  brought  news 
that  they  had  seen  Amundsen’s  people  “working  like  ants  un¬ 
loading  their  stores  ’  ’  in  the  Bay  of  Whales,  contemplating  an 
early  summer  venture  for  the  Pole,  and  not  proposing  to  attempt 


(1)  South  mth  Scott.  By  Captain  E.  R.  G.  R.  Evans,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  R.N. 
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serious  scientific  work  of  any  sort.  “Captain  Scott  took  it  very 
bravely,  better  than  any  of  us,”  writes  Evans. 

“  It  was  he  who  initiated  and  founded  Antarctic  sledge  travelling 
it  was  he  w’ho  blazed  the  trail,  as  it  were,  and  we  were  very  sorry  for  him 
for  such  news,  such  a  menace,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  him  a 
happy  winter.” 


So,  setting  their  teeth,  the  British  party  did  their  level  best.  The 
tale  has  been  told  by  Scott  himself  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  by 
Evans,  and  by  Ponting,^  each  in  his  way  adding  colour  and  out¬ 
line  to  a  picture  that  stands  for  ever  as  a  memorial  of  pluck  and 
keenness  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds. 


“  It  is  hard  to  specialise  praise,"  wrote  Scott,  ”  where  everyone  ia 
working  so  indefatigably  for  the  cause.  .  .  .  There  is  not  an  officer  or 
man  who  has  not  done  his  job  nobly.  ...  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  the  extraordinary  and  general  cordiality  of  the  relations  which  exist 
among  our  people.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  statement  of  the  real  truth, 
that  there  is  no  friction  at  all,  will  be  credited.  ...  It  is  a  triumph  to 
have  collected  such  men.” 


■  On  January  15th,  1912,  comes  the  entry  :  ”  Only  27  miles  from 
the  Pole.  We  ought  to  do  it  now.”  But  on  the  next  day  came 
the  sight  they  had  feared  : 


“Jan.  16.  Camp  68.  Height  9760.  T. — 23.5°.  The  worst  has 
happened,  or  nearly  the  worst.  We  marched  well  in  the  morning  and 
cov'ered  m.  Noon  sight  showed  us  in  Lat.  89°  42'  S.,  and  we  started 
off  in  high  spirits  in  the  afternoon,  feeling  that  to-morrow  would  see  us 
at  our  destination.  About  the  2nd  hour  of  the  march  Bowers’  sharp 
eyes  detected  what  he  thought  was  a  cairn  ;  he  was  uneasy  about  it,  and 
argued  that  it  must  be  a  sastrugus.*  Half  an  hour  later  he  detected  a 
black  speck  ahead.  Soon  we  knew  that  this  could  not  be  a  natural  snow 
feature.  We  marched  on,  found  that  it  was  a  black  flag  tied  to  a  sledge 
bearer  ;  near  by  the  remains  of  a  camp  ;  sledge  tracks  and  ski  tracks 
going  and  coming  and  the  clear  trace  of  dogs’  paws — many  dogs.  This 
told  us  the  whole  story.  The  Norwegians  have  forestalled  us  and  are 
first  at  the  Pole.  It  is  a  terrible  disappointment,  and  I  am  very  sorrj’ 
for  my  loyal  companions.  Many  thoughts  come  and  much  discussion 
have  we  had.  To-morrow  we  must  march  on  to  the  Pole  and  then  hasten 
home  with  all  the  speed  we  can  compass.  All  the  day-dreams  must  go 
it  will  be  a  wearisome  return.” 


On  the  17th  Scott,  Wilson,  Oates,  Bowers,  and  seaman  Evans 
(to  be  distinguished  from  Capt.  Evans)  reached  the  South  Pole— 
”  a  horrible  day,  temperature  22°  below  zero,”  and  though  Queen 
Alexandra’s  little  silk  Union  Jack  was  not  to  be  the  first  flag 
planted  there,  no  uncharitable  remark  came  from  any  man. 


(1)  The  Great  White  South.  By  Herbert  G.  Ponting,  F.R.G.S. 

(2)  Sastrugi  are  irregular  raised  patches  of  hard  wind-swept  snow. 
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They  started  well  on  the  return  march,  but  February  brought 
bad  luck — frostbite,  strained  muscles,  and  serious  falls.  Seaman 
Evans,  a  veteran  of  the  Antarctic,  died  on  the  17th  from  concus¬ 
sion.  Exactly  a  month  later  Oates  walked  voluntarily  out  to  his 
death  in  a  bhzzard,  “  the  act,”  wrote  Scott,  whose  own  death  was 
so  near,  ‘‘  of  a  brave  man  and  an  English  gentleman — we  all  hope 
to  meet  the  end  with  a  similar  spirit,  and  assuredly  the  end  is  not 
far.”  On  March  25th,  weak  and  with  the  last  trace  of  hope  gone, 
Scott  pencilled  his  splendid  message  to  the  public,  which  con¬ 
cluded  :  ”  Had  we  lived,  I  should  have  had  a  tale  to  tell  of  the 
hardihood,  endurance,  and  courage  of  my  companions  which 
would  have  stirred  the  heart  of  every  Englishman.” 

In  the  same  year,  on  November  12th,  the  search  party  found 
the  dead,  with  photographs  and  records  all  intact — only  eleven 
miles  from  the  food  that  would  have  revived  and  saved  them.  One 
hardly  knows  whether  sorrow  or  pride  prevails  when  reading  the 
immortal  story. 

And  now  we  must  glance,  in  conclusion,  at  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  1914  Expedition,  undertaken  with  the  aim  of 
crossing  the  South  Polar  continent  from  sea  to  sea — about  1,800 
miles.  Two  ships,  the  Endurance ,  a  new  vessel  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  polar  work,  and  the  Aurora,  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  Terra  Nova,  carried  the  Weddell  Sea  party  and  the  Ross 
Sea  party,  and  the  Endurance  left  the  Thames  on  August  1st. 
News  of  war  arrived  while  the  ship  was  off  Margate.  Sir  Ernest 
immediately,  with  the  consent  of  all  hands,  placed  everything, 
men,  vessel,  and  stores,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  by 
telegram.  Within  an  hour  the  Admiralty  replied  ”  Proceed,”  and 
within  two  hours  a  telegram  came  from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
thanking  the  party  for  their  offer  and  saying  that  the  authorities 
desired  that  the  enterprise  should  carry  on.  Sir  Ernest  was 
particularly  careful  to  emphasise  this  offer  in  the  preface,  dated 
September,  1921,  to  the  smaller  edition  of  his  book,  and  to  explain 
that  when  the  expedition  returned  ‘‘  practically  the  whole  of  those 
members  who  had  come  unscathed  through  the  dangers  of  the 
Antarctic  took  their  places  in  the  wider  field  of  battle.” 

The  Endurance  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  August  8th,  and  the 
tale  of  her  long  drift  in  the  ice-pack,  from  the  day  she  was 
frozen  in,  February  22nd,  1915,  to  the  day  of  her  disappearance, 
November  2l8t,  when  the  sea  swallowed  her  ice-battered  hull,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  Antarctic  travel. 

“  She  has  been  nipped,”  wrote  Worsley,  the  captain,  ”  with  a  million-ton 
pressure  and  risen  nobly,  falling  clear  of  the  water  out  on  the  ice.  She 
has  been  thrown  to  and  fro  like  a  shuttlecock  a  dozen  times.  She  has 
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been  strained,  her  beams  arched  upwards,  by  the  fearful  pressure  •  her 
very  sides  opened  and  closed  agam  as  she  was  actually  bent  and  cun-ed 
along  her  length,  groaning  like  a  living  thing.” 

“  Just  before  leaving,”  writes  Shackleton,  “  I  looked  down  the  engine, 
room  skylight  as  I  stood  on  the  quivering  deck,  and  saw  the  engines 
dropping  sideways  as  the  stays  and  bedplates  gave  way.  ...  It  is  hard 
to  write  what  I  feel.  To  a  sailor  his  ship  is  more  than  a  floating  home 
and  in  the  Endurance  I  had  centred  ambitions,  hopes,  desires.” 

Locked  in  the  ice,  the  party  had  drifted  helplessly  for  about 
1,500  miles,  here  and  there,  backward  and  forward;  and,  after  a 
year,  found  themselves,  strangely  enough,  in  almost  the  same 
latitude  which  they  had  left  twelve  months  before — but  encamped 
on  floating  ice,  without  their  ship.  A  terrible  time  on  the 
treacherous,  breaking  floes  followed  until  they  reached  open  water 
on  Sunday  April  9th,  1916 — or  rather,  the  floe  broke  up  beneath 
them  and  compelled  them  to  launch  the  three  boats  which  fortu¬ 
nately  they  had  saved.  On  April  14th,  half  dead,  they  landed  on 
Elephant  Island — the  first  landing  ever  made  on  that  inhospitable 
rock.  And  then  came  Shackleton ’s  historic  voyage  in  a  20-foot 
boat  across  800  miles  of  ocean,  with  Worsley,  Crean  (2nd  officer), 
McNeish  (carpenter),  McCarthy  and  Vincent  (seamen),  to  South 
Georgia  for  help.  Wild  was  left  in  command  of  the  twenty-two 
stranded  on  Elephant  Island.  On  April  23rd  these  six  adven¬ 
turers  rowed  off,  and  on  May  10th,  after  incredible  sufferings  from 
thirst,  cramp,  and  frostbite,  wdth  a  feeling  that  one  more  day 
would  have  been  the  end  of  it  for  them  all,  they  landed  on  South 
Georgia. 

The  seventeen  miles  to  Husvik,  the  whaling  station,  was  done 
practically  without  rest  in  36  hours  by  Shackleton,  Worsley,  and 
Crean;  Vincent  and  McNeish,  both  ill,  being  left  behind  with 
McCarthy  to  look  after  them  ;  it  was  a  perilous  walk,  for  the  island 
had  never  been  traversed  before  and  was  regarded  by  the  whalers 
as  inaccessible  beyond  the  coast.  The  sound  of  the  Husvik  steam 
whistle  reached  them  on  the  second  morning ;  ‘  ‘  never  had  any 
one  of  us  heard  sweeter  music,”  says  Shackleton.  Log-book,  a 
small  portable  cooker,  and  an  adze  wms  all  ‘  ‘  except  our  w'et  clothes 
that  we  brought  out  of  the  Antarctic,  which  we  had  entered  a 
year  and  a  half  before  with  well-found  ship,  full  equipment,  and 
high  hopes.” 


“  That  was  all  of  tangible  things  ;  but  in  memories  we  were  rich.  We 
had  suffered,  starved,  and  triumphed,  grov'elled  down  yet  graspe<l  at 
glory,  grown  bigger  in  the  bigness  of  the  w’hole.  We  had  seen  God  in  His 
splendours,  heard  the  text  that  Nature  renders.  We  had  reached  the 
naked  soul  of  man.” 


”  The  kindness  of  the  station  manager,”  writes  the  leader,  ‘‘  was 
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proof  even  against  the  unpleasantness  of  being  in  a  room  with 
us.  .  .  Our  beards  were  long  and  our  hair  was  matted.  We  were 
unwashed,  and  the  garments  that  we  had  worn  for  nearly  a  year 
without  a  change  were  tattered  and  torn.  Three  more  unpleasant- 
looking  rulfians  could  hardly  have  been  imagined.” 

The  first  attempt  at  rescuing  Wild’s  party,  by  the  whaler 
Southern  Sky  from  Husvik,  was  frustrated  by  ice,  and  Shackleton 
decided  to  make  for  the  Falklands  and  try  again  from  there.  A 
steam  trawler  was  offered  by  the  Uruguayan  Government,  but 
again  pack-ice  prevented  any  near  approach  to  Elephant  Island. 
Crossing  from  the  Falklands  to  Punta  Arenas  in  the  Magellan 
Straits,  a  schooner  was  obtained ;  and  a  third  time  the  relief  had 
to  turn  back.  For  a  fourth  venture  the  Chilean  Government  lent 
the  small  steamer  Yelcho,  and,  managing  to  slip  through  the  ice, 
she  was  seen  by  those  on  shore  on  August  30th,  at  11.40  a.m. 
They  hurried  down  to  the  beach,  cheering — they  had  good  reason, 
for  the  end  of  their  resources  had  just  come ;  the  whole  party 
had  been  collecting  limpets  and  seaweed  to  eat  with  stewed  seal 
hones.  All  were  weak;  but  all  were  alive  and  cheerful,  thanks 
to  Frank  Wild. 

“  It  is  largely  due  to  Wild,  and  to  his  energy,  initiative,  and  resource,” 
writes  Shackleton,^  “  that  the  whole  party  kept  cheerful  all  along,  and, 
indeed,  came  out  alive  and  so  well.  Assisted  by  the  two  surgeons,  Drs. 
Mcllroy  and  Macklin,  he  had  ever  a  watchful  eye  for  the  health  of  each 
one.  .  .  .  He  showed  wonderful  capabilities  of  leadership,  and  more  than 
justified  the  absolute  confidence  that  I  placed  in  him.” 

A  good  man,  we  may  be  certain,  to  carry  the  Quest  onward,  what¬ 
ever  happens ! 

The  Aurora,  and  the  Ross  Sea  party,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay 
depots  for  the  second  half  of  the  Weddell  Sea  party’s  trans¬ 
continental  march,  had  appalling  weather.  The  stores  were 
successfully  placed,  but  by  struggles  nothing  less  than  heroic,  and 
Spencer-Smith,  the  photographer,  died  on  the  return. 
Mackintosh,  the  leader,  captain  of  the  ship,  and  Hayward,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  dogs,  were  carried  out  to  sea  on  a  sheet  of 
ice  that  suddenly  broke  away,  and  never  seen  again.  The  ship 
herself  drifted,  like  the  Endurance,  locked  in  the  pack  from  May 
6th,  1915,  to  March  14th,  1916;  reached  New  Zealand  on  April 
3rd;  and  left  again  after  refitting,  with  Sir  Ernest,  who  ”  signed 
on”  at  a  wage  of  a  shilling  a  month,  to  relieve  those  who 
awaited  her. 

Summing  up.  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  comments  upon  the  over¬ 
whelming  natural  obstacles  and  unprecedented  severe  summer 
conditions  encountered. 

(1)  South.  By  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  C.V.O.  (1921  edition  ) 
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“  But  though  the  Expedition  was  a  failure  in  one  respect,”  he  writes 
‘  ‘  I  think  it  was  successful  in  many  others.  A  large  amount  of  important 
scientific  work  was  carried  out.  The  meteorological  observations  in 
particular  have  an  economic  bearing.  The  hydrographical  work  in  the 
Weddell  Sea  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  this,  the  least 
known  of  all  the  seeis.” 

He  then,  with  abundant  reason,  goes  on  to  praise  his  men  : _ 

“  It  was  a  privilege  to  me  to  have  had  under  my  command  men  who 
through  dark  days  and  the  stress  and  strain  of  continuous  danger,  kept 
up  their  spirits  and  carried  out  their  work  regardless  of  themselves  and 
heedless  of  the  limelight.  The  same  energy  and  endurance  that  they 
showed  in  the  Antarctic  they  brought  to  the  greater  war  in  the  Old  World. 
....  Though  some  have  gone,  there  are  enough  left  to  rally  round  and 
form  a  nucleus  for  the  next  Expedition,  when  troublous  times  are  over  and 
scientific  exploration  can  once  more  be  legitimately  undertaken.” 

It  w’as  this  spirit,  unquenchable,  which  sent  him  out  again 
last  year  in  the  little  200-ton  Quest  on  a  voyage  planned  to 
occupy  three  years.  The  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  Quiller  Bowett— 
an  old  schoolmate  at  Dulwich  College — and  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Becker  enabled  him  to  start,  and  scenes  of  enthusiasm  marked 
the  departure  of  the  ship  from  St.  Katherine’s  Dock,  London,  on 
September  17th,  1921.  Very  heavy  weather  necessitated  minor 
repairs  at  Lisbon;  at  Eio  the  Quest  was  refitted,  clearing  the 
harbour  on  December  18th  for  South  Georgia,  where  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  died.  In  his  last  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Rowett  he 
quoted  the  lines  : — 

“  Never  for  me  the  lowered  banner. 

Never  the  lost  endeavour,” 

and  they  are  typical  of  his  idealistic,  impulsive,  unselfish 
character.  To  him  there  was  no  antagonism  between  hard  work 
and  a  love  for  poetry  and  beauty. 

The  one  ever-present  regret  in  preparing  a  summary  such 
as  this  is  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  names  which  deserve  to  be 
included  can  be  mentioned.  Short  journeys  on  foot  of  even  a 
few’  miles  were  often  occasions  for  desperate  decisions  and 
gallant  ^actions,  oftener  still  for  privations  and  discomforts  and 
casual  dangers  met  with  high  spirits ;  they  are  recorded  in  the 
various  books,  and  none  can  read  of  them  without  a  thrill.  “  We 
took  risks,  w’e  knew  we  took  them ;  things  have  come  out  against 
us,  and  therefore  w’e  have  no  cause  for  complaint  but  bow  to 
the  will  of  Providence,  determined  still  to  do  our  best  to  the  last.” 
So  wrote  Captain  Scott,  in  his  final  message;  and  that,  whether 
expressed  in  words  or  not,  stands  for  them  all. 


Wilfrid  L.  PiANDell. 


